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PHILO-SOCRATES. 



AMONG THE TEACIEES. 



ON GOO]) CHEISTIANS. 



T. They tell ns, Philo, that yon are an enemy of religion ; 
and that is why they dislike your teaching the boys. 

P. And who are " they " who thus strive to injure me, and, 
I may say, the boys also, and seem to terrify you ? 

T. They do not terrify, but they vex and distress us, because 
we respect them, and we also like your teaching. 

P. But who are they ? 

T, They are men who have devoted time and money to 
education — ^who are engaged in many charitable works ; and 
ve believe them to be truly good Christians. 

P. I perceive they have done more than vex and distress 
J yon. They have led you to suspect, if they have not per- 
suaded you, that I am doing mischief — ^that I am misleading 
ihe boysl 

r. They have not, indeed, got so fer as that. 

P. Perhaps "^e do not understand one another. Did you 
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2 PHILO-SOCRATES. 

not say that they are good Christians, and that they disapprove 
my teachings ? 

t- T. Yes ; hut we did not say that they might not he mis- 
taken. We think they are. We have followed your teachings 
very closely, and have never heard anything of which we do 
not highly approve. 

P. This censure of me, then, would have heen more alarming 
had it come from men who stand high with you for their intel- 
ligence, as well as for heing ** good Christians." I presume 
you do not douht their sincerity, and consider that they helieve 
themselves, while they revile me; 

T. You should not use so harsh a term. They don't revile 
you. 

P. Is not an enemy of religion, in their estimation, an 
enemy of truth, and of goodness, and wisdom ? A character 
such as that ought to he attached to nohody who is not known 
to deserve it. They who are guilty of originating or circu- 
lating a report of the kind hefore they have ascertained it ta 
be true, are worse than revUers — ^they are calumniators and 
de£uners. 

T. We are sure that Ihey are sincere in what they say of 
yon; but they are mistaken. They really have no idea of 
what you are teaching. 

P. You do not convey to me a very exalted notion of your 
" good Christian " friends. They seem quick in condemning 
unheard. They may be as slow in comprehending when ihey 
have heard. 

T. What has principally prejudiced them against you is 
ijiat you do not teach from tiie Bible. 

. P; Their sincerity, and the conscientiousness with which 
they endeavour to ascertain the truth of a charge before they 
make it, are matters of secondary importance, to us, at leasts 
if not to them. Let ns pass on to what concerns us more 
deeply. I am quite prepared to examine scrupulously, with 
your assistance, any part of my teaching or of my method of 
conducting it, that you can call my attention^© as objection- 
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ON GOOD CHRISTIA^fS. 3 

able in the opinion of your " good Christian '* friends, or as 
reqniring explanation in your own. 

T. They say, and we have always been taught to believe, 
that education ought to be based upon the £ible« And do you 
not differ from them ? 

P. Before I can differ from, or agree with them, I must 
understand what they mean. At present, I do not. And I 
have some doubt whether they understand themselves. As you 
are in earnest, and seem to share their opinions, you may be 
the medium for making us better acquainted. Now, as rational 
men, with some cultivation, you cannot be surprised, having 
attended some of my classes, that I should wish to be master 
of what I undertake to teach to others. 

T. You do not pretend that you have not studied and 
mastered your Bible ? 

P. I have certainly studied, and I may say, without boasting, 
that I have mastered it sufficiently to be convinced that it is 
less adapted for boys and girls than for men and women. 
However elevating, admonishing, and consoling its pages may 
prove to men and women, — to boys and girls, till adequately 
prepared, they can scarcely fail to be damagiQg. If addressed 
to boys and girls at all, the Bible is only addressed to them 
throngli men and women. You know as well as I do that 
there are Christians held to be quite as good as your friends 
who concur in this opinion. Assuming these two classes of 
Cfarisidans to be equally sincere in the enunciation of their 
convictions, to be equally good in intention, our inquiry may 
enable us to decide which are the wiser, and hence the better, 
in conduct. I will lay down one rule about which there can be 
no dispute between us : the Bible must be treated with respect, 
and the tmderstandings and feelings of children, also. 

T. As to that, we are certainly of one mind. 

P. Let US. be cautious. We ought to make sure that we 
are agreed as to what is implied by ** treating with respect." 
Which teacher would treat Va.e Bible and its students 'with 
greater respect— he who, before he invited boys to read the 
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4 PHILO-SOORATES, 

Bible, put them through a course of mental training to prepare 
them for understanding what they read, or he who insists that 
boys shall read the Bible, having taken no pains beforehand to 
qualify them for its perusal with profit, and not pretending 
either to explain what is read, or to ascertain the impression 
left by passages which admit of very different interpretations ? 

T. The former of the two, of course. But we should prefer 
a third teacher, who would prepare his boys to read the Bible, 
and then read it with them, encouraging tlxem to state all their 
difficulties, and ascertaining, by familiar conversations and 
careful examinations, what thoughts and impressions were 
likely to have been left by their Bible-readings. 

P. Do you teach algebra and logarithms to the younger 
children in your schools ? 

T. Of course not. To attempt to teach them would be pre- 
posterous. 

P. Are you desirous that the children who remain long 
enough with you should understand the elements of the former, 
and the principles on which logarithmic tables are formed, 
facilitating, as they do, most of our difficult and otherwise 
tedious calculations ? 

T. We certainly are. 

P. Knowing, as you do, that most of your children are 
removed from your tuition far earlier than is desirable for 
their good ; knowing also how desirable it is that every man 
should be instructed in the branches of knowledge which I 
have mentioned, how can you reconcile to yourselves the 
omission of any attempt to teach them to your younger 
children ? 

T. We yield to necessity. We can neither get rid of the 
feebleness inherent in childhood, nor teach algebra and loga* 
rithms, any more than we could teach conic sections and the 
differential calculus, without first teaching the preliminary sub- 
jects out of which they grow. 

P. Do I understand that, given the opportunity, you would 
teach all these branches of knowledge ; although you exclude 
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them from your schools, except so far as your elder and more 
advanced scholars are concerned ? 

T, We would. Moreover, we think we best show our earnest 
desire to do as much by carefully grounding our children, 
from the very outset, in the principles of arithmetic — ^in nume- 
ration, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, propor- 
tions, and frtictions, vulgar and decimal. 

P. And what would you think of me, if, disregarding all 
this common sense, while absorbed in the persuasion of the 
all-importance to men that they should be masters of the best 
expedients for working problems, but noticing that algebra 
and logarithms were not taught in your regular classes, I were 
to represent you as enemies to those branches of knowledge^ 
and hence to the boys excluded from them through your negli- 
gence, or ignorance, or perversity ? 

T. We should, without question, set you down as a very 
mistaken and wrong-headed man. And we would try to persuade^ 
you that to attempt the instruction which your accusation 
against us implied a wish to have given, would be a very effec- 
tive method for disqualifying, not for qualifying, children to> 
become as men instructed in usefal knowledge, and diligent, 
and expert in turning it to account. 

P. What would you say, if the only notice which I con- 
descended to take of your justification, in answer to my 
reproaches, was to insist that the elementary principles of 
arithmetic should never be taught with my consent in your 
schools unless based upon the differential calculus ? 

T. We don't know what we might say, but we should think 
that yon were either demented or indulging in banter out of 
season. 

P. May I not have similar thoughts, intensified by the 
sacredness of the subject, when I hear it gravely pretended, 
not that the Bible should be based upon education, but that 
education should be based upon the Bible ? 

T. It never occurred to us that the determination to make 
the Bible the basis of education might be an inversion of the 
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order of proceeding best adapted to arriYe at good education 
in conjunction with a just appreciation of the lessons to be 
learned from the Bible. We were captivated, as others have 
been, by the suggestion of making the Bible £he ark of hope in 
childhood, as it is the ark of safsty in manhood, and of refuge 
in old age. 

P. And the question to be solved is — how teaching and 
training should be conducted — ^how children should be dealt 
with BO as to lead them to seek hope, safety, and refiige where 
alone they are to be found, and to qualify them for conducting 
their search successfully. I require as much conseientions and 
intelligent care m teaching the Bible as in teaching any other 
book. You would not quarrel with me if I insisted upon 
more. Let me ask, then, do you know of any schools where 
this course is pursued in studying the Bible ? You do not. 
Do you know of any schools in which avowals of bdief, 
assumed to be drawn unerringly from the Bible, are, as far as 
such things can be done, imposed upon the children, the Bible 
being read by them without either encouragement or assist- 
ance, to establish concordance between their own avowals of 
belief and the impressions left by the words which they have 
read ? You do. And do you know of other schools where it 
is insisted that the Bible shall be read, it being made a boast 
that the reading will be unaccompanied by any attempt to 
ascertain in what sense passages bearing upon varieties of 
conduct are received, or to exercise the memories of the 
children upon the suliject-matter of the reading, beyond the 
words, the dates, and the places mentioned? You do. I 
would ask, then, is the Bible treated with respect by any of 
these teachers ? 

T, To teach the Bible as you say it ought to be taught 
would be inqsoBsible with children. 

P. Am I to understand that, in your opinion, the Bible can 
only be taught to children by treating it with disrespect ? 

T. You have placed us on the horns of a dilemma, but you 
have not convinced us. 
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P. In my own etudies, my own self-qEestioning, I tave 
often foimd myself on sinii^ honm, but not without being 
oonTinced of igmuraoce^ of wbick I bad preyiopdy be^P 
nnaware. 

T, You bave i^ten ebown "96 bow i&a^ *we bad to learn, 
and we do not wisb now to conceal our ign<»ranee« eijLhcar fiom 
you or from owsdv^s. . . 

P. Tbe greatest dif&culty in tbe way of all learners is, 
ign<Nranc6 of their ignorance. It not only stands in tbe way 
of their seeking knowledge, but it blinds ibem to the necessity 
of taking precautions against mistaking their Tezy ignorance 
for knowledge, and of applying for assistance to him who has 
the knowledge, which they neil^er have nor are likely to get 
without assistanoe. It leads them to pursue Gimx with a 
portion of thai energy which, even when well-directed, is 
£>und inadequate to satisfy the yearnings of the more zealous 
seekers after truth. 

r. Let us hope ihsA wb have made our first step towards 
the knowledge which we seek, being a/ware of our own igno- 
zance. We bok to you for assistance out of it. 

P. ^d, as is my wont, I shall do Jittle mxae than suggest 
matter for your own reflections. Tou are seeking for truth, 
a^d so am L Being greatly your isenior, and lumng been 
kog in search of it, I may be somewhat in advance of joxl. 
Most gladly will I help you over .any of the dif&culties that I 
may be suj^osed to haye conquered, with he^ from others, 
fiimikr to that which you are seeking &om me. I thought 
it rather hard that you should try to stop me in my search, 
by zeprosenthig that 'I had brought down iq)on myself the 
censure of certain ''good Christians." Can you tell me how 
you diatbguish a ''goqd'' from a ''bad" Christian — ^fco: it 
behoTos us not to expose oursdves uaamaeessaxiJy to the censure 
of the good 2 

T. It is necessary, iaboye all things, in order to be a Chris- 
tian, to be a good man,. 

P. Cannot a bad man be a Christian 2 
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T. Strietiy speaking, we sliotdd say, "No." 

P. Do yon not perceive how greaUy you add to the difficulties 
in the way of onr ever coming to an understanding, by the nse 
of such expressions as " strictly speaking," which implies that 
yon do not always speak strictly; that yon sometimes nse 
language carelessly and loosely, and make it a doke for 
vagueness, insincerity, and error. This, I take it, you do 
not intend to do ? 

T. You will excuse us ; but we have not been trained to 
use language, we were going to say, so severely, we ought to 
say, so accurately as we acknowledge is desirable, if we would 
amve at truth. 

P. We have a matter to examine of great importance to you, 
to me, and to society — ^the subjects to be taught, and the 
method of teaching them to children. I have adopted opinions 
and shaped my practice. Are my opinions sound and mj 
practice judicious ? 

T. That is what we would be satisfied upon. 

P. In due time I shall be quite prepared to submit to your 
judgments my justification of both. But we must first dis- 
encumber ourselves of anything extraneous that might perplex, 
mislead, or distract us. We shall need all the sagaciiy and 
love of truth that we can muster, without wasting them in 
irrelevant discussion. Understanding, then, that by a Christiaii 
you mean a good and well-intentioned man, whatever else you 
may mean, ought I to surrender my own conceptions of what is 
true in doctrine and judicious in practice, because such a 
one objects to them ? 

T, Not to surrender ; but it would lead you to ponder — to 
reconsider. 

P. And suppose I have pondered, and reconsidered, and 
have, by so doing, confirmed my previous decisions ? 

T. You ought, of course, to hold by your own decisions. 

P. The repeated examinations to which I have subjected 
my own decisions, side by side with the reasons of objectors, 
so &r as I could get at any, may have enabled me to detect 
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the errors and contradictions of those from whom I dissent : 
ought I to conceal or expose them ? 

T. Expose them, certainly. Tmth demands that there 
should be no concealment. 

P. One may still be a little hannted with the thought of 
being at yariance with Christians. To allay one's uneasiness, 
one might inquire, not being able to concur with them, whether 
Christians were always intelligent as well as good men. What 
\nll yonr answer be to such an inquiry ? 

T. It is impossible to maintain that all Christians are 
intelligent. 

P. Ought my distress of mind to be alleviated on finding 
that the Christians who object to me are unreflecting, de- 
clamatory, and inconsistent? And ought I to feel support 
on ascertaining that other Christians, cautious, coherent, and 
highly intelligent, coincide with me ? 

T. Coincidences, such as these, would certainly disincline 
you from wavering. 

P. There are epochs in the world's history, when it has 
behoved a man to stand almost alone. The first effort to 
dispel a prevailing superstition, to promulgate a new tmth, 
may be the work of a single man — ^not merely unsupported, 
but opposed — ^not merely unfriended, but persecuted — of a 
Galileo, a Locke, a Churkson. His strength must be from 
vithin, from the love of truth and the sense of duty. Were 
men like these opposed and denounced by Christians ? 

T. They were. There is no denying it. 

P. Were they right in resisting tiieir Christian persecutors f 

T. That they were is now disputed by nobody — ^by nobody, at 
least, who has made himself acquainted with the evidences 
and reasonings by which they subverted the &lse doctrines 
accepted as truths before their time, and the inhuman prac- 
tices foimded upon them. 

P. Then, have we not the Christians of former days in 
collision with the Christians of our days ? 

T. So it appears. 
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p. Compared with these great men of the past, am I not 
greatly fayonred? Have I not % /ew Ch]:i8imis with me, 
although many are against me ? 

T. You have, 

P. And is the question of truth to be put to the vote, and 
decided by the majority ? 

T. That would not do* 

P- But if I stood alone? 

T. You should, nevertilxeless, aet according to your own 
convictions. But for such detennination^ displayed even in 
martyrdom, we should not be what we are. 

P. You have not adverted, perhaps, to an admission 
which you have made, — ^an admission which you might 
wish to retract. Are there several Christianities, or only 
one Christianity? 

T. We are not aware of any admission of ours (hat can 
justify such a question. 

P. I thought I understood you to approve and to admijie 
the conduct of those great men who, standing alone, con- 
troverted, and ultimately subverted, Chiistianityj as interpreted 
up to their time ? 

T. Surely the great men, to whom we owe so much of our 
enlightenment, have never before been represented as sub- 
verters of Christianity ? 

P. You forget. The Christians whom they opposed and 
offended, and who were the accepted exponents of Christianity, 
so represented them ; that is to say, they represented them as 
doing a work which, if successful, would subvert Christianity; 
and they did succeed. 

T. We will not shirk your question. We do not hesitate to 
affirm that there is only one Christianity founded upon the 
Gospels. 

P. But did you not say that Chri^tianB of the present day 
are utterly at variance with Christians of former days? And 
if so, can they draw their contradictory judgments isam (m& 
common invariable Christianity ? 
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T, The Christiaiuty is the same, xmalt^ed; but it is in' 
terpreted diflferently. 

P. As you explain ^e matter, it seems, io use a pointed 
expression, which, probably, you have heard before, that 
" People bring to the Bible a great pwrt of what they find 
in it." If some stranger were to come among ns, for the 
purpose of studying our doings, past and present, not our 
sayings, taking it for granted that our doings^-^those doings 
which have been sanctioned and abetted by the govemmesA 
and the prevailing public opinion of the day, were the mani- 
festations of our religion, might he not fancy that our religion 
had been perpetually on the shifi, and is now so completely 
changed &om what it was, that, to call it by the same name 
would wear the appearance of a juggle, — " a mockery, a dete- 
sion, and a smure " ? 

T. W© never heard religion treated in this manner before. 
We were not prepared for the kind of discussion into which 
you are leading us. 

P. Ought you not rather to say, into which you are leading 
yonraelves ? A little reflection will convince you that I am 
doing no more than calling your attention to the inferences 
that must be drawn £:om your own statements of ^t. Upon 
so serious a subject you ought not to be taken unprepared* 
From your own admissions deductions are drawn, from which 
you see po escape. Nevertheless, they surprise, they stagger; 
I might say, they alarm you. Your admissions may have been 
incautiously made. You might like to withdraw them. Shall 
we ran over together some of the more striking events oi the 
latter half of the Christian era, and examine them separately, 
as practieal exponents of religious belief ? 

T. We will gladly join in such an examination. It will 
give us time for consideration, and will supply material for 
testing the propriety of admissions, which, to judge by the 
inferences drawn &om them, may require qualification. 

P. Before we enter upon it, let us have a clear undei:- 
standing as to what we aa:e agreed uj)on. Is it your opinion 
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that the Cliristian religion, as now professed, is the same 
religion that it was in the beginning ? 

T. It cannot he otherwise. It is founded on the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which are the records and 
expositions of Christ's life and teachings. 

P. Are we, then, to accept the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles as expositions of the Christian religion, and that these, 
as recorded, have undergone no change during the period from 
which we are to draw our examples of Christian conduct ? 

T. Yes. We are conscious, of course, of the variety of 
interpretation, and of the changes of interpretation, among 
several denominations of Christians; but all confess to drawing 
their inspirations from one common unaltered source, — ^thc 
Holy Bible. 

P. The examination in which you are desirous of engaging 
is to ascertain, amid the more striking events posterior to the 
spread of Christianity, what varieties of conduct, if any, have 
been accepted and sanctioned, as in direct harmony with, or 
condemned, as in direct opposition to, a religion which has 
undergone no change ? 

T. We ought to be ashamed to shrink from such an exami- 
nation. We will, therefore, thankfully take advantage of your 
offer to conduct it. 

P. I shall do no more than place before you, seriatim, some 
of the great events recorded in history, and invite you to pro- 
nounce judgment upon them, as they bear upon the question 
under consideration. We cannot do better than begin with 
the Crusades. The mere mention of the events will suffice for 
our purpose ; the salient points in them being familiar to tts 
all. What, then, shall we say of the Crusades ? Were they, 
or were they not, justified and promoted by those who, at the 
time, were the recognised expounders of Christian doctrine ? 

T. They certainly were. 

P. It can hardly be doubted, if the same views of Christian 
duty deducible from Christian doctrine prevailed generally at 
the present time throughout Christendom, that it would be 
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easy enough for the united Christians to expel the Mahome- 
dans from Palestine and maintain possession of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Sepulchre. Why, then, is not that work done ? 
Why is it not even thought of ? 

T. It would he discreditahle to suppose that modem Chris- 
tians, with such OYerwhelming means as they have at their 
disposal, could he holding back from the undertaking for any 
other reason than that they considered it would he at variance 
with Christian conduct — ^with the letter and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

P. Have not Christian forces been lately transported to 
those regions ? 

T. They have. 

P. And do you know with what purpose ? 

T. We can hardly speak confidently upon what has been the 
snbject of so many conflicting statements. We incline to 
think that the expedition was sanctioned by the principal 
Christian powers, with the hope of putting a stop to the bar- 
harous massacre of a Christian by a Mahomedan population, 
and of inflicting punishment upon the more prominent abettors 
and perpetrators of the atrocities. 

P. Was there any intention of extirpating the Mahomedan 
population, or of driving them from the land ? 

T. So far from that, the Christian force was instructed to 
act in conjunction with that of the Mahomedan government to 
aid it in asserting its authority over a turbulent, savage, and 
superstitious people which had set its rule at defiance. 

P. And what has been the result of this expedition, so fiur 
as you know ? 

T. The united Christian and Mahomedan forces put a stop, 
at least for a time, to the massacre of one barbarous tribe by 
another, the Mahomedans on that occasion happening to be the 
stronger. 

P. And what has been the measure of punishment dealt out by 
the Christian powers to the ofifending Mahomedans who, as being 
the stronger, maybe presumed to have been the greater culprits ? 
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v;v. ^x ti.u i^ 'ntat Uiih^ Va^iito sevis i^" Chnstiatts from tearing 
v^«>^ «i«>s^kvu< :\» ^nvvviK. ov^^r duM timA o£ oor Ssnonr in Jem- 

• \ t%y vv ^'*u* oituttv v»i' \,;lvwion may be coasidexed as iypes 
M '0\Mut> \v '«*> Vjv n\Jt*i*v ^xiittot> «pecieu of Christians in 
tv^M^'l^^ Wc^ovi \\*M 'i:.t> so ^^ ^dlbrts maile to transplant 
»;^M^ .Hit* ^^k^i tdtto yt^MMUutrt With cIk) c^diurs of Lebanon ? 

' Nv» tOf Hv ^'-v ^^'i$nmh^t ^ttt tihtjr woold be neither 

'^ t w«'i tti\^ tti" Htv ^>h>ihl ^^am^iH ^ ahaofii imirersal 
^t>H>*v>o ft)^^4i|jthottlt V'hrttUKmttom di tk!» middle ages, among 
V^«/ v«¥Mv^Mt« Ntv^ ^(K> wWh CM^^idW s^Ht theBselres np, of 
\itHk^**t^— tt*^| H^fitvi»«t liWi$i^ whv««tt ttwy ad a^rreed is denonne- 
^\< %t ^<^w*k liiMAkMttck a^ wdcJ^l^ but a^^amst cue another. 
^^ «^ ^ ^ |^¥tt. «» ^ fpw«r ca»i» into its hands, per* 
^v*".«v4 o^N^ lfl^*^ v^M^rnti^ as the Twumts of iis bitterest 
«ii$Mssii^\y iMi^ witi» iiw«Ml frm the ChaKh in which they 
%««^ K^ wi^ ^^^ttafrnshcii fton ttosa bon cf nnnbets of a 
^^iiHMlii^ CiMiwkv Fine and hapfinwiDcnl wm the mildest 
^Ub^ p««a)lW iaflWIied npon those who ve n t ur ed to exercise 
t^^«>mj«4|PM«la,aiidtoletii be kaowii thai th^ thoo^t 
for th^MiJwcu Deadi and, none flian detlh, mutilation, 
lofiaif^ and nim otfiaailies, were not eonsideved poaishments 
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too severe for Beretics. If we except the protests and remon- 
strances of the sect nnder persecution, itself ready to tnm per- 
Becntor on the first opportunity, may we not say that the 
persecuting of fellow Christians on the ground of dissent from- 
subordinate doctrines of their common Christianity was held 
by the recognized expounders of Christian doctrine to he in 
perfect harmony with the Christian religion ? 

T. It is hardly fair, we think, to call upon us to answer this 
question without allowing us to discriminate between sects who 
have persecuted and others who have not. Our Protestant 
Church has always been distinguished by its tolerant spirit. 

P. 1 wish you to compare one' epoch with another, and 
shotdd be sorry to lead you to impute the deeds of one <ihurch 
df Christians to another, Especially when you seem ready to 
prejudge those deeds as discreditable, although they were held 
to be highly reli^ous at the time when they were performed. 
But are you awara in trhose reign the last fire in Smithfield wa» 
lighted, who was the victim, and who was the bishop at whose 
instance he was condemned^ to the stake ? Are you aware 
under the influence of which church religious persecution was 
clung to in this Country, till wrenched^ so to say, from the 
hands of its ministers ? Are you aware, among what class of 
the community were to be found the most acrimonious, the 
most unyielding opponents of Catholic emancipation and of the 
removal from Dissenters of civil disabilities on account of their 
dissent ? 

T. We must yield to youi? mode of fnitting the question, and 
there is no avoiding the admission that persecution hr differ- 
ences of opinion — ^fot ^hat wa^ characterized as heresy and 
^hism, was held in formed days to be bonduct perfectly in 
accordancid ^th Christiftii doctrine. 

P. 'Making alloWanc6 for those pitiable creatures whd, in all 
ages, think that ft pertiiiaciotti^ adherence to the errors of theii^ 
&thets i& more Agreeable to the G-od of their idolatiy than a 
love of truth) is perSeetition or the infliction of penalty or dis* 
albility oH the grotmd of 'hetety, nelisM, 6t infidelity, held by 
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the recognized exponnders of Christiaiiity in onr days to be at 
variance or in harmony with Christian doctrine ? 

T, Happily, we may say at variance, making the allowance 
mentioned by yon, and also bearing in mind that the retention 
of obsolete forms of expression in books of so-caUed devotion, 
and which are repeated from mere force of habit, is no evidence 
of their having any counterpart in the minds of people who 
show an utter contempt for them in their conduct. 

P. The slave-trade and slavery will form an apt example on 
which to found our third comparison of Christian conduct at 
different epochs. Till within these last thirty years, men with 
skins differently coloured to our own were held as slaves, and 
treated much as we treat cattle. Till within these sixty years, 
the fitting out of vessels to proceed from this country to carry 
off negroes from the coast of Africa to the West India colonies, 
there to be made to work on the plantations, was not only per- 
mitted, it was encouraged by the government. At that time, 
at all events, be it remembered, we had a Christian legislature. 
Even the ex-Lord Chancellor Chflmsford will not deny that. 
For when he propounded that the admission of Jews into Par- 
liament would unchristianize the legislature, so dreadful a 
calamity could beffdl none but a Christian legislature. Our 
House of Commons is upheld in its Christianity by a Christian 
chaplain ; and the other branch of the legislature — ^the House 
of Lords, glories in a bench of Christian bishops. The fcicts 
are indisputable. Slavexy and the slave trade were sanctioned 
and encouraged by a Christian government. But about eighly 
years ago the voice of one man, Thomas Clarkson, arose, 
calling upon the nation, of which he was but one, to free 
themselves from the stain — ^the infamy — ^the sin of slavery. 
He is now esteemed to have been a good Christian. But in 
his exposition of Christianity he at first stood almost alone, 
and was looked upon'as a blind zealot — ^an unreasoning fisaiatic. 
After many years of effort he brought the House of Commons 
over to his views. The House of Lords, aided by the bench 
of bishops, continued to withstand for some time the urgent 
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appeals that were made to them. But at last the slave trade 
was abolished. It required another struggle of thirty years to 
persuade the legislature to abolish slavery in every part of the 
world subject to the British dominion. The question which we 
have to put in the face of these facts is : Were the horrible 
slave trade and the institution of slavery held to be quite con- 
formable to the letter and spirit of Christianity less than a 
century ago ? 

T, They certainly were ; and the recognized expounders of 
Christianity adhered to their faith with the tenacity, if not with 
the self-devotion, of martyrs. 

P. To engage in the slave trade is now constituted a crime, 
and slavery has ceased throughout the British dominions. 
The acts accomplishing this change were passed before the 
legislature was unchristianized. And is there a Christian 
minister in the kingdom who would now be disposed to pro- 
ponnd that the slave trade and slavery were not in direct oppo- 
sition, in utter defiance of the letter and spirit of Christianity? 
or, if so disposed, would he be allowed to propound his doctrines 
in his ministerial capacity ? 

T. We have reason to be thankful for the happy change 
which has come over the people of this country. 

P. Happy, indeed, for across the Atlantic a community as 
numerous as our own, boasting too of its Christianity, holds on 
pertinaciously to its slaves, — its divines, meanwhile, at issue 
^th one another whether slavery be in opposition to, or in 
liarmony with, Christianity. But we must not lose sight of the 
question which we have to determine. On a matter so impor- 
tant as whether it be unchristian or not to kidnap or steal and 
hold slaves, has there been a complete reversal of judgment 
^thin the century among recognized expounders of Chris- 
tianity? 

r. There has, unless altered circumstances might justify us 
in maintaining that one unchanging Christian doctrine may 
^ead to the condemnation of conduct which had previously been 
approved. 

2 



F^ Hhsi aixK Jt :ad 3i]ia»r ^mJa^oasdi isntfat we hare to deal 
mi;&,^iiis6 3iiiK^ H^ j^nt jjIow :aa W laiitfUhl e, Be can- 
i&uosv ^uwQ^riQs;. in: Tunritarnp ^ai^ ^lu cf altered diciiinstaaces 
^ ^^laic jimr ^itgrmng :ip«ar ^woafi oanstitBtes CImstiaii con- 

axfiL.'iIi^i9Qtt«i. ^iv^' «flVL i^aulj TnrtipTTiaBJ. htm fiRmer ciicum- 
st^iiM^ .>£ itiTXUQomw :HDQ«ai7^ ami cn^Biikjv led men into 
lansao!^;^ r<i{ii^ix» ^csKtrtiinu ami sisvs s&eaEsg and holding, 
^fcam^ca <rar ^ciKHiii: ciisimtafiaaaMs c£ vinfunwi intelligence 
latf^ <\f tLviaiMii 3:$ ^2Sfi woa^ bw- &» aofdred, opinions cor- 
NCC^ ssii ^CTict» ^ j&ib:^ nijtit < H&iwtfj viUMNii saerific- 
ri|t ^orrrATA^j : :U]I ^iU^ if ^t^ oKiai aoi^ tbe sacrifice of 
k^macsisT wccui salt W ^MKoy .fxs&zrsad. Tke drcumstanoes 
^ SmiiM' tcneft Bfii|r afiMosfi i;ir xcour combcI» and yet make 
s» i^fiisrs&a CL cor j^tc^^sitxKi. v&ea w« am called upon to 
lisiCdie wi»&«r ^1 (ccjl^xset qo^i td W hahafcpd or departed 
feott — ^ W aprigt^ as $cNii ani nlf^iaK, or Jflprahended as 
l«d and xnn^ieaa. 

r* S;u«It tq«i vwLril iw( e»r^SBl tbat» in ''g^^^^g the 
ckautacter asd c^rd^ec of 3Ma bt pjkst tinws^ noaDovanee ought 
to be made lor tLe eiresaaslaftMa sn vhseh thej wne placed ? 

P. I mtwid coateadfor BiOthis^ so gniMFmnfcMo , CSharaeieir 
has to be jodj^ hj t«o staaJaids; ads bj one onfy. Acts 
am good or bad aeoMuizxg as tiiej imd to promote or disfcnxb 
irsU-being ; aad diatairtpr is good or bad aoeoiding as it in- 
clines to good or bad ads or OQndneL But it ivould be nn£Edr 
and nngenerons, in jadgiog tbe ekanctefs of loimar men, not to 
take into aeooimt the slate of the society in idiieh tfaej bad to 
ad, and vbose pxcjudiiees, si^eistitioBSi monds, aad manners, 
they could seareely fail to ahaze. 

T. And in spite of the unalterDd text, aoeording to yoo, 
men modify their notions of religions conduct, and it may be 
hoped, for the better. We ought not to forget, howoTer, because 
we are emancipated fiom the illusion that there are such sins 
as mtchcraft and heresy, that most, people were more or lees 
slaves to that illusion, when Christian judges condemned their 
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fellow-creatnres to the stake and gallows as heretics and 
witches. 

P. The marked difference of skin in the negroes may be 
mentioned as one of the accidental circumstances which im- 
peded the deliverance of their race from slavery in the British 
dominions, and continues to prolong slavery in the United 
States. The darkness of their skins might be supposed to 
have imparted a tinge of blackness to white Christianity, were 
it not that treatment scarcely less atrocious was to be observed 
in the conduct of white to white. You are aware, doubtless, of 
the means by which sailors used to be obtained for the navy 
less than fifty years ago. The cat, at the command of the cap- 
tain of a man-of-war, was a much more terrible instrument of 
torture than the whip in the hand of a negro-driver. As, 
besides the sanction of the law, every man-of-war had its chap- 
lam, can we say that naval discipline, as it existed at that time, 
was considered to be irreconcilable with conduct becoming 
believers in the Christian religion ? 

T, We never heard that the walls of our churches and 
chapels, or of the House of Lords, rung with denunciations of 
any supposed violations of Christian precept in the barbarities 
recorded in every man-of-war's log-book. 

P. Now-a-days our ships are manned by volunteers. Pains 
have been taken to make our ships healthy and comfortable 
places of abode. Every man-of-war has its school and library. 
Nevertheless, we still hear of difficulties in manning the navy. 
Many expedients have been suggested ; but nobody proposes 
to recnr to impressment. And why ? 

r. Evidently because it would be considered to be at 
variance with the letter and spirit of Christianity as now inter- 
preted. 

P. The firequent recurrence of duels, although steadily on 
the decline, till a few years ago, when they se^oied to die out of 
themselves, may be made use of to test how far judgments- 
concerning Christian conduct have been altered. It is noto- 
rious that scarcely an eminent statesman of the past generation 

2—2 
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0A& bo montioned who had not fought his dad. It is nowhere 
rocordod that divines ever refused to accept bishoprics or other 
okuroh preformont from the hands of statesmen who had been 
thus ongagod. Would they not have shrank from the pollu- 
tion) had they conceived duelling to be derogatory to the eha- 
ractor of a Ohristian ? 

1\ Tho inference to be drawn is that duelling was not 
formerly hold to be a violation of the precepts of Christianity 
by its recognized expounders ; whereas now, if such an expres- 
sion may bo used, we have outgrown the practice, and also 
tho wish to twist and torture Christianity, so as to reduce it 
to a lovol with human folly and brutality, as exemplified in 
duelling. 

i\ There is no Christian people, even in this, the nineteenth 
contury, of whom it must not be said, however shameful it 
may bo to havo to make the confession, that large masses of 
thorn 01*0 so ignorant as not even to have a thought about 
I'ollgion. In former days, the proportion of the uninstmcted 
was still Iai*gcr. We will exclude the uninstmcted from the 
compai'ison which I would now invite you to make for the pur- 
poiO of noting some other changes of opinion in regard to ^hat 
constitutos Christian oonduot. We will confine ourselves to 
tUo instructed classes. And if we wish to ascertain whether any 
ohangos of interpretation — and, if so, what changes — have been 
osomplifiod in tho conduct of instructed Christians, from which 
class among thorn may we most reasonably expect assistance in 
onlor to aiTivo at a right conclusion ? 

1\ Wo would select the ministers of religion, since they not 
only dovoto as much time and labour as any other class to 
obtain instruction ; but special pains are taken to give them 
religious instruction in its completest form. 

1\ Society being split up, as we have akeady observed, into 
many sects of Christians, which among them all might be 
fairly presumed to furnish the brightest examples of Christian 
oonduot in its ministers ? 

r. Tho Church of England. 
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P. And of all the ministers of the Chnrch of England, to 
whom might we appeal with the fullest security for specimens 
of the highest excellence of conduct, in proof of the elevating 
influence of Christian doctrine faithfully interpreted, devoutly 
received, and conscientiously acted up to ? 

r. We need not hesitate to adduce the bishops as such 
specimens, since they are selected by the head of the Church, 
out of the whole number of clergymen, as those supposed to 
be best £tted by their learning, piety, and deportment to 
cherish and maintain a pure spirit of Christianity in the 
clerical body, whose duty it is to infuse a like spirit into their 
flocks. 

P. Have the bishops large incomes appropriated to them, 
and a power of disposal over many smaller incomes trusted to 
them, as a means of better qualifying them to instruct and 
improve the whole Christian community ? 

r. They still have large incomes, although not so large as 
they had some years ago. And the power of dispensing clerical 
incomes is shared with them by many private individuals, and 
by the Crown, and by officials under the Crown. 

P. How has it happened that the incomes of bishops are 
smaller now than they were formerly ? 

r. They were re-adjusted by Act of Parliament, and the 
nmaber of bishops was increased to meet the wants of an 
increasing population. Besides, the Church property out of 
which bidiops' incomes are derived was withdrawn from their 
control. 

P. Why was this done ? 

r. Partly, we believe, because the property was thought to 
be not so well managed as it might be, and partly because 
some of the bishops were suspected of appropriating to their 
own private uses that which was destined by religion, if not 
^signed by legislation, to Church purposes. 

P. Do the bishops of the present day follow the practice of 
Wr predecessors in disposing of Church livings ? 
T, Not exactly. The son, or son-in-law, or nephew of a 
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bishop may obtain a preference over other candidates for 
Church preferment ; but he cannot, as formerly, absorb, even 
with a bishop's consent, the emoluments of several cures^ 
while he performs the duties of none. The shock that was 
lately felt throughout this Christian community by what was 
mildly called an indecorous use of Church patronage by a 
bishop, shows that acts considered in former days of such 
ordinary occurrence among the highest Gospel authorities as 
to pass unnoticed, can no longer be tolerated. Some are for- 
bidden by law. The prevention of others not forbidden by law 
is confided to the dignitaries of the Church, who, of all men^ 
might be considered best to understand Gospel precepts, and 
best disposed to act up to them. 

P. Are we to conclude that in the administration of proper^ 
intended to be appropriated to the cure of souls, bishops of 
former days executed their trusts in a way which would now be 
universally condemned, and that the improved performance of 
the trusts has been provided for, partly by committing them to 
other hands, and partly by a clearer perception of Grospel 
truths and a stricter conformity of conduct to them ? 

T, We readily admit that bishops of the present day have a 
clearer perception of the duties required of them than their 
predecessors. 

P. Did not their predecessors, equally with themselves, 
derive their notions of duty from the Bible ? 

T. They may both be presumed to have drawn their notions 
of duty from the same fountain of inspiration. • 

P. Is there, think you, a growing disposition among the 
dignitaries of the Church to consider the incomes and power 
and privileges conferred upon them as trusts for the further- 
ance of good and holy living in their dioceses ? 

T. We think there is. 

P. In this country there is much property, besides Church 
property, held in trust. How are the trustees expected to 
administer it ? 

T, They are bound to comply with the conditions of the 
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trnsts. They are liable to the consequences of inattention to 
their duties as trastees; and appropriations of trast property 
to the private purposes of the trastees are crimes. 

P. Are misappropriations of property and power, evidently 
mtended to be used for the promotion of good and holy living, 
also looked upon as crimes ? 

T. As much as any acts can be which are not forbidden by 
law. They are among the bad acts which are left to be sup- 
pressed by the religious sense of the community. No demon- 
strations of piety, now-a-days, can screen the culprit who 
commits them from the indignation of a public daily becoming 
more capable of detecting an unfaithfal shepherd, clothed 
though he be in episcopal garments, and lodged in an episcopal 



P. May we, then, class modem episcopal conduct among 
the blessings derived from a Gospel which heretofore has been 
made tiie screen fbr every foim of breach of trust that legdl 
remissness and a blind reliance on presumed sanctity rendered 
possible ? 

T, We are not quite sure that ymi do not somewhat exag- 
gerate the virtues of the present, and the vices of past bishops. 
Nevertheless, we admit the improvement, although, as it seems 
to us, there is great room for more. 

P. The changes of ** Christian conduct," that being but a 
shorter expression for "conduct of reputed Christians,'* in 
regard to many other matters, are quite as striking as those 
aheady cited. The holding and expending of incomes attached 
to the performance of clerical duties, and not even pretending 
to perform them, a pertinacious adherence to criminal laws 
so cruel that juries could not be brought to participate in the 
iniquity of enforcing them, and to a system of procedure in 
ciril laws so d^ir that justice was unapproachable by the 
masses — were once as acceptable among Christians as they now 
appear abominable to them. We may, however, dose here our 
references to the past. Enough has been adduced to enable 
us to answer the questions already put. I *will restate them. 
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The consequences wluch the answers involye are snfficienilj 
xnjghty to justify repetition — to demand the most cautious and 
deliberate treatment. Are the doctrines of Christianity, drawn 
as they are from the Bible, so fax as words spoken, written, 
translated and printed are concerned, the same as they were 
1000 years ago? 

T. They are : about that there are not two opinions. 

P. Are they also the same as exemplified in human conduct? 

T. We must confess that they are not. 

P. As your form of assent implies something like a reluct- 
ance to give it, may I ask if you would prefer that the expo- 
sitions of Christianity, as exemplified in conduct years ago, had 
remained unchanged to this day ? 

T. You should not be so unmerciful to us. Of course we 
would not. 

P. Am I dealing rigidly by you, or are you wincing under 
self-conviction ? Should I be acting honestly if I neglected to 
put together your own admissions, and so to exhibit them to 
you as to compel you to retract and amend whatever had been 
incautiously admitted, to supply what might have been over- 
looked, and to leave you with a firmer fiAith in that which no 
questioning had been able to shake ? 

T. We may wince a little occasionally, but we will not be 
discouraged from pursuing our investigations ; and you shall 
not find us ungrateful for the help which we are receiving from 
you. 

P. Are we agreed, then, that the doctrines of Christianity, 
as interpreted by modem intelligence and exemplified in modem 
conduct, are a great improvement upon the same doctrines as 
interpreted and exemplified in the past ? 

J. We are agreed. They are a great improvement. 

P. What would our present state be if the energetic, intel- 
ligent, and courageous individuals to whom we are indebted for 
these blessed improvements had been driven from their work 
by the ** good Christians" of their times ? 

T. It is too horrible to think of. We seem hardly conscious 
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how deeply we are indebted to them for the perseverance with 
which they sought, the zeal with which they promulgated, and 
the courage with which they defended truth, unacceptable 
though it was to those who claimed to have a monopoly of 
Christianity. 

P. Will yon not agree with me that it would be a most 
unprofitable proceeding for us to store up all these occurrences 
in our memories ; to be at some pains with our understandings 
to come to a righteous judgment upon them ; and then to act 
as if the events which we have been examining had never 
occurred, or as if our verdict upon them had never been given ? 

r. That would, indeed, be a weakness— an indifference to 
truth — a regardlessness of conduct — ^which it may reasonably 
be hoped we shall not be guilty of. 
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T. We are not quite satisfied ^th some of the oondusioxis 
that we have as it were drifted into, aithongh we cannot exactly 
say how they were to have heen avrnded. Yonr resolution not 
to judge of people's religion by their professions, but to insist 
on procuring evidence of their conduct, does not seem unreason- 
able, and yet it appears to us that professions ought not to be 
entirely overlooked. 

P. Neither would I omit to pay that attention to professions 
which is their due ; but I would avoid attaching more weight 
to them than they deserve. I think you will agree with me 
that the habitual utterance of professions or confessions of 
fidth, to which there is not the remotest thought or intention of 
making conduct conform, is degrading religion to the merest 
verbiage. 

T. On the other hand, should not some allowance be made 
for human infirmity ? Are we not all obliged to admit that we 
have in the course of our lives been led into doiug many 
things that we cannot justify, and of which we deeply repent ? 
Do not our prayers to be kept out of temptation imply our 
liability to commit acts which we know to be forbidden by our 
religion ? 

P. Is it not possible to distinguish between those professions 
of fisdth which apparently have no influence on conduct, and 
those which are never disregarded in conduct, without bringing 
down on the sinner his own self-reproaches, or, more certainly, 
^^ condemnation of society ? 
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T, We think there is room for some snch distinction; 
althongh we cannot say that we are prepared to draw one. 

P. It is only after earnest, conscientions thonght has been 
devoted to these subjects that we discern how much we have to 
learn — ^how much we have been taking for granted, in the most 
careless and slovenly fashion — ^how habitually we have been 
treating religious profession as a matter of little moment. You 
may be helped to draw the distinction, for which you see room, 
by selecting some examples of both kinds of religious profession 
—those all -but universally regarded, and those which, if not 
all but universally disregarded, are made with such frivolity 
and thoughtlessness as to imply an utter contempt for the 
words to which utterance is given. Do you not think that the 
Ten Commandments offer examples of religious precepts suitable 
for an examination of this kind ? 

T, They ought not ; for if any one portion of our religious 
creed ought to be entirely beyond the reach of either miscon- 
ception or disregard, we should look for it in that which is sup- 
posed to contain direct applications of religion to conduct, 
—positive injunctions, admitting of no neglect or evasion. 

P. Nevertheless, your experience of life ought to prevent 
yonr feeling confident that they do not. A few questions upon 
them will soon settle the construction that has been placed 
upon this portion of religion, as exemplified in daily conduct. 
What may we say of the commandment, ** Thou shalt do no 
muider" ? 

T, In regard to that commandment, at all events, people's 
professions and conduct harmonize. It seldom happens, on 
those rare occasions when murder has been committed, that 
the culprit does not admit murder to be a sin, while he attempts 
to establish his innocence; and, when conviction has taken 
place, the circumstances which led to the crime are generally 
laid bare — such as, desire of revenge, drunkenness, want of 
wealth and lack of industry to earn it, and other temptations . 
beyond the power of his ill-regulated nature to resist. There 
can be no doubt that, while this commandment is listened to 
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wiili thift t^AViii luul repeated bj the lips, it is intended to be 

/*! Wiiutil itimilar reiucorks be equally applicable to the com- 
lu»ia(liiuiuUi ** Thou shalt not steal," and ** Then shalt not 
Wm' lUlHti witut^itii a^utst thy neighbonr" ? 

l\ WouW th*y also apply to, "Remember thou keep holy 
M(^NuMmih-aay"^ 

Ti 'ritiM (Huumaxvdment) it must be admitted, is treated in a 
tMMUii^r whioh u\l^ht Wad to the inference that its diyine origin 
WMH iWultiit I ttiu0() tho olass of people who allow themselyes the 
\\\mijt of ukt^yluK It jtt»t so far as it does not interfere with 
{Mv \\Wm\i^ aud oonvonienoe, while they make a great show 
mI* V4iM|)tt(tt ft^r tho >Yords» is hold to be exemplary and 
lHi|ltftomt« 

t\ U lUtt Ut« ttP^ a&d «a9y manner in which this command- 
mwi Im MmtW (u ai^viuumodato itself to fashion and conyenience, 
\mWvkA olf MH^ukUivtl lUiihiou and conyenience to giye way to the 
l«Mmiimiutimiuti m t^xample of the aptitude, before noted, for 
AMdlMH iti Hovlptur« what is taken into it ? We can readily 
JmiUtt wht>Ut<>v a luau break one of the three commandments 
alii^aily oiWd l bat who oaa teU whether a man be observing or 

Tt Yuu l*t»iulud ui of an observation, which struck us forcibly 
At Urn Uuii*r— that it was impossible to judge how a man 
MliMiirvt)il tilt) Hakbath, unless it was known how he conducted 
tiiiiiiiiilf on tl)« other days in the week. We freely admit that 
m iU^m'^ViMm of the Habbath can be worse than that of a dis- 
\\\\^ of abMtlu<)nco from particular kinds of work by a 
thorouifhly bad man. 

J\ Arti you not in danger of becoming obnoxious to some of 
yottr OhrlNtlan friends, who are more given to condemn men as 
irroligloui because they do not conform to their mode of observ- 
ing the Babbath, than to infer that they desecrate the Sabbath 
by their ill-conduot on the week-days ? 

T. We would not be understood to sanction a disregard for 
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forms; bnt we do not hesitate to admit that it is most 
revolting to attempt to make of them substitutes for good con- 
duct, or screens for bad conduct. 

P. In the days of my youth it happened to me to be put 
upon my defence by one of your self-constituted saints. I had 
been invited, on a Sunday, to a friend's country house, about 
ten miles from London. Glad of an opportunity for exercise 
and air free from smoke, the day being frne, I sauntered down 
with a pleasant companion, so as to arrive soon after morning 
service. We had not been long there, chatting over luncheon, 
before another visitor made his appearance. When he heard 
me say that I had walked from town, he remarked that I must 
have walked very fast. " Quite the reverse," I replied; ** I 
started early, on purpose to breathe the balmy air of this glori- 
ous day at my leisure." " Then," said he, " you have not been 
to church ? " I readily admitted that I had not ; and straight- 
way he made, known to me how greatly he disapproved my neg- 
lect of public worship. I knew that he had not 'come so great 
a distance as I had ; but still it appeared to me that he could 
hardly have walked from his house since church-time ; and a 
remark to this effect brought forth the explanation that he had 
ridden, not walked, over. " Now," said I, " let us appeal to 
our excellent host, let him be the judge which of us is the 
greater sinner — ^I, who have disregarded no commandment, or 
you, who have made your horse labour on the Sabbath-day. " 
My reprover's countenance assumed an expression of mixed 
annoyance and anger at this unexpected retort, and I could not 
refrab from suggesting as a justification of what he had done, 
that perhaps it was pleasure, rather than work, for his horse to 
carry so good a Christian. Let us pass on to another com- 
mandment, ** Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain." 

T. We freely confess, in regard to the Commandments, that 
although we have learned to repeat them accurately, we have 
not been accustomed to examine them critically. We can 
lieither justify the omission^ nor excuse those who blinded us 
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to it. We are not exactly prepared to say what is taking the 
name of the Lord in vain. Of late years many forms of oath 
have been abolished as irreverential, which were formerly 
enforced. There is a strong contention now, that certain forms 
of prayer, still persisted in, are a breach of this commandment. 

P. If any meaning is to be attached to this commandment, 
the two most obyious ways of sinning against it are — 1. To 
pray for things impossible, or so improbable as not to be 
serionsly expected ; and, 2. So to join in prayers as thongh no 
effect were to be expected from them, in regard to things both 
possible and probable. I will say nothing of forms of prayer 
which characterize the Almighty as otherwise than the perfec- 
tion of wisdom and goodness ; for they do worse than take His 
name in vain — ^they give Him a bad name^ Have yon ever 
been present at the reading of prayers in the two HonseB of 
Parliament, or at onr two Universities, and seen and reflected 
upon the reverence there shown for the Lord's name ? 

T. According to yon, it wonld be easier to obey that com- 
mandment by refraining &om prayer altogether, than by joining 
in most forms of worslup. 

P. Yon will not deny that a devont man had better keep 
silence than appeal to the Lord, whether for thanksgiving or 
prayer, in terms disparaging to His high attributes. But I do 
not ask yon to adopt my opinions, real or supposed. I wonld 
rather caution you against adopting any till after careful con- 
sideration. The last commandment, ** Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's house," &c., suggests matter for serious reflec- 
tion to one who would neither harden a dull conscience nor 
wound a susceptible one, while striving to enlighten its 
darkness. 

T. Are you among those who hold it to be impossible to keep 
this commandment ? 

P. Nay, it is for you to consider how it is kept, and to work 
out for your own guidance the land-marks which, in your deal- 
ings with others, separate the legitimate desire for possession 
from that ill-regulated craving which is expressed by '* covet." 
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Stodies of the Commandmenis in tHs spirit will lead you to 
turn a. deaf, ear to that empty, turgid deelamation, which, while 
it Goxmives at an unbridled hankering in some after others' 
possessions — especially possessions meant to be applied to 
public purposes — cruelly terrifies and disturbs many who are 
striving diligently to earn a sufficiency for their families. 

T. Tou have supplied us with matter for deep and long 
meditation. We are bound to admit that written records^ 
by themselves, do not furnish proof sufficient to enable us to 
judge of a people's religion. We must know what their con* 
duct is in conjunction with their professions, — not that conduct 
which the respectable portions of society unanimously condemn, 
but iiiat conduct which the respectable classes approve and 
enconrage. 

P. Our main reliance in forming a judgment of people's 
religion, must be on the knowledge that we have been able to 
obtain of their conduct. Their professions of fsdth are not to 
be lost sight of.. They may assist us to include conscientious- 
ness in the catalogue of their virtues, or force us to add hypo- 
crisy to their other vices. Where conduct and profession are 
at variance, we shall have to consider whether the conduct is 
generally condemned — accounted for, though it be, by that 
^^ you have charactenssed as an infirmity of our nature — or 
whether it is generally practised, the variance being disre* 
garded, and the conduct approved. How deeply rooted the 
liabit may be of repeating words, without a thought of attach- 
ing a meaning to them, or of acting in manifest contradiction, 
to the words, as.oisdinariiy construed, is more easily exemplified 
b past than in present: conduct ; better gibbeted in the form of 
Blave catching and holdiog, hecetic and. witch burning, dueil- 
ing and pzivaieenng, than in child-neglect^ luxurious indult 
grace-in the midst of destitution, and in the vices out of which, 
grow the social, evil : the former being alrjured, the latter 
tolerated by this generation, to which the appeal has to be 
made. The man who would attempt to organize a crusade 
against the. latter must b& prepared for lai^Mer and contempt 
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from the very sinners. He could not disturb them sujQ&ciently, 
so strong is their hold on society, to rouse them to anger. 

T, We hope,, nevertheless, that you will be persuaded to 
continue into our own times, if only for our edification, those 
inquiries which have thrown so much light upon the bearing of 
religion upon conduct in the past. 

P. You are aware, I make no doubt, that there are people 
among us who are strongly convinced — and they are by no 
means shy of producing their reasons for these convictions — 
that the destitution prevailing so widely around us might be 
greatly diminished, and perhaps, in time, be extirpated alto- 
gether. 

T. We are aware of that ; and we confess that we have of 
late been drawn very much towards these views ourselves. 

P. Will it take you by surprise — ^wiU it be listened to as 
something strange and new, if I whisper in your ears that 
there are people who call themselves <' Christians,*' with friends 
and hangers-on, who prefix " good " to ** Christians," and give 
no offence in so doing ; people so called, I say, who denounce 
these views as wild, visionary, and unchristian ? 

T, There are such, we admit, but it is to be hoped that they 
are not very numerous. 

P. More numerous than you suppose ; but my hope is that 
they are less formidable than numerous. We will pass on 
from convictions to the measures taken to enforce them in 
practice — ^to act up to them. The people to whom I allude 
are not mere dreamers. They have not only stated what their 
convictions are, and on what they are grounded, but they have 
set forth the means by which the object proclaimed — the great 
diminution — ^the all but extinction of destitution, may be at- 
tained. Can you conceive any opposition, whatever may be its 
kind, and under whatever name disguised, that ought to deter 
these men from persevering in what they hold to be a holy 
work? 

T. Certainly not, 

P. To you the haunts of poverty and wretchedness are not 
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onknown, and flie causes of desiitatian are not quite a mysteij • 
Can yon teQ me iHienee the means, first for relioTing, then for 
preventing, this misezy are to be obtained ? 

T. They can €sb1j come from the rich ; that is, from people 
who hare wealth to spare after they haTe made proyision for 
the reasanaUe Ghnstian wants of their own households. 

P. Can you see your way to such an application of the super* 
fluons wealth of the rich, as might gradually but effectually 
rednoe sufSsring, from want, within yeiy narrow limits ? 

T. We can; and that, too, while keenly alive to the danger 
from a misapplication of this wealth, which might be made to 
aggravate sudGTenng from destitution, both in extent and intensity* 

P. Can you surest any method of abolishing or even of 
greatly (Jiminiahing destitution, and of providing for its relief 
meanwhile, in which contributions from superfluous wealth can 
be dispensed with ? 

T. That certainly is beyond our power, and we should think 
l)eyond anybody's power. 

P. The question now before us has assumed this form : 
--There are people, and you seem inclined to enlist among 
them, who are convinced of the possibility of greatly diminish' 
ing the extent of suffering from want, and who know of no 
method of accomplishing this work without the command and 
jadicious application of the superfluous wealth in possession of 
the rich. Ought they to omit any effort to persuade the rich 
that the most sacred, the most religious of purposes, before the 
luxuries of furniture, equipage, and dress, to which they can 
devote their superfluous wealth, is to assist in organizing and 
arming the crusade now projected, not against Saracens and 
infidels, but against destitution, vice, and misery ? 

r. Nothing ought to induce them to relax their efforts, or to 
deter those of them, if there be any, who are rich, from setting 
the example of so applying their own wealth. 

P. As we have abundance of rich men among us to whom 
these thoughts would appear strange, and utterly subversive of 
all established usage, and hence of all religion ; who would 
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Imt by a oof&sideralioii of the probable eonseqnenees of iirbroducing 
your teaching into schools, or of continuing to exclude it. 

P. Ab you have frequently attended my classes, I need not 
take up your time by dwelling at any length upon what my 
lessons consist of, or by attempting explanatiims of what I am 
aiming at. My pomtion is briefly this : — ^I have observed, on 
examining the courses of lessons in many of our schools, a gene- 
nl omiflsion of anytbinglike systematic instruction in the method 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, good and bad, wise 
and foolish conduct ; and of inducing to the practice of that which 
has been recognized to be rigl^t, good, and wise conduct. I 
have been deeply impressed with ^e fatal consequences that 
must result from this omission, mjik only throu^ the want of' 
capacity icfr self-guidance, but £hrough thoughtlessness and 
misappreheaision as to the duty of self-discipline. It has 
appeared to me that, so long as this omiamon remaiQed unreo- 
tifiedy it would be irrational to expect any sensible diminutioin 
in the extent of that destitatbn, for i^ relief of which we are 
80 urgently implored eveiy day of our lives. Would it not 
btve been base in me to remain torpid and inactive with such 
mm in my head, and to make no attempt to give publicify to 
them, and to reduce them to practice ? 

r. It would ; for it la allowable to express how low our 
estimate would be of airjr man, if he were the very reverse 
of what he is. 

P. Aoc^riang your expressions of encouragement and ap- 
proval in part compensation for the reproaches which I have 
had to endure, I will ask whether you thmk the work chalked 
oat fixr Hie man wlio would attempt to Bxipjfij the omission 
refiBrred to, was about enough to occupy the attention of one 
who did not wisb to fritter away his time and energieef, by 
ondertaldng more than lie could possibly accomplish ? 

r. Quite enough, even with the assistance of all the allies 
and suxiHazies who might unite iSveir forces to his. 

P. I am not a jschocilmaster. If I wei^ it would be mj 
dniy to see that my boySi to the best of my ability, and to the 
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extent of my means and opportunities, should be taught eveiy- 
thing needful, to enable them to conduct themselves well as 
men ; to see that nothing was omitted. They who do not like 
me call me a busy-body. I call myself an assistant-teacher, 
wining to converse with schoolmasters, as I am conversing 
with you ; willing to give lessons to their boys, if they like 
to engage me, as they do sometimes a teacher of drawing, 
of a foreign language, or of music and singing. By way of 
having a short name for what I teach, suppose I call myself a 
teacher of social science. I go into a school : I am pleased 
with the master, and listen to his account of all his trials and 
difficulties. I find that, in common with most others, he has 
' no notion of the omission to which I am sensitively alive. He 
is an earnest man, and intelligent, so &r as one can be 
who has been kept in the dark upon the very fundamentals of 
teaching and training. Ought I to say to him, '' Why do you 
not teach reading, and writing, and arithmetic ? Why do you 
not teach geography, history, mathematics, and mechanics? 
Or what ought I to say to him ? 

T. You ought to ask why he does not teach social science ; 
and that, of course, you would not ask until you had made 
some progress in explaining to him what was meant by social 
science. You might end by inviting him to converse with you, 
and by giving a few lessons to his children in his presence. 

P. All this have I done, and I rejoice in it. But I must 
not conceal from you how severely I have, at times, been taken 
to task. On one occasion, through a common friend — ^not coming 
in contact with the mighty teacher himself— -I was endeavouring 
to secure that his attention should be called to this omission 
by his predecessor in the school, of which he had just been 
elected head-master — he a schoolmaster, scholar, and divine, 
all in one. His rebuke was as crushing as it was called for : 
** This Philo can see good in nothing but social science.'* I 
need not say^ that he and his scholars, so fisur as they depend 
upon him, most probably continue strangers to social science. 

T. We are met in the same way. The principal and teachers 
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of the training-school oat of which we came, profess to be sick 
of hearing ns talk of social science. 

P. Did you not tell them that sickness sometimes proceeds 
&om weakness of stomach, as well as from unfitness of the 
food put into it, and that weakness of stomach, again, may be 
traced to weakness of brain ? But, possibly, they maj^ dislike 
physiology, and would be unable to understand you. 

r. You are nearer the truth than you imagine; and we have 
heard people give utterance to the suspicion, that the true 
reason for their not introducing instruction in social science 
and physiology into the training college where we were taught, 
is the ignorance on these subjects of the principal and his staff, 
which they hope to keep out of sight by the vehemence of their 
denunciations, as well of the sciences as of the '< unchristian'* 
men who are trying to force these sciences upon them. 

P. And which appears to you the more "xmchristian," — the 
keeping from children instruction indispensable for their future 
well-being, or the insistrog upon its being imparted to them? 

T, We are sony to have to make the confession ; but from 
the time that we first became acquainted with your teaching, 
and began, little by little, to imitate it in our schools — ^to the 
great benefit of the children, and to our own comfort in 
governing them — our confidence in those who omitted to qualify 
ns for what we are attempting, and who have done their best 
to deter us from supplying their omissions, has been steadily 
on the decline. 

P. I have unintentionally, and perhaps unavoidably, given 
BtOl greater offence. At first, I directed my efforts to persuade 
others to admit instruction in social science into schools, such 
as I found them. Then I gathered around me teachers who 
were not indisposed to listen to matters recommended by no 
authority known to them. But this did not satisfy me ; was 
scarcely commensurate with what my position and means 
demanded of me. I determined to promote the opening of 
new schools — ^schools in which the instruction advocated by 
me should be specially attended to. And here ccsnes the 
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aggEaTationofmyofiBmeemtkeejesof jour " good ChTJgtianB." 
I am decidedly of opinion thai it is nninsey irreyerent, sacri- 
legioas, and dangerous, to put the Bible, both the Old and 
New Testament, — but particnkxly the fenner, — as a lesson- 
book, into the hands o£ duldzen. Holding this opinion, 
should I haye been justified in allowing the Bible to be 
made a lesson-book in sdiooJs nndor mj eontrol ? 

T. We think not; alihovgh we are not withimt regret at 
heaonng yon utter saeh strong expressions, decidedly in oppo- 
sition to the feeHngB of almost all who axe engaged in pro- 
motmg ednoatien. 

P. Nothing short of examimng, seriatim, with yon, selections 
of yoQT own making £nom the Old and New Testament, woold 
enable me to do justice to the grounds of my opinion, which 
has been formed after the most matore consideraticm* 

T, Will you &Toar us, on some future occasion, by allowing 
us to have a Hbw conyersationfl with you on iliis very subject? 
We don't wish to be at Tariance with you. We^ at all events, 
are eouTinced of the fiEumesa which porrades all your teaching, 
and feel thai your &imees cannot depart from you in discussing 
with us so important a subject as Bible-teaching. 

P. I will not re&tse your request. But I must advert to 
another point in vindication of my proceedings. The adequaie 
ieaduBg of social scieoee is, in my oj^on, essential to re- 
ligiousness of dispoeitien and conduct, and Bible-lessons, as 
they are conducted in schools, unfavourable and obstructive 
to it. I believed that aoany parents shared in this opinion. 
Haying the aaeans and opportunity, ought I to have denied 
them access to the instraetion which they desired for their 
ehildran, free from what they held to be likely to damage 
and mislead them ? 

T. We certainly do not see why they ^uld not, in common 
with all other parents, be allowed to select, out of all the educa* 
iion open to them for their children, that whidbi they moat 
approved oL And it would have been an imwarrantable deie- 
rioraiUni of the good education intended for them, to adulterate 
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ii with wbat jon and they eanaiiexod io be a Boxioiu 



P. It may he with iostmction as with food. One does not 
detract from the qualities of foodsnitable for a fall-grown man, 
by pointixig out that it is not snitable for children or infimts. 
Nor does one nnderralne instruction, OTidently addressed to 
gcown-v^ men, because one objects to its being forced upon 
chUdreiL As milk, which contains ^.Ha elements of all thd 
tissues of the body, so combined as to be readily digested and 
assimiiated by the in£uit, is the best nourishment that can be 
proTided for it; while beef and mutton, containing the same 
elements in a different form, would be damaging rather than 
ontiitious : so religiousness of teaching and training, provided 
by a schoolmaster well Tersed in social science, will dcTelop 
in a child those religious qualities which would be crushed 
imder a coarse of Bible lessons read and repeated. 

T» Your Yiews are that, as a course of diet ad^ted for ehil- 
dren, from which many kinds of food are excluded, is best fitted 
to preserve them to assimilate man's meat, so a course of teach- 
ing aad training, from which Bible reading and repeating are 
excluded, is best adapted for preparing them to appreciate, aa 
it deserres, the Bible, reserved for their study as men. We 
look forward with curiosity to the exposition of some of the 
reaaoss which have satisfied you that the Bible is not only unfit, 
but dangerous to be used as a lesson-book for the instruction 
of ehildren, in whom it is wished to cultivate religiousness of 
disposition and conduct. 

P. There is one very startling fact in the present state of 
the education-question — one that ought to be most painful for 
teligious men to look at — which has been brought prominently 
into view by the attempt to force the Bible into schools. I 
fikould like to compare notes with you on this subject, to go 
over it most minutely, before entering upon the statement of 
my reasons for thinking that the Bible ought to be kept out of 
the hands of school-children. You must have heard, over and 
over again, ** religious dijBGiculties " pleaded in excuse for the 
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{iiii4i^iiflt6 proTiBum oi edneatioiL. Cbn joa tdl me vlut is 
metaii bj '^ religions difficulties ?*' 

T» We nndentand hj that erpressioii, fiie diffoenees of 
opinion among the leaders of the Taiioas r^^oos sects, into 
which Christians haye Cormed themsehres. 

P» Are these (so-called) religions difficulties in the my of 
educational extension nothing more tluui diswrnsions among 
Christians, or supposed Christians ? 

T, So it seems. The parties who are most aetirebf engaged 
in the religions controyersies mixed np with edncation, are 
Chnrchmen, Boman Catholics, and Dissenters — piindpanj in 
opposition to one another, bnt occasionallj breaking into con- 
vulsive struggles within their several churches ; of accord onty 
on one pomt — ^their dislike of what is called secularizing 
edncation, 

P. And what is meant by secularizing education ? 

T, Confining education exclusively to imparting intelligence 
and forming character, so as to induce conduct fiivourable to 
general well-being. 

P. Bnt is not this an indispensable part of religious 
eduGfttiott? 

1\ Certamly it is. They deny, however, the possibility of 
giving it, unaccompanied by instruction from the Bible. 

P, They admit, then, the necessity of giving good secular 
education ? 

T, They cannot help admitting that ; but they say it must 
be in company with Bible lessons. 

P. Supposing them to be right, do they not place themselves 
and, so far as that is possible, religion also, in a false position ? 
Without Bible-lessons, an essential part of religious education 
might be given universally, or, at all events, much more gene- 
rally than it is — ^they assuming the duty of imparting the sup- 
plementary Bible-lessons which they deem indispensable. 
What is their course ? They insist that Bible-lessons shall be 
bduded in the course of school education, while they cannot 
agree what their Bible-lessoni^ shall be. 
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T. Ton are too strong for ns. 

P. Nay ; if there be strength anywhere, it is in the case ; 
and neither yon nor I onght to be satisfied till its tmth and 
justice are clearly set forth. Some portion of its strength may 
then be imparted to both of ns. We are agreed, I think, that 
a very large nnmber of onr children are debarred from educa- 
tion, and a still larger nnmber are reoeiying a very indifferent 
education, so &r as the secnlar portion of it is concerned ? 

T. Quite so. 

P. And that the secular is essential to the religions portion 
of the education ? 

T, From this, also, there is no escape. 

P. Neyertheless, among the difficulties which impede the 
extension of education to all children, are some called ** reli- 
gious difficulties ? " 

T, So it appears. 

P. Are the people, among whom these difficulties arise, 
religious people ? 

T. Certainly. 

P. Is not the act of preventing the education of children a 
very bad act ? 

T, As bad as possible. 

P. Are bad acts performed by bad or by good people ? 

T. By bad ; unless the bad acts be unintentional, acts not 
intended, or the consequences whereof were unperceived. 

P. Are we to decide that bad acts are always committed 
either by bad or by ignorant men ? 

T. We think so. 

P. If «* religious difficulties " be an allowable expression, 
Qiight we not with equal propriety say, '* Christian difficulties," 
since, in this country, however numerous the sects, each arro- 
gates to itself, and wrings from its neighbours, the right to be 
called Christian ? 

T. We see what you are arriving at. Good secular educa- 
tion, an essential part of religious — ^that is, of Christian — 
education, is prevented by *^ Christian difficulties." 
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P. Yon have anticipated me. Let ofl fbllov ooi tiie < 
quenees. The ezclnnoii of ehildren from edneatioii is 
an atrocioufly act. Tlie men who commit it are bad 
ignQrant men. And, so £sur as yonr '* good Ghiistkns *' 
cemed, we mnst put them down as ignorant num — most 
rant and pnrblind, since they seem incapaUe of tzacdog j 
the destitntion, vice, and ciime, whidi they deplcnra, 
denial of edneationt caitaed by their owsl highly^ 
Christian nnfitness. 

T. Are yon sot beaiii^wiihnndne serenty upon these 
well-meaning men ? 

P. I am not bearing upon them at alL I am ceolj pi 
be&re yon how they have been bearing mpon thtfoselves. 
idea of pleading '^ religions difficnlties " in eztennatioa of : 
most atrocious of delinquencies — ^neglect of childhood — did j 
originate with me. If there be crimination, it is sdf-< 
tioa, always severe when profiered unintentionally as a vindioi^ 
tion — severest of all when trumpeted as self-laudation. Teail'' 
mony given against one's self, and summed up to guide a joxj ' 
in forming their verdict, shuts out the possibility of staying its 
effect by attempting to raise a cry against false witnesses. 

T, It must be confessed that the expresBum, '^ religions diffi- 
culties," was most unhappy. NevertheLass, we cannot help 
seeing that there are difficulties in the way of extending educa- 
tion to all children. 

P. Can ibese difficulties be aggravated by religion, or by 
Christianity, properly understood and discreetly followed np in 
conduct ? 

T. The office of Christianity is to remove such difficulties ; 
to sofben down, not to inflame animosities. 

P. As you are fEhmiliar with my teachings, you can tell me 
whether you thiuk, if I were to visit Constantinople, I should 
be right in going among the children as I do here ? 

T. You would be doing a good act if they would admit you 
into their schools. 

P. You fear that the <' good Mahomedans" would keep me 
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out. But suppose I met inth» liere and tkere, a sensibla man 
among these good Mahomedans who, like you, approTiag my 
znethod of (xmyeraisg with cMldreiiy said, ** Welcome, enter 
and co-operate with ns in onr efiEbrts to make good men of 
these children.*' How onght I to begin, think yoa 2 

T. As we have generally heard yon. 

P. Ought I not to draw forUi the Bible from nader my 
cloak, and holding the sacred Yolome np before their eyes, 
proclaim that from this Book — from this Book alone — can the 
rnles be learned of " good and holy living " 2 

T, With such an exordimn yoa woold not gain a hearing. 
According as the teachers and duldren, ** good Mahomedans," 
sympathised or not with your sensible Mends, they would bow 
you out with courteous contempt,, or drive you out with in- 
dignation. 

P. In either case the children would be deprived of my 
lessons. But should I be justified in leaving my Bible at 
home or keeping it under my cbak ? 

T. More than justified — commanded, we should say, by 
religion — by Christianity, whose inspirations enjoin you to do 
all the good you can, and not to ^shut yourself out from any 
opportunity of dodng it that comes in your way. 

P. It would suffice according to you, if, having studied the 
Bible, I poured £brth among the children as much of its fruits 
as they and their parents were, in my judgment, willing to 
receive and capable of digesting and assimilating ? 

T. And it would be insanity to try to force upon them a 
much larger quantity of its fruits, in a form sure to be rejected 
with loathing. 

P. Are you not unconsciously yielding to my presumed 
peculiarities, or as your " good Christian" friends might say, 
to my infirmities, my heresy, my infidelity ? Would you act 
in this way if you were at Constantinople ? 

T. We should be irreligious and unchristian if we did not. 

P. If you could be spared at home, I should be glad to see 
you appointed to the '' Educational Council '* in the Govern- 
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^i A tax or rate mast be leried to supply the means. 
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P. Can no other plan be thought of? 

T. There are yolnntaiy contributions; but hitherto they 
have proved inadequate. 

P. You have not considered what might be the effect, if 
your ''good Christian" friends could be induced to suspend 
their unseemly squabbles so fax as they affect the welfare of 
children. Might they not form a conference among themselves, 
admitting Jews — ^in imitation of the example of the House of 
Commons — on an equal footing with others gathered for the 
purpose, to consider of the essential elements in which all 
might concur, of an education adapted to train up children 
into good men ? With what prodigious effect might they not 
then unite their religious energies in invoking the contribu- 
tions of the rich to wipe out the stain of adult luxury sur- 
rounded with religious trappings, but deaf to the cries of 
neglected children ! 

T. We ought to make allowance, or at least to show some 
indulgence, towards the rich men who live thus inexcusably, if 
they share in the very common impression that poverty and 
one of its consequences, child-neglect, are destined ever to 
cling to society; and that sacrifices on their part, with a view to 
banish poverty from the land, would be vain. 

P. What are your own convictions as to the possibility of 
bringing about by education a great diminution, if not an 
entire suppression, of that extreme poverty to which we give 
the name of destitution ? 

T. Till we had paid attention to the supplement and expan- 
sion of our present education which you have been recommend- 
ing, we certainly shared in the convictions and despondency of 
those who excuse themselves from engaging warmly in a hope- 
less crusade. You have thrown a light on the work of educa- 
tion which has enabled us to see that when once education, as 
yon understand it, shall have been imparted to all children 
without exception, destitution will cease, or be reduced within 
so small a compass as to be easily relieved. 

P. You and I, and I trust many besides, are in this position. 
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W« kaow ^aX ihen is m fic^litfiil mass of destitntjoa^^- m^ ^j 
timmtg «. We know mort of llie enses of this ciiS^^;^^ 
«ttd ire know ihaX these ouises an lemoYaUe hy an eyjr ^vi 
Ihe like of irUdiiro have stadied together. Ooghi n^^.^^^^^ 
tl fcd aa^wwr to kan iiky edaeatiaB of the xi^t kind «l. * \ 
l5 ke kariMOMs^ iriUiheid ? aad iHio aiethe abettor^^^^ 
feemnes^ aad tolenite8» aad ooaBrpeiB in s state of i^ 

r. C^ftainlyiraoagki. ;J\^ 

A WiUiAiAo«ght<NvtiMNi^ to be chiefly ocor™^"^ 

muileMUMe ^ik[-Msleet» or inA tiie reasons far an 
Iketr iiildli(f|eiiee> appealiag to Iheir hnaanity, and if i 
MiMngli ekkiM of indigBalioB, iribich may alann them j 
Mid ^«ir leligtom pielHiaioos he made to give irny to : 
l^wj^rty Uttd^r^tood and doToatly ahided by ? '^^ ^ 

t\ Tkei^ <!aa be nd do«bt> idale indnlgeaee ooght it, 
f^tl«iiid«l to IkoM who kaTB beea reared in a tainted and^^^ 
MOMitttaft «t»w«pkera» that ao eifiNrts oagfat tt> be faai^ 
for «(«ttHitag the coatagioa* *^^ 

r% New» what mmit we admit of most of tiiose who hd||^^ 
ik« etlenMon and improTfimeDt of education whieh we irar ^ 
but* 1^ ar» they Christtaaa f ^^c 

r» Many of them are, nadoabtedly; ftr they ozdy oi^^ 
Ikitittgu ^pioiaaee« ^ 

l\ Are there not others who shirk thdr obvioiis dntioi^^ 
toWUVdM ekildiea through what maybe cafled a pasmve depra^^^ 
tt|y» wkiob oia ei^y itself while the seeds of misery, yioe, nil*- 
«»bie ive beiag town broadcast ? Are they Christians ? 

3\ As they oall themsehes so, and as society adoiowledgeB ^i 
Iktm lo be Ohristiaas, it only remains for ns to dass them as '^ 
** professiag Ohiistiaas.*' 

i». If we were compeUed to accept the expresfflon" regions 
or OhriiMaa diflJouMy " as explanatoxy of the withholdmg of 
education fifom childrah how most we interpret it so as to 
-^^^itiateUigihle? ^ 
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T, It can only mean the ignomnee of good Cfaristians, and 
the insmceriiy of profeBsing Christuma. ^tts interpreted, the 
teorm " rdigiova diffioii% " woild conrey some mtimatioii of 
the obstmction to wdl-bdng interposed byignoraaee andinain- 
eeritj, dieltered under tibie name of religioii. 

P. Does it not appear to yon that the large number of 
children still allowed to grow np nnoared cor ill-eared for, 
would, in the eyes of a stranger, taut npon studying onr 
CSfarifitiaBifty and onr method of vueiaskg vpon it, eozisiitnte a 
foimidable argoment against dhnstianity itself, or eanse him 
to BiEBpect the sineerii^ <^ the wealthy and powecfiil, at least, 
among '' pvo&asng Chastoms" ? 

T. £58 eondamnation, then, shoidd ML npon ihe ''pzo- 
fesaing CMsftniMi *" ; fbr if there be one dsty more improssiTely 
enjemed than others in the Gospels, it is tiiat of earing ior 
UmB childzHu 

P. Who, ef a& tihoBB "mho oonniTB at ehild-negleet, may be 
eonsideired the greater ofoiders against Christianify — they 
irho pnxfeBB, or ^y who do not pro&ss, to be Christians ? 

T. The professing CSuuitians, of cemcBe ; tat they, by their 
conduct, discxeddi Ghmiaanity. The othezs can do no more 
than exhibit the bod ecmsequences of r^ecting ChristiaQity. 

P. Is it not suj^nhnng that your good Christian Mends 
aliODld ha^e oTerboked what you have so aftiy expressed — 
thai ivheee people miseondiiet themselves they inflict much 
grealer damage npon the Christian religion by professing, than 
by i^eetiag it? 

T. We don't penseiTe how you ean make out that they have 
ovedodked an inlerence which they ooold scarcely avoid making. 

P. Perimps I am doH; but I thought you had admitted 
that child-neglect was about as aggravated an offence against 
Christianity as man can commit. If, then, you feel compelled 
to bear witness, however reluctantly, to the prevalence of that 
sin in a so-called Christian community, must you not confess 
that the *^ good Christians " who are members of it have been 
sadly overborne and obstructed in their efforts to contrive that 
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no ddld sball be improTided with the protection and care 
necessary for its well-bemg? Oyerbome and obstmcted hj 
whom ? By open adrersaries, npon whom may be Tisited the 
disgrace and reproaches due to their conduct ? or by adyer- 
saries in the gaise of Mends, who are the loudest of the loud in 
proclaiming their zeal for religion ? 

T. We mnst yield. It would be painful to attempt an 
answer to yonr questions. 

P. I have yet a more serious question, which, if too painful 
fi)r you to answ^, you may neyertheless transmit to yonr 
Chiistian Mends. In the midst of crowds of neglected children, 
numerous enough almost to dishearten the humane, with all 
their deyotion, energy, and powers of endurance, two classes 
of adults are obseryable — one of professing Christians who look 
on, pitying children mudi in the same way as they acknow- 
ledge Christ : that is, with their lips, not stirring a finger, 
not contributing a mite, not subtracting a luxury from their 
enjoyments in order to proyide that children shall cease to be 
objects of piiy — the other of men who, making no professions, 
stretch forth both their hands, shrink from the pollution of 
luxnrious enjoyment, while children lack the bread of life, and 
not only contribute largely frt)m their means, but work for the 
purpose of being able to contribute more. Which is the reli- 
gious, which the irreligious dass ? In which shall we look 
£9r the enemies of religion ? Sad to say, the conduct of some 
professing Christians might suggest questions still more painful. 
For instead of feeling shame and improying by the example of 
their non-professing nei^bours, they haye dared to disparage 
their labours, and to yituperate them as godless and unchristian : 
by which it may be supposed they mean " unlike themselyes." 
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P. Has it eTer occuired to you to consider whether this charge 
of being an enemy to religion has been brought in such a shape 
as to compel the person accused to plead to it ? 

T. Like any other serious charge, the man who is conscious 
of innocence ought to confute it. 

P. If a man were publicly accused of theft, would the magis- 
trate call upon him to disprove the accusation ? 

T. Not till the grounds on which the charge was made had 
been stated. 

P. Might I then fairly ask my accusers to state the grounds 
—to produce the proofs on which they based their charge, 
before I condescended to notice it ? 

T. That cannot be doubted. 

P. And if, in answer to my challenge, they had no acts of 
mine to allege against me, should I be justified in exposing 
their recklessness and ignorance ? 

T. They would richly deserve such exposure. 

P. When an accuser makes a charge which he cannot sub- 
stantiate, is it lawful to condemn him out of his own mouth, of 
the veiy act which he is imputing to another, and of defiEunation 
besides ? 

T. Lawful and most desirable, if the accuser be guilty. 

P. Tell me, then, to the best of your beHef, of what religion 
yonr friends consider me to be the enemy ? 

T. Of the Christian religion. 

P. Of the Christian religion according to any possible inter- 
pretation, or only according to some particular interpretation ? 

r. We never heard them make a distinction between 

4 
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different interpretations or expositions of Christianity. With 
them there is but one and the same Christianity since the 
crucifixion of Christ. 

P. I know they will not welcome one who intrudes upon 
their sleepy Mth ; but I must insist upon their opening their 
eyes to facts which are indisputable. However elastic the 
words which are made to zepresfint things the most opposite ; 
the things are not the same because they are called by the 
same name. Is the reHgion which jusi^s slavery the same 
teligion as that which cotrdemnff it ?' The ChristiMi religioni 
as differently interpreted^ does bo^-. A msm who dieriflhee 
the Christian religion in one sense must be it» eaemy in the 
other. Of which am I accused ? 

T. Tou must know very well, that bdievers in flie Christian 
religion are not accustomed to consider religion in this light* 

P. Self-styled belierers, you meae. Tou» seem to objeet to 
my inquiring what is the meaning of the questi(» pirt to me, 
before I commit mysetf to an aniwes. A shwerp-jnstifying 
^and a slayezy-condemmng Chrifltiim, each says to me, Are joa 
a Christian ? I cannot say Yes to both of tkem« And tba one 
to whom I answer "not a Christian like mita yon," retorts 
upon me that I am not a Christiaon ; in other woris, that I am 
an enemy to religion. 

T. In this country, happfiy, the name of Clmstian eaii no 
longer be desecrated by being attaehed to slaye^holdecB. Are 
you not unnecessarily fiJSng back i^on fbrmerevil praeiices 
eschewed by all ChiistianB, to eetabfisb d&BtinctioBS whidt iio 
longer exist ? 

P. Have we not, in the present day, Churchmen^ Bonuoi 
Catholics, Disseni»rs, Convevts, Fermts^ Benegades, and 
Heretics ? Do they not sevefally aanrogate %9 themselves the 
title of << Christian ; ■' and are they equally eertain of extendizig 
that title to one another ? 

T. Nevertheless, thef idl agree in the fimdamentals of a 
common Christianity. 

P. Yon delight me; for I am in kojpes of obtaining from 
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you what has hitherto eluded my grasp. What are those fun- 
damentals agreed in by all who assmne the name of Christian, 
and make profession of the Christian MtL ? 

T. A belief in God and the SaTionr. 

P. Such conscientious and pains-taking men as you will, I 
am sore, excuse- my wishing to ascertain whether the words 
" God," and ** Saviour,*' represent the same ideas, in the 
persons who use them to me, that they call up in myself. If 
they represented different ideas, and I knew that they did, 
dhould I be waixanted in answering the question, without warn- 
ing my questioners of the difference between us ? Should I not 
be deoeiTing them ? 

T, You would certainly. If the subject were not so serious, wo 
should think you were amusing yourself in trying to peiplex us. 

P. Is it not that you are beginning to perceiye that you 
Ime taken things for granted, which you have not thoroughly 
examined ; that you are beginning to suspect you are not quite 
80 accurately in&rmed as you imagined ? Let us see if an 
example, taken &om the events of our own times, will help us to 
an onderstanding. The late dreadM carnage in the plains of 
liombardy, occuired under the audioes of two self-styled 
Cluistian En^^ois; their respective clergy by no means 
disavowing their pretensions. Did each, with his followers, 
ht^ve in God and the Saviour ? 

T. We never heard it questioned. 

P. Your form of answer makes me suspect that you ques- 
tion it. Not of you, then, for yourselves, but of you as peaking 
&r a host of self-styled Christians ; am I not compelled to ask, 
repulsive as it is to put such a question, in those awful battle- 
£elds were God and the Saviour represented ,by the Emperor 
of Austria, as fighting on his side ? 

L To ba sure they were. You never knew a battle in 
wliieh God was not invoked beforehand, and afterwards thanked 
ty the viotoar. 

P. And were God and the Saviour represented, by the 
Bmperor of the S'renfih, aa fighting for him? 

4—2 
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T. Yes, and with eqiial confidence. Sad to say, the omis- 
sion of an appeal to God and the SaTionr, before engaging in 
hunan sknghter, would be accoimted impious. To shed blood, 
and commit rapine, provided Their names be invoked, are 
Christian occupations with belligerents. 

P. Giving equal credence to Austrians and French, should 
we be compelled to believe that God fought against God, and 
the Saviour against the Saviour ? 

T. Could you not manage to give expression to your views 
in more guiutled language ? With &U that sympathy an'd 
attraction towards you which our attendance at your classes 
has produced in us, we cannot but confess that we are shocked 
at some of the questions which you put. What would be their 
effect upon those who listen to you for the first time? 

P. Profiting by your hint, I might possibly be at some pains 
to administer to their religious and intellectual wants, accord- 
ing as I judged of their capacity to digest. However urgent 
may be the need of nourishment to a starving man, food must 
at first be administered to him cautiously, both as regards 
quality and quantity. I am treating you as practical inquirers 
and advanced learners, for whom truths cannot be couched in 
language too plain or too forcible. If it were my duty to 
announce to you the commission of a murder, with all the 
horrible circumstances of atrocity which distinguished it, would 
you not be shocked ? 

T. Of course we should. To be otherwise, is scarcely pos- 
sible to a human being. 

P, Which would shock you most — the murder, or the narra- 
tion of it ? 

T. The murder clearly ; but we should also be shocked by 
the narration. 

P. Doubtless, we should all rejoice were murders to cease 
in the land ; but so long as society is afflicted by them, which 
would you prefer, that they should be known and all the cir- 
cumstances brought home to the perpetrators, or that they 
should be hushed up, and hidden firom society ? 
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T. How can you ask such a question ? When murders 
have been committed, it is absolutely necessary that pains 
should be taken to institute a most careful search and inquiry, 
so as to establish the guilt of the murderer, and to clear the 
characters of others,who,although suspected, are really innocent. 

P. When all the circumstances are detailed in a court of 
law, and published in the newspapers, is it better that the 
people who hear and read should be shocked or not ? 

T. Better that they should be shocked. A horror of crimes 
committed by others, is one of the signs by which an indisposi- 
tion to commit them may be inferred. A community in which 
the crimes that occur produce no pamful sensation, must be in 
a Teiy depraved state. 

P. After the trial and conviction of the murderer, what 
would you think of the judge, in passing sentence, and of the 
public writers in commenting upon the facts, if they did their 
ntmost to allay all the feelings of horror and disgust at the 
murder, the murderer, and the course of profligacy which led 
liim to the deed ? 

T. We should think that they were ill discharging their duty 
to society. 

P. What modification would be made in your opinion, if 
the course of life which ended in murder, had been marked by 
au interlarding of strong expressions of regard for religion, by a 
rigid attention to ceremonial forms, and by perpetual appeals 
to God and Christ, particularly while plotting crime and endea- 
vouring to blind victims ? 

T. Our horror at the crime would be increased ; and every 
body, from the judge downward, would be bound to rebuke it, 
if possible, in stronger language. It cannot but be an aggra- 
vation of any crime to commit and conceal it under the garb of 



* Apprehension of an alleged swindler. — ^William Seabright Chalkley, 
who, it will be remembered, absconded from Liverpool last year, being a 
defaulter to the extent of some 40,000/. to a Loan Society, of which he 
was Secretaiy and Manager, is now in the custody of the poHce in South- 
ampton, where he was apprehended a day or two since. It appears that 
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P. There are Imd men irho do ^Rsrse than this — vrha not 
OXL^ use i^li^on as a means of fhrowing iheir Tictims off their 
gnaid, and of eneonnging tiieir mynnidons to daring and 
endnranee in deeds of blood and lapine, but invoke the bless- 
ing of God and Christ npon their intended iniqmties, and after- 
awards make a display of giatitade for thdr snoeess throngh 
Divine agency. Which would be the more shocking, silenthsr 
to sanction, peAaps londly to justify, &is nnholy miion of 
TiHany and religions pretence, or to Tindieate religion by expos- 
ing the frand attempted in its mime ? 

T, To allow the imposture and viDaiiy to remain unei^sed. 

P. We may, in examining the conduct of two parties engaged 
in battle, be at a loss sometimes to decide where ihe blame 
rests. The act itself is horrible. Both may, one must, be in 
the wrong. Wherever may be the offence, is it not aggravated 

among his nimieroiis Tictims wae a lady named Skinner, who was a oon^ 
siderahle shareholder in the XiOaii Society in qnestion, and on i?hain 
CSialkley hada]sofeigedabi]lfor400f. Ifis-SkimierhaBieceDlfyieiiiOFBd 
to Sonthampton, and now resides in Sussex Place. Walking down the 
High Street of that town a few days since in company with her brother- 
in-law, she met a man whom she immediately noogmaed to be 
Chalkley, and he, it would seem, reciprocated the recognition ; for he 
tried to eTade her in eveiy possible way. To efiect this object he 
stepped into a thop ; but Hn. Skinner foBowed him, and oa her 
saying that she knew him, he told her she must be mistaken. She 
tiien said, **! know you rery well, your name is Chalkley;" 
when he replied, ''No, madam, my name is William Cook." He 
almost immediatehf went out of the shop, and walked up the stieety 
followed by the lady, who gaye him into the custody of the first pc^ce- 
man she met. The prisoner was taken before the borough magistrates on 
Saturday, tiie bench being occupied by Messrs. Bonaxd, iUl, and 8tek* 
bing,aDd remanded till £is morning, when he will be again brought up 
and handed over to the authorities at liverpooL The &t of Chalkley's 
apprehension was tetognphed to liTeipool, and an answer was retonied 
annoonciqg that a detective officer would leave there on Saturday after- 
noon, and he was expected at Southampton last night. The prisoner 
had been living with a relative at Southampton since his return to this 
country, and on searching the house several letters and documents wcfe 
found proving his identity. Among these papers is a printed certificate 
of his admission and recognition as a " local preacher in the Methodist 
Bpiscopal CSiurch" in Pennsylvania, where he passed as the "Bev. 
William 8. Cook," and also letters from the pastor of the Church, the 
Bev. W. Thompson, giving " our dear fiiend W. S. Cook" a very high 
character for "piety," "found doctrine," and other good qualities. — 
Times, nth JuM, IB^l. 
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by the inirasian of the Ahniglity — sometimes caUing bim tiie 
God of battles, ioto the field of caniage ? 

T. It is. 

P. How does 'Chnstian practice compare with that of the 
heathens, who, as you laiow, brought their gods on the battle- 
field, and in general were not shy of Tnixing np celestial with 
terrestrial concerns ? 

T. Eveiybody admiifi ilhat &e spread of Christianifcy has- 
greatly softened the horrars of war, althon^ it has not yet 
prevailed in putting a «top to war. 

P. That sentiment deserves a place in one of yonr school* 
books. Possibly it is to be found there. 1 doubt, however, 
whether the more intelligent Christians will adndie your mode 
of asserting the claims of Christianity ; and I am sare that the 
pioneers of progress have had littie reason to thank the recog- 
nized exponents of Ohristianity for the success wMch has 
attended thek lal>oar8. There are men, unworthy perhaps of 
beiog numbered by your £ri,ends among " good Christians," 
who ^oifld rather see the ministiara of a cherished religion con- 
ear in reprobating the acts and preventing the ignorance which 
lead to war, and in keeping aloof firom it, than in enlisting in it 
as eagerly as soldiers, in accepting its emoluments, in blessing 
the paraphernalia and pageantry by wbich its korrors are meant 
to be kept out of sight, and in alluring and encouraging re- 
cnnts by assurances of the favour of God in addition to the 
state pay. As if this were not sufficiently irreligious, they 
boast, besides, of the inftuence of thetr religion in softening 
the horrors of war. Are we ever told of the influence of reli- 
^on in softening the horrors of murder ? 

T. Not exactly ; kut we need not doubt that religion tas 
been instrumental in diminislung the frequency of murders. 

P. I am not disposed to raise a discussion just now upon 
&e accuracy or appropriateness of that assertion, which doubt- 
less is the result of cautions preparatory investigation. You 
must bear in mind, however, that what may truly ke said to be 
the effect of one kind of religion will not be tiie effect of 
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another kind, and different kinds may lurk under one name. 
Tell me, how did the heathens represent their gods as partici- 
pating in that cruel pastime — ^war ? 

T. Their gods were cut out for the work : human slaughter 
may he considered as one of the entertainments of the heathen 
gods. 

P. Did the heathens ever represent their Jupiter, or even 
that hloody monster. Mars, as fighting against himself? 

T. No ; having a multiplicity of gods, who were seldom of 
one mind among themselves, there was scope for a god or two 
on each side to favour the work of slaughter. 

P. Have you formed any opinion concerning the origin of 
the heathen gods ? 

T. We have always looked upon them as the creation of 
human harharism and superstition, fashioned after the model 
•of those men who were regarded as heroes hy their fellows — 
irascihle, courageous, hardy, lascivious, vindictive, capricious, 
and cruel. 

P. Were the heathens doing any thing inconsistent or incre- 
dihle, when they represented such gods as taking an active part 
in scenes of outrage, hlood and fuiy ? 

T. Not that we can see. The employment assigned to 
their gods was quite in keeping with the characters attributed 
to them. 

P. Would you also say that the intervention of the Almighty 
in human affairs, as perpetually represented hy Christians, 
corresponded with His exalted attributes ? 

T. It would be impious to say that. 

P. I think you will agree with me that so awful a subject 
as the divine attributes, and the manifestations of them on 
earth, ought neither to be lightly entered upon nor lightly 
passed from. Let me ask if, among all the men with whom 
you are acquainted, there were one who stood pre-eminently 
high with you for wisdom and goodness, what would your 
feelings be on hearing him spoken of as actively engaged in 
some silly discreditable work ? 
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T. Disbelief of the &ct, indignation at the calumny, and a 
wish to expose the slanderers. 

P. And if on challenging the slanderers for proof of their 
statements, they refused to retract, nay persisted in repeating 
it, telling yon at the same time that they qnite agreed in your 
exalted estimate of yonr friend, what would you think of them? 

r. We should be at a loss to think which predominated 
most in their baseness — ^stupidity or hypocrisy ? 

P. Ought the Majesty of the Almighty to be treated with 
greater or less reverence than the character of a good man ? 

T. Not with less, although it is impossible to show roTerence 
&r the Majesty of the Almighty without respecting the charac- 
ters of good men. 

P. Beyerting to the treatment of the Almighty by the two 
so-called Christian Emperors and their abettors, would it raise 
me in your estimation, would it relieve me from the imputation 
of hostility to religion, were I to profess myself a Christian like 
unto them, believing in their God, and trusting for redemption 
in their Christ? 

T, A very, very small minority, and they not the more in- 
teOigent, of the people of this country, would wish you to 
accept God and Christ as portrayed by either a French or 
Ansttian Emperor, especially when using those holy names to 
screen the consequences of a long course of treacheiy and 
Tiolaice on either side. But where nations are engaged in a 
Qghteous struggle lor self-defence or for putting down a dis- 
turber of the general peace, we see no impropriety in their 
appealing to God for His support, or in their gratefully acknow- 
ledging His assistance, through the merits and intercession of 
their Bedeemer, after they have been blessed with victoiy and 
success. The war in the Crimea, which this nation, at least, 
engaged in for the purpose of preventing an act of most bare- 
faced iniquity, was one in which the omission first to ask for 
Kvine assistance, and afterwards to express gratitude for it, 
wonld have savoured of impiety. 

P. Can the occasions ever occur, or must they not be ex- 
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nwln^h imre, irben bolh beDigerents, being ChristianB, ean 
W justified in askiiig or e:qpecting the special intervention of 
&ar God uid StTHW? 

T« Tlie oeetsMHis mar even be isre wben one only of the 
MQgeraits Moi be justified in feding eonfidence enon^ m 
flie goodness of bis erase. Wbeoi so me an occasion 
occ«r> lib»^ seems to be mil Ike mere reason for not ne 
iU We bad more Iban one groond for confiding in the good- 
ness of ovr cMEse^ and lor bdng eneonraged to appeal to 
HetTcn lor assislanee« We if&te resisting the aggressor, 
and oar Qmreb proTides ns mth a purer eiq>osition of the 
Cbnslian i>d6^on tiian tbe Gbeek Chnreh provides to its 
commnnkants. 

P« Ton am itttrodactng a matier on which I am not pre- 
pared lo gm an opinion* Yonmaybefiuniliar with the tenets 
oFtbe Oiwk Chnrdu I am muusqoainted with them. That 
flie Bnssians w«i« tbe wrong-doers I have no doabt. But to 
aroid an eleBM»t of such nnoeitainty, to me at least if not to 
ycm^ as tbe i^ktiTe merits of the English and Greek Churches, 
M VIS tan to wbal is now going on in the United States. If 
I am not misinfonned, both parties to ibis most melancholy of 
an tbe melancholy spectacles of modem times, claim to be 
«ngagedina** holy*' cause. And a holy cause among Christians 
means one approved by God and Christ, not that either party is 
dow in appealing to them by name. Would yon, as a Christian 
looker-on, pronoonce on which side Dhnne approbation is likely 
to be bestowed? 

I\ If there ever be an occasion when man mayyentnre, 
witbont presmnption or irreverence, to form an opinion npon 
God's judgment in human afiairs, it must he such a one as this. 
We should think that He can &vour neither party. A minority 
secedes, with every demonstration of hatred and contempt, 
accompanied by firaud and violence, and threats of aggression, 
firom an union of states, which if found no longer acceptable 
to their feelings nor adapted to their wants, would have been 
broken up very differently by a people deserving to be called 
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leligions. Whfle the United States, for so they may he called 
even after the amputation hy which diseased memhers have 
been serered from fhem, instead of setting to 'woik to heal the 
iroxmd and obtain increased Titality from the vezy operation, 
are engaging in mortal strife, success in which would hamper 
tiiem witii the duty of goyeming millions of their late fellow- 
citizens against &eir consent. 

P. Then you would no more recommend me to accept God 
and Christ, as they are belieyed in either by the Northern or 
the Southern States of the late United States of America, than 
you would have me accept Them from either of the two Em- 
perors. An American, who made a selection between the two 
and wished to avow his preference in security, would do well to 
keep to his own side of the horder, and thus escape the de- 
monsirations of Christian love which might await him on the 
other. 

T, Because men, led away hy iheir pasrions and seduced 
l^ngh Hieir infirmities, commit actions not sanctified hy their 
religion, the religion itself is not to be inculpated. 

P. Certainly not. A broad line of distinction, as we have 
Bad before, must be drawn between those acts generally 
acknowledged to be bad, which are committed by individuals 
led away by their passions or succumbing to temptations too 
strong for them to resist, and tiiose other acts, which, if bad, 
are not held to be so by prevailing opinion, or felt to be so by 
^U)8eivhoeommit, and encourage, and tolerate fhem. To do 
nnirdCT, to forge a signature, to bear fidse witness, to pick a 
pocket, to embezzle— these are acts contrary to law, and held 
also to be contrary to religion, forbidden by Q-od and the 
fiaTiour. Bi spite of all this, they are committed by a few ; 
hut society — the collective nations, denounce them. It may 
he said that the law, prevailing opinion, written religion, 
verhal religion, practical religion, as exemplified in conduct, 
all concur in stamping them as contrary to religion. Is it as 
easy to pronounce in regard to all acts, as it is in regard to 
tiiese, which are and which are not contrary to reli^on ? 
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T. There is great difficulty with some of them. That, we 
think, is generally admitted. 

P. Some acts have glided down the cnrrent of public opinion 
out of one class into another. We may feel no hesitation in 
characterizing as they deserve the acts of the Cmsaders, of 
traders in slaves, and of owners of privateers; hut what 
opinion of these acts was held by onr fore&thers 2 

T. As abettors of these acts, they stood in the same relation 
to murderers and thieves that the Scribes and Pharisees of old 
did to publicans and sinners. 

P. The distinction between Scribes and Pharisees on the 
one hand, and publicans and sinners on the other, is, that the 
forst commit bad acts, which are not condemned by the respect- 
able portions of society, while the second commit those bad acts 
which are condemned by them. Knowing what you do of the 
pains that I take to discriminate between right and wrong, 
good and bad, and to hdp others to a method of investigation 
which cannot mislead, ought I to allow the name of religion to 
be used to deter me ? 

T. You must feel that the name of religion would be used 
irreligiously for such a purpose. The right and the good, once 
ascertained, cannot but be religious. 

P. If my Pharisaical calumniators, like those of old, were 
striving to entrap me with their questions, would you recom- 
mend me to acknowledge their God to be my God, and their 
Saviour to be my Saviour, because one word may be made 
to denote ideas so opposite ? or to reject them, as I would 
the god of the bandit of the middle ages, who proclaimed 
himself to be the ** Friend to God and enemy to all mankind " ? 

T, You demur, in fact, to questions expressed in words, 
the significance of which is not fixed with precision ; and the 
more sacred the subject, the greater will be your caution and 
hesitation. 

P. I think we must go a step further. We are bound to 
reject, as irreligious, all professions of religion which do not 
correspond with the conduct habitually practised and approved; 
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and also to accept no conduct as religions which is not good, 
however mnch it may he npheld hy the self-constitnted inter- 
preters of religion. We mnst give no quarter to " religious 
bandits." Let me ask, if you wanted a cook, how would you 
set about forming your judgment of the candidates who offered 
themselves for your acceptance ? 

T, We should endeavour to learn which among them, with 
a character satisfisMjtory in all other respects, could hring proof 
of her capacity to cook and serve up food to our liking. 

P. Your judgment would he formed upon evidence of past 
conduct. In the absence of such evidence, would you not 
be influenced by knowing that she could recite, without fal- 
tering, the whole of the most approved edition of the best 
work on cookery ? 

T, That would have mighty little weight with us. 

P. Would you attach still less weight to it, if you ascer- 
tained that her cookery, such as it was, did not conform to the 
precepts of cookery which she repeated and professed ? 

T, Still less, or rather none at all. 

P. Would you judge architects, upholsterers, shipwrights, 
and engineers in the same way ? 

r. Assuredly, hy their works. 

P. Are proofs of good work the only Evidence you would accept, 
on which to form your judgment of the goodness of workmen ? 

T, We know of no other reliable. 

P. In the absence of such proofs, would you mistrust pro- 
fessions of feith ? 

T. At all events, we would accept no professions of &.ith 
Qoless accompanied by proofs of good works. 

P. And if the professions of faith were not merely unaccom- 
panied by proofs of good works, but were actually accompanied 
^y proofs of bad workmanship, evincing an utter disregard of 
vhat it was professed ought to be executed ? 

r. Our rejection of their pretences would be made with 
loixed feelings of pity, contempt, and disgust for the baseness 
of the workmen. 
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t\ ia^y^mkmmAmm^AnmssfKimudimiJ&ig daims 
W W w^^«*» *» *w«i ^wtfcM^ itihaM joa are in admitting 

i\ IVftsi^v I ifcwm- fcfeK^MiJL 3W. Bid jtm not say that 
(i^v^;^ jk^fs^^tt^ <i^i$cnWd ^T 3«m as ""'gpod COiiistians." had 

t\ TW>r aM UWtt»i$ inte a uiateka; 1n^ we &al con- 
viuKSsl liwa llwy *» OMiiAntii ^ ms ia batienqg jon to be an 

i\ Wm ^va»» UMifc <0(a Iki^ frand of their being aecus- 
toia^ W WlWnK iiMHN«kd«aihr dt pntof : a daogerona habit, 
«« attWW ^"^ ttlHNMlar Snt IrKlmithiaeBS, nhether reporting 
ii)H\tt ik^ r^'iwIaUiWs of Uh»r adgJiiMNirs, oar i^oriJ^ing, or 
]^|h<^« 1 $hMiM ai^ frkiMai^ the attribatos of the Gk>dhead. 
\f^ m^ ttol $«flto Aft aacnid thsMe of religion ti» be defiled 
«ilh«r b^ ai^ aaaowjiloaaMaser the ofctoeaesB of those ivho 
iuak« it a yro fa i ai aa. 

Ts 'Th^ £^N»i«tss of jeor on ? s lan| ^ foite throwa ns off 
awr balanea. We tml tongae^tML 

|\ IWAoei avhile, and recover jear self-poflsossiMu Bear 
in uund ih»t yon hate pat me oa my dirfonce. I am not the 
aooaw. \'oa aay thai the witaesaeB who tostify to what they 
hold iu he iafiunoaB against me, aie ** oooBaientioDs." If the 
ohargt) be nothing more than an oatharat of stolid malignity, 
ought I not to shake their testuaaay oat of their own moutiis ? 

2\ But yoa do shake it so onmereifally ! 

P. Yoa do not say, perhaps yea do not mean, that I Itave 
goue beyond what was reqaired of moy in order to eipose and 
make manifest the utter worthlessnesa ef their testimony for 
any other purpose than thai of proiring their own misconduct, 
or, if one mig^t stoop to use their hmgoage, their own 
impious blasphemies^ To he moroifal to an antmstworthy 
witness, whether his untrostworthiness originate in mendacity 
or stupidity, is to assiat in scveeDing the guilty, in oonncting 
the innocent, and in spreading feelings of alaim and ineeanriiy 
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throughout society. Your expression, it cazmot be denied, is 
unfortunate. The ** umaercifdl shaking of a false witness/' is 
an expression of pity for a perjurer, and might be used for the 
purpose of eovering his escape from the consequences of his 
peijuzy, by fixing them upon his intended idctinu But let 
us not be detamed from our main inquiry: Are you disposed 
to take as much pains to ascertain who is a good Christian as 
who is a good cook ? 

T. You ought not to doubt it. 

P. A good cook,, we haye agreed^ is one who cooks good 
dinnars. Who iff a good Christian 2 

T. He must, at least, be one who does good works. *^ By 
their fruits shall ye know them." 

P. You would hardly object to the quaint expression of one 
of the early &thers, — ** Ha who does good is a Christian, 
though he be an atheist." May I add, '< and who does not 
conniye at good woika left undone" ? 

r. Of course. To conniye at good works left undone is not 
very feur removed from doing bad works.. 

P. Is any kind of conduct q^edally enjoined, by the 
Christian religion ? 

T» Love to God and bye to man» as nearly as possible the 
words of the Sayiour^ will suffice to conyey to you our notions 
of the conduct enjoined to Christians^ 

P. Quite. And of which conduet can we judge more 
readily, — ^that towards God or that towards man ? 

T. Of conduct towards man. We can scarcely judge of 
conduct towards God,, except through, eondn^t towards man. 
CondxBct towards God is not otherwise cognizable, beyond each 
mdiyidual's consciousness. 

P. Is '* Loye one another/* then, the Diyine precept by 
which loye to God may most readily be judged ? 

T. More readily than by any other known to us. 

P. Granting that there may be some difficulty in inferring 
that loye to God is sure to be felt by those who show most 
indubitably their loye to mau» is there any such difficuli^ to 



' -flTftnt otir fffTifiiiinP^ the nesmin — tbai love^to- God esniiDt be 
• .t Ir *t(me who e^mee in their coBttnet Trantof lowr ta nmii/ 

/ , T!.feTe is not* 

/'. ^Viiat o-icrtit ve to snnmae of thoae piuf ta aiH g Cgtstniis 
•••^o, v.-»Tiia *heT evince in their ?oiubiet iitte or no Iotc to 
'n«i, am load in their pnyciamatiana oi lo?e icr God ? ' 

r. That thcr are unBWiHTOiimv a dmu a iBg thoir irTpoorisr. 
-vhik tiiinkiiur to paaite tb.eir t'bnatiaBisr. 

/'. 'Famr oi the sins oi commiftman^ and same nias i* tbe 
ifift i>\' nmiBOOP.^ in the eoniiiiet oi inaa tamaiu -liTe uapartcd 
*Vara n4, i.tit tiiere yet remams to perpiei, if not ta Kkaine ii»» 
tlw f'rmtr«Bt hfttweea rick and poor. How do j<m tiiink*hB 
neh ilifisitkasB ober the (iiTine pieoepi, *' Lotb one ojoxiber/* 
In tlmir cnaiact to the poor ? 

T, Yon flflff ndaiHi^ a cliffimitt qnoBfeion. 

l\ .Vnd if that lifficidi ineadon cMnecns one sidlking 
UAXcm-itOBtaaBSL, oiigkt it not to be raued ? 

T. Yp.« : Ijat vm mnat be cazo&d how we raise ft, lest ^i© io 
mi«uYhi«t' : and forest i rfinnhief wooid be done if the notioir wcse 
sH iitfoHpt th«t the rick eiiker cauBd the pevertr of the ^oor. 
or vrPTfii able to pTerent it-. 

P. Tlimtr wmne two nnmwko came into the poeaeeawn of 
tre^nt ri^.hAff. In the neighhoaifaood of each waa a pof miv- 
fltri^ken popntotioiE. One of the liek me& went anuog^ 2^8 
pnof nmghhmiM, l«fit a heipinig^ haadto thoee who bad aeif-hel^ 
In tiMin, (iid ^^eoM- <^)od tmn to aU^ gatiuKed tke ctfaildt«t 
to4^lH»r in <^ m^fs^ppmA^di aefaDoi, and eoga^ for tft«m 
^#^«»]1i*nt t«>A4^h«m, The citiier gatimed has ^itoda aiieiit htm., 
\\r<^ ho^pHab); and merrflf. When he Idioagkt of his poor 
nHs^hbonm, he pitied them, and amaDled hinmeif witk ^ut 
/(^ftf'^tion that h^ had not canaed their parertv; and that ifc w^ 
beyond hi« pnw^r tn |>Pev«it it. Li the h^se of tame^ snp. 
po<dna[ two mc}\ lieh men to live fbr many joank mi^ to 
^f <Y(^v(«r^ in t1)e (WAdtt<$t widi which th^ set out, ^oald toq 
&K^(^i \y\^t tb<^re #(M)Id be «»7 (fiH^umiee m & mmher of tke 
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r. No doubt there irould be less destitatton among tbe 
jeopfe nised out of any school approaching to your stmdaid 
cfenedlenee. 

P. Aie yon not in contradiction mth yonrselTes ? 

r. Yon must allow ns to correct and limit our first assertion. 
We meant that the possessions of the rich are not the canse of 
the porerty of the poor; and that charitable contiibntions 
^phed to the relief of poveriy will not preyent, but may 

p. Would a jndidons application of the riches of the rich 
to the edncation of children who mast otherwise be deprived of 
edneation, tend to avert fatore destitation ? 

r. itwonld. 

P. How, then, shall we say those rich obey the divine pre- 
e^ '< love one another," who suffer any children within their 
leich to remain nnedncated ? 

T. It mnst be confessed that they disobey it. 

P. How do they show their love for God ? 

r. Neither do they love God, nnless it be possible to love 
God and disregard little children, the most helpless of our 
ieUow-creatures. 

P. Will you not be disposed to retract or reconsider this 
tnswer, if I can show you that rich men — ^men rolling in 
vealth, eminent men, men highly esteemed, particularly by 
bishops and heads of colleges, well-endowed clergymen, ^d 
leaoed judges, men regular at church, constant in prayer, loud 
in prodaiming their belief in God and a Saviour, live as if they 
were qmte unconscious that a well-contrived application of a 
small part of their superfluities would save the laiger number 
of the children, now neglected, from worse than destitution — 
from pollution, crime, and sin ? 

r. We give in. The rich men. Christian according to the 
Teidict of former days, lived precisely in the same way, &ce to 
&C6 with the slave-trade, impressment, duelling, and other 
abominations ; and yet we do not hesitate to say that these 
veie most unchristian practices. We dare not, therefore, 
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P. May I call ill-treaiaiGiit of. children; and ;coimivance. at 
their neglect or ahandonment, condnct thaivexposes society i^ 
stifEenng,? 

T. Certainly, and the men who are guilty of eiiiier, bad 
men* PamfdL as . rach admissimi^ may bowto any present 
generation, they must be made, if aU thoughts ^ of amendment 
for fatovecgeneratLanSiaiie not to be* abandoned* w 

P, .NiBW, as you -wish to promote the spioad of: Ohristianiiy; 
tell me^whether.'Wonld.thAmffli whom yxm hare just confessed 
tO'.be^ bad«^ p^nmot^ GhnsfciRnity^moM jby. d«Q^gt€hnst|^ or iby 
appealingite^ J3]Di in-^nsiificaticm x)f«ihBiriucon^iDt 2 . 

T. Denying 'llhrisiosvonM nsotmokeiheiriocaaiactless blaeki 

P. You are doing fall justice to the ** good^GhrktiaBsf' 
whmn^ you. haTe*. uadeiiaken . td repxesent^. Ydu have not 
emancipated youisselYeB; &om the .habiii of ^evading.unpleasant 
qnoBtionB. . I:^ will put the question^ in-, another form. . If bad 
acis.aiaita. be i committed, and .there be^pers^ia who profess^ 
andjoiheocs whoAjT^eet £Qirii^anitf<^y whioLjof xthe two would 
you'jraiker .thai^the blid aets :v7ere^committed^f l- 

T* B^ those'in^ rerjeeted Ghl»Btauui^tf . 

P. And why?/ 

T. Because no disgrace would thereby be attached, eyen: in 
i^peaxanee, to OhristJanity. . 

P« And-if-Chirotianityis^te be xejeetaA by some^ and^pro*- 
fessed . by ' others^ . by: whimt . wouid iyviL^ra^er. it were . pro«- 
fessed? 

T.Bf good men,.of isourse^ ^ 

B. ABdwky?f 

T. Because no : specious appeanmoe' of goodness'would^ be 
thrown by them over bad acts, to the scandal of religion^and to 
the daaiBgero^soQiei^. . 

P^^AXkawmejumiOi pui'together yooe aasven^' Of two 
oea^eqiiaHy i)adin oliier.Tespects/ the pxo£d8siBg Ohiistian is 
awooae^CBiiiBtiBsu'ithaa: the nonsprofessmg, bee8afle> as fjEV ' as 
he can, he brings Christianity into disrepute.'. And of two men, 
iho.commitJBqoa^y'badiaetSj <»ie a profiwsing^GhxiBtian, the 

6—2 
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other not, the prafessmg Chzistian is the worse man, because 
lie mssists in throwing a veil of sanctity OTer bad condnct. 

T. We are bound to admit that jon baye smnmed up with 
perfect fiumess. 

P. I fear thai the caBe«against yonr self-proclaimed Chris- 
tian Mends is stranger than I haye yet pnt it. They meet 
with people who are urgently calling attention to a &tal omission 
in what has hitherto been attempted for children under the name 
of education. How do your "Christian friends" respond to 
this call ? By taraing a deaf ear to it, by whispering insinua- 
tions against the Christiamty of those idio make it, and by 
arousing suspicions and distnist, so that a hearing may be 
denied to them. 

T. But you must do them the justice to remember that they 
do not admit the omission of which you speak. 

P. As the omission is plain to you, how happens it to con< 
tinue hidden from them ? Can they not, or will they not see ? 

T. Their in&tuation — for such we cannot but call it — seems 
to be caused rather by a dislike to look, than by any defect of 
sight. A dislike to look, although it leads to the same result, 
is not quite so bad as wilfril blindness — a determination not to 
see. 

P. If dislike to look lead to not seeing, and not seeing lead 
to not doing ; and that which thereby is not done be some- 
thing essential to well-being, should those who are smitten with 
this dislike be left to occupy positions of tmst and power ? 

T. Your aim is OTident. But it must be borne in mind that 
to dispossess them, means to engage in controversy and strife, 
not a Tory improying occupation, and one to be escaped from 
if possible. 

P. Assuredly. As omissions have to be supplied, and alte- 
rations haye to be made in other works besides those of educa- 
tion, can we learn, think you, how to ayoid strife, and yet not 
shut out improyement, by examining the method of manage- 
ment in some of them ? 

T. If heads of industrial concerns and managers of works 
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were to lefbse to adopt the inqproTemoits presented to fliem, 
they know that thej iroold soon be deserted bj tiidr costooieis, 
ftnd abler administrators would oeeiq^ thi^ places. This 
knoirledge qniekens thdr pereeptions, and eanses them, nitik 
few exceptions, not onlj gntefbllj to aec^t» bat diligentlj to 
seek oaty impioTed metiiods. Sad to say, thej wiQ sometimeB 
even infringe patents, by iridekt the profits from inrentions are 
meant to be seeored to the inrentors. 

P. And yonr '' Christian friends " reject the nnpatentcd im- 
proyemoits offered to them ? 

T. They are not looking lor profit, like mann&ctorers and 
dealers. 

P. So it wonld seem. Althoogh we wonld not qnumel with 
tkem, if th^ were as eager to adopt educational improTements, 
the object of whidi is to promote religionsness, and to preyent 
sin, as tradesmen are to adopt indnstnal improTements, the 
olrject of which is to obtain profit. Are wares more precious to 
a merchant than the souls of little children to a divine ? 

r. It is hardly fidr to jndge divines, as if they could en- 
tirely escape the iofimuties of our common nature. 

P. Well said. But would you allow them to ding to their 
nialpractices as religious, and to warn off improyements as 
ineligious, or insist upon their submitting to the obligations 
imposed upon tradesmen ? 

T. For their own sakes, as well as fi>r the good of society, 
BQlnmssion ought to be insisted upon. 

P. The figurative language fiimiliar to us suggests a com- 
parison between the duties of a baker and those of a religious 
teacher. One distributes corn-bread; the other distributes 
the bread of life. What will happen to the first, if he adul- 
terate, giye short weight, or turn out an unpalatable loaf ? 

r. The smallest evil to befiill him would be the loss of his 
customers ; and hence, of his means of living. The arm of 
the law might be stretched out against him besides. 

P. Would no sanctimonious pretences avail him — ^not even 
arefixfialy fixr " Christ's sake," to bake Sunday dinners ? 
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T/ Tkore noidd be Imi^iMe openiag ferliis eseape— repent- 

P. AAdhOTtiikbiliimiriio&kikateihe^lmidof ^^ 
ptincipal ingradkiitNDf v^idi isllie. odawkion of oUii^eii'? 
IThftt, if Iheyidottenle and give kfaori veigbt? What, if 
iltey drnkribste tkeologkal- gaakige, and.cill it CJfaraBtian dee- 
trine? Whftt^^ey^non <^ ts infideLi theee who, bhocked 
at the sight of child-ma teMdm ent, and^ai the thought of fatore 
adult me and mmay, inleitee to adnonoh thenr? 

T. They mnst he resisted — ^if, peB8iHe,^nfioimed/olheiin8e 



P. To reyeit to the omission which jon say yonr ^^ Qhiis- 
tian friends" do not adadt. Have they ever attempted to do 
more than' deny tids QnussHm^? Hsve they earer ^ exposed, - as 
fronld be their dviy, whwe the imalafce eDfltswiifa: these wJbo 
ezphmr what ibis omission is, andnho ooort inqoiiy into the 
troth of their Yepnsentations ? .No; .ilds is. beyond' their 
power. They are aQovnng ilds tnilh,^a8'ihfiir pcedeeewois 
have aHowed many other troths, ta^ari:tits wiyt into the minds 
of good and leKigioiia people throoghi all the impediments jdaeed 
in its way by sbth ioTD»ed intomidqpQBty^agaiDbiihe distnrbers 
of its slombers. : So &r from aidiaqg jad'eneooiaging^ theyase 
opposing the spread of troth and of igoodnrill to man, in Ae 
name of a religion, the strongest reconmBmbdian of wideh is 
that it- sanctifies both. 

T. We mnst say you hvrB made ns £BelTeiyimcomfbstabIe. 
We are not prepared to eondemnmen^twhom^we have long looked 
op to, either aseo ignomnt orso^bad as yon tepresent them. 
'Your comparing them to thePharisees >6f old is' partionlaily 
obnexions to os« 

P. The compamon is rather yonr owaifaannme. I wonld, 
aff a vide,>'prefer"Confining myself to the. invesiigakian of .acts, 
and avoid' discoamng Ihe charaeters.ofihefinen.^ho peifozm 
them. I cair more eai£ly ke^ my jiidgment ondlouded, when 
spared the task of apportioning oensare or prai0e,'aGoovding as 
either is deserved. 'Yott woiild not have me midtahe or ignore 
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&et8^ and reject infenDoes, .beeanse yea .are aUe to dkooyer 
that men whom yon iiai». esteemed beo«niie.intohed in the 
oondenmaticaiwliioh }nQa;8xe:«iiaUe to withhold? ili.Iwtxe 
appoii^^d snrroyor.to eTainane isto the conation .of «n Bsta^ 
in&L whieh . and ita numi^er J '«a8 wholly ^ niMwqaftiiited,>what, 
in your opsmon, wooldvit be my duty to do? 

T. la ascertain ihat.oondiiion» to bring. to.hear : Jipon it. all 
the. knowledge. and experience of whioh .yon wece mafiter, to 
aseertab the eaasee that liad brought it. into that .oonfitiaa, 
and to point ont the conrse of management likely to tnaiataifn 
or uopioYe that . condition». according as yon judged it to be 
kfcmMeioT nn&FonsaUe. 

P. If. Ltbonght the mam^jament 4)f tke.eakate indieaJm of 
igDoanoe^ cacelessnes^y or disha&esty.in:. the : steward^ sbauld I 
be justified in coneealix^^or jmBrepreflentii^ , the . ooindittan of 
theestatain oider tQ,8<»ecBQ the^stewasd'? 

T. Jio. For that m^ht be to -waste &e;riYea«e8 of mu 
estate appropriated to thaanaii^6naQoe.of . same sehool^he^tal, 
or asyhun, and to oonniTo aithe degsadation/and jnisexy of all 
tbe lab<niieKs.d«elliQg^iipon it. 

P. Wonld yon charge me with harshness or bitterness 
tonardffiha steward^ if JE did my best to .conToy to. these who 
^ted me.A £utfa&l Andndrid pictare of their. prq»eriy. in 
ereiy particular ? 

T. Certainly not. Yon woitld.be ^nfliy of breach. of tmst 
neyen to do otherwiae. 

P. Might I not, coi .discoveisng what an^Mared to.me proofe 
of negligence, ignorance, and aiBJBrinOy.cmnmTinioate with -the 
Btewiad in case he ahonld be able to explain t some portions of 
ids management, which a]Q»eaied imsatisfactozy ? 

r. Xhat wonld be to deal .&irly with.the.stciirard, while 
attending scmpnlously to the tmsL 

P..It might happen that, whilel was most decided in . my 
iadgment^s to the jniamanagement of .the estate, Ishonld not 
be entirely without hope that the steward might be awakened 
to*a perceptioa of ids mismanagement, and be pnt in the way 
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of condneting his stewardship saiisfiieiorily for the fatare. 
Ought I, in that case, to striTo to enlighten him, so that, while 
reporting trathinlly npon the eondition of the estate, and upon 
the oauses which had led to it» I might recommend a further 
trial of the steward, recently hecome aware of his past errors, 
and anxious to repair the mischief occasioned hy them ? 

T. If the good management of the estate could he secured 
without sacrificing the steward, it would he a kindness to give 
him the henefit of your advice and instruction to enable him to 
retain his office. 

P. If, while my mind was full of the thoughts of serving him, 
so fiur as I could without detriment to the estate, I met with 
suspicion and resistance to all my su^estions ; aud if, in the 
belief that the owner of the estate was fur away, and incapable 
of seeing through his misrepresentations^ this steward proceeded 
to accuse me fiJsely, justifying his own conduct under the plea 
that he was following out his master's instructions, and acting 
up to his orders, what course would be open to me ? 

T. No other than to report as truly of his utter and hopeless 
unfitness, as of the ill-condition of the estate that had resulted 
irom it. 

P. Would any blame attach to me because I had been 
unable to report upon the ill-condition of the estate, without 
implicating the steward ? 

T. No. The steward made it impossible to justify him 
while condemning the management. He it was who insisted 
that the improvement of tiie estate must be looked upon as 
hopeless under his stewardship. 

P. When a man has suffered himself, or been sufiered by 
others, to glide into a lax or slovenly discharge of duty, and is 
at last disturbed from his slothful routine, what is the worst 
line of conduct for him to adopt ? 

T. To fancy himself aggrieved, and to look about to discover 
how he can find an excuse for blaming anybody rather than 
himself. Walking unconsciously on the brink of a precipice, 
in momentary danger of destructiony he treats the stranger 
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who would caution bim as an enemy, and regards his warn- 
ing as an act of hostility. To a man thus disposed, pre- 
servation is impossible. If he will not be warned, he cannot 
be saved. 

P. What would it be best for him to do ? 

T, To shake off his lethargy, to receive the warning as 
meant for his own good as well as for the improvement of the 
estate under his charge, and not to wrap himself up in mis- 
taken notions that his dignity might be compromised by admit- 
ting that he was &llible and had been inattentive to his duties. 
Among erring men, the penitent sinner is more easily led into 
the light path than the self-righteous. 

P.. Transferring our thoughts from an estate audits steward, 
to a school and its master, are the interests at stake of less 
importance ? 

T, Of greater, we should say, 

P. What is it that constitutes the trust under the charge of 
a schoolmaster ? 

T. The souls of little children. 

P. Is the probable future welfisure of children greatly dependent 
upon the intelligence and skill with which they are taught and 
trained? 

r. There can be no difference of opinion in regard to 
tkt. 

P. How will a schoolmaster, who has avowedly proved him- 
self unfit for his vocation, be dealt with, either by the trustees 
of the school or the parents of the children ? 

r. He will be dismissed from his office, or the children will 
be removed from his school. 

P. If, instead of one master avowedly unfit, there be many 
onconsciously doing the wrong or omitting the right thing, in 
order to accomplish the future welfure of their children, and if 
the parents and trustees share in their unconsciousness, what 
ought the stranger to do, who, looking on their proceedings, 
observes their omissions, and thinks he could assist to rectify 
them? 
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T. Heoof^tiovoikviiliallUsBugbttoiBake &em oon- 
sdoos of ihdr CDBSflins, sod to ..dMnr Jiow tiny .laight ;be 

P. And how ought his intereeBsum in behalf of the isldldraii 
to be leeeiTed? 

T. Thoie eomes the diiliesUy. He cng^ tojbe*wdeomed ; 
but, to be m^oataedf he mmt be mdenftood ; and weie be 
nnderatoody the neeessity fiur his intorpofliiifln wonid not have 
oeenned, and bis snggoatioas .woald have been anfciapated. 
The ignovanee, or prqndiee, or blindness, vhieh doses *^their 
ejyes to the osnisskm ^ivhidi ^aies npon his, gives him the 
appearance not of a Mend, but of an obstnieter,:and fcepaies 
for him treatment aeoordinglj. Besides, do not intcodeES push 
ihemselTes into sehods as dsewhere, and mnst thej not' be 
kept out, or school-work be given np ? 

P. I acknowledge the dificnHj as jon -state it. I have ielt 
it, and have had to deal with it a&I best oonld. Yon a|^ee 
with me that duty, benevolence, and religion. ail poiat.in 
one direction : the children must not bo abandoned. ^Access to 
the children was.soaght bj me at the seho(^-doof8. I knoeked, 
made known my basmess, and was told, with rare ezoeptiaBg, 
that my services were not needed. 

T. .YoQ cannot have been nmoh snipnsed at yonr reeeptnn ; 
which was the consequence of the inability of school-masters to 
understand your olject, not of any indrnposition in ihem to do 
good to their children. They may havabesn intent upon doing 
that according to ihair l^hte. 

P. Although I «mas not grea%*BiiEpri8ed,.I do^not regret 
having made my appeal to the schools and the teachers «as I 
saw them. I am dear 6om the Uame 6f tvisfaang to .treat 
ihem with dtisresped;. I^ good intentions, for. so I HaaA I 
may call, them, towards the children were first embodied in 
applications to the authorities actually in cinmnand of existing 
schools. Were my good intentions to renudn : inoperative 
because my first attempts were not suffieieniiy suocessfiil to 
answer my purpose ? 
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T. Foiiiinfltely, you veie not diBposed to be eia readily ^difl' 
conraged. 

P. To^makeiise of .a xsomman expreasion^ I rttenw myself 
spoil the c^an mazket. •! broizght my Tiews before: the public, 
in the oidy shape iirwhioh their, oonoiiirenoe idtht^ 
be aaeertained.' I promdted the opeiung of sdhobls^ia which 
the kind of imiriraciion'»omit!iied in aiher'^sahooisrshonld be 
ii^astedto the efaHdnaiyiaiid snljeets beyoxtd theirooipprehen* 
sion should be>exdttded. 

T. And wMeyonr opponents' are mieonscioas'of the ornis* 
ma in their own'schools, they are^seaiidalizedilit'vhat^appesrs 
to them the gure onHSsion in-yonrs. 

P. They are more keenly aliTet'tot the inoteiin my>eyelhan 
to the beani in their own. 

T, Might Ihey not retor1» that upon^otf '? 

P. Without' pretendmgto^ be^entirely firee from bisme, or to 
having eontrhred as^-^wellasl might to aUay hois^iMty^ while in 
perfonnance of what I belieyed to be a sacred doty, I ha¥6 
originated no charges against them, not even such as I have 
been blamed for not bringing. Is it to be wondered at if, 
in repelling an nnjnstifiable attack, my defence should lay 
bare tiie character of those who can so &r forget religion and 
decency ? Bear in mind, I have never urged others to dis- 
eontinue what they call religious or scriptural instruction in 
their schools. I have never made the doing of what indi- 
TidoaUy I disapprove an excuse for keeping aloof from them, 
or for refusing to assist them to supply the omission which I 
hare pointed out to them. 

T. Nevertheless, you openly express your disapproval of 
the reading of the Bible in schools ? 

P. I certainly do. Not that my doing so is the reason 
for their rejection of what I insist upon being taught to 
children. Their rejection of my appeal in behalf of the 
children, led to the establishment of schools from which 
Bible-lessons were banished. Their rejection of what I hold 
to be vital instruction, preceded the working-out of my con- 
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viction in regard to the incapacity of children for reading 
the Bible with profit. 

T. As Boon as you gare them the opportunity, they chose 
the higher ground for giving you battle. They found it easier 
to attack you than to defend their own position. 

P. Amiable Christians I I know not which to admire most, 
their military tactics or their love of children. But, grant 
that they could succeed in gibbeting me, and in smothering 
the cries of children, my two questions still have to be met: — 
Ou^t systematic instruction in the rules of conduct to be im- 
parted in all schools ? and are children competent to interpret 
the Bible ; or ought they to read it uninterpreted ? 

T. These certainly are the two questions which have to 
be met with yea or nay. To the first, we are quite prepared 
to say yea. We will follow the elucidations which you haye 
consented to give us in support of your views, before we 
commit ourselves definitively either to yea or nay, in answer 
. to the latter. 
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P. Jx enterisg upon this conversation with you, which I do 
most leadilj, let us bear in mind that I am only acceding to 
Tonr wishes. I purposely keep out of the way of what goes^ 
so inappropriately, in my opinion, by the name of Bible-instruc- 
tion in schools. I would avoid making well-disposed men un- 
coiD£)rtable, by allowing signs of disapprobation to escape me, 
while I could not hope to divert them from the mistaken course 
in which they are engaged. 

r. The expositions with which you have promised to favour 
ns are entirely of our own seeking. We have become restless 
binder a seiise of some unsatisfied want, and we are in search 
of peace of mind as well as of information. 

P. As these meetings originated at your request, and you 
bow best what your own difficulties are, I propose that you 
shall hold the Bible, au^ make your own selections of the 
passages that we are to discuss. We can do no more than 
go through a small part of it ; and yet I wish to give you 
complete satis&ction. I will beg of you, therefore, to confine 
yourselves to passages which you are in the habit of reading in 
your schools, and which you know to be read in schools gene- 
ndly, and to understand that my strictures will be directed to 
point out why I think the intelligence, disposition, and conduct 

f children are not likely to be favourably impressed through 



T, You are already throwing to the winds one of the asper- 
sions which we have heiard directed agamst you. We were 
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nentimiing wlui yon bad nntjertakcn to do for as; and 
we were told, with a sneer, thai your task would be easy 
eDOOi^i — that yon would only baye to dig oat ebapters and 
Tones, cazefolly withdrawn from the eyes of children and 
imifininly passed oyer ; to ei^atiate i^on their onfitness for 
schools ; and then to extend yoor eondenmation from those 
passages to the whole of the sacred yohime ; while we sat in 
silent and respectfhl admiration of yoor logical acumen and 
your keen sense of moral propiaefy. 

P. I should not be surprised to learn that these same men, 
in the yimlent azdi^ of their atiadcs npon a COmseh which 
will onty admit seleetionB from tbe B&le, mi^ be heard 
Toeifeiatittg/ "the Bible, the idu>le Baiie,.the unmatUated 
Bible, and nothing bat the Bflde.'/ They ana unconseioas, 
iHule wishing to make yva sospicisas of me, and uncom£art« 
aUe besides, thai they ave indiieetfy confesfling the error of 
their wi^ in putting the BiUeinio the.haiHis (^ clnldren. 
There must be some egregious mistake in the mental and 
mond tramiag that can lead to snehi insensilHiify' to truth, 
self-eontndietion, anddeconnu. 

T, We aw quite eonfasat to lesia the onbr of ourrprooeed- 
ings in your hands. We bare one common object in yiew — 
to show how school-work may be made most efficient, in 
sending'forlh into the woiid rel^ious and weil-eondueted men* 

P. Am botii the Old and the Niw^estement are made to 
finnish lessons te the children^ we may as well baye examples 
from 'both, begnming with the :01d. 

r. No. pari of the^ Old Testament is thought to coniam 
lessons better- adapted .to the feelings/and undeiTrtMidtngB of 
chUdf en than some.<if ihe chapters ^ Genesis. The language 
is sim^ and graphie^ <aad^the nanatiyBanioet touohing: The 
third chapter,'.de8eribiiig.iha &U of inan, is abraysa fryounte. 

P.. Will yoa readitha^ 2Snd and ' following yerses of that 
chapter? 

2!L.<«And ihB^Ik)idrOMLsaid,. Behold. the. mm is become 
as'one.of us, toc'kmacgeod'.aad.evil; aad^now,lesi'hevpnt 
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forth bis baad, and take alsoctf tha.tree.of Me^ and oat and 
Iha for ever: 

" Thoefiira ilie Lead God. sent him foitii hem. the gaideir 
of Eden, to till the ground firom whenoehe ^vas taken. 

'' So he diOTO oat the man, and lie pkced at the east of the 
gsiden of Edeny ehemhuns and a ffimixng swoid, which turned 
ereiy waj^ to kaep ihe-iraj (^ the tree of life^" 

P. I assnme that yojuwanid not allow the children who had 
been leadmg: those Terses. to d^art, leafing yon in the dark 
as to the iaipres8ions*niade npim their minds. Yon will baya 
been stming to teach .thent' how to distingoish between good 
and eiil^ and to indae^them to deave to the good and 
eadiew the e?iL IsitheBe not some danger that this chapter 
m^ be miseonsknediby the children to represent God as 
disapproTing of knowledge in man, lest he sbonld. become 
theidby as.'^ne of the Ctocto-?^ 

Il.Thev4ih.cbapter, .desenbiag. the morder of Abel, is 
another lessen of freqnentoccnrrcnoein onr sehoobi. 

P. The scenes* and .the. manners are of. oMttitmies. The 
like dT.them mnst.be -ahnoBfinconoeiTable to children, who 
iriE have been, tangjit by yon to looL np to God as a father 
sopremely good and wke: Here He might be looked down, 
iqnniaa a>3dng 'wiomsically disposed to.pre£ar the saciifice 
of.ar lamb to thai.of.yegBtable crops, manifeiBting gronndless 
partiaiaiy, and. sowing jealonsy and ill-feeling between brothers. 
TttotbSidxak m^ht also think how^difftfen% it would haTe fared 
mHi GaxBt if hh aadi Abd had been tang^ that the loye of 
laothers wiyiiid}.be'nmie asoeptable to God than bnmt^offerings. 

r. Wei axe.begpmmg to fear that we have, been more 
i&sorbed bjthoureflectionst awakened, in onr own minds from 
the diidB0B^s.3readmg8, than by those likely to have been 
awakened. in. theissw Henceforward,, we wall,.if possible, 
attend: to boi^ * The^dreadM visitation of i the Deluge, the 
vonderfi^ stroettlzB'^ of. the . Ark^., and . the : going- in and going 
iorth.<^iNoahA and. his-.&mily, . wet haye .always fonnd to be 
a lesseamost iaterestmg^to.'ohildran^ > 
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P. Again, I say, a main object with teachers ought to be 
to ascertain what thoughts children cany away with them from 
their reading-lessons. If their understandings are torpid, re- 
ligious instruction there is none; if awake, how are they 
reconciling Gk>d's wrath with God*s goodness, and what are 
{heir notions of man*s wickedness, which left God no resource 
but a deluge 9 What, also, are likely to be their notions 
of the efficacy of the Deluge in putting an end to wickedness, 
when Noah, the blessed of God, was led to curse his own 
son for conduct arising out of his own drunkenness ? 

T, We feel that we have much to amend in our past teach- 
ing. We pass oyer some of the succeeding chapters, as con- 
tahiing matter generally acknowledged to be unfit for children. 
But we are bound to make them acquainted with the life of 
Abraham. 

P. And do you succeed in showing them that although 
Abraham was chosen of the Lord, it would not be right in 
them, and why not, to imitate his conduct ? A man and his 
wife who, in our time, should treat a little child and its mother 
as Abraham and Sarah treated Ishmael and Hagar, would be 
held up as a disgrace to society, and highly irreligious. The 
children, under the influence of their other teaching and 
training, will not be slow to show their pity for Ishmael and 
his mother, and their indignation at Abraham and 8arah*s 
cruel treatment of them. Yon would be cautious how yon 
repressed feelings that you would regret not to see directed 
against an Abraham and a Sarah living in their neighbour- 
hood, and yet you have to vindicate God's approval of the 
Abraham and Sarah of Genesis. Can this be made intelligible 
to children ? If not, which is the more religious, to defer such 
reading for riper years, or to force it upon children, careless 
of the impression for good or evil likely to be produced 7 

r. We suspect that the merit of these funily pictures — 
the simple, graphic, and touching character of the descriptions, 
adds in your estimation to the impropriety and danger of 
obtruding this reading upon children. The scenes in Isaac's 
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household introduce ns to details of brotherly, as well as of 
parental condnct, which will appear to yon sidll more unfit for 
eiiildren. 

P. I wish you could abstain from paying any respect to my 
supposed opinions, and confine yourselves to a cautious and rigid 
senitiny of the reasons which I offer, and which have satisfied 
me that in matters sacred, as well as matters trivial, nothing 
ought to be presented to children which they cannot be brought 
either to understand, or to perceive that they do not under- 
stand. You want to form their characters. You place before 
them examples of conduct. If they are not comprehended by 
the children you are trifling with their understandings. If 
they are comprehended, will the children think that these 
examples ought to be approved or condemned, to be imitated 
or shunned by them ? This is a matter not to be treated with 
iudi&rence. Will you read the last eight verses of chapter 
twenty-five ? 

T, ^* And the boys grew : and Esau was a cunning hunter, 
a man of the field ; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 



" And Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of hia venison : 
but Bebekah loved Jacob. 

'' And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the field, 
aud he was fisunt : 

"And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red pottage ; for I am faint : therefore was his name 
called Edom. 

" And Jacob said, sell me this day thy birthright. 

«And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die: and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me ? 

"And Jacob said. Swear to me this day; and he sware 
Ufito him : and he sold his birthright unto Jacob. 

" Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of letotiles ; and 
he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his way ; thus 
Esau despised his birthright.*' 

P. You cannot have been so fortunate as to escape listening at 

6 
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times iafiome inooherent twaddle kbatit. the tmiqixity of bnjiiig 
clieap.ttad eelliiig dear. CoQi6i|iptiUe?enoi2^^ yaamay Uibik it, 
but strange besides, to proceed from the months of men-iwho 
aze insisting that a namtiYe iKkeiMs-sbiiU. baread by children 
nnacoompanied by instniistian as* toiils jbearing upon "what the 
oondact of brothers onght to be in.:lheBe.d87S. The teachers 
<who expound to children ihe^beneficial flfieotsupon-tsociety of the 
practice of bnpng chei^andrseBing dear^iliave never, to mj 
kno^edge, lihoitght dfirecoirnnfmdingiAhatvall.lMnily affection 
should disappear beforait. Theypoinioatthe.daty of relisving 
destiiiitionr-'^VBn ihe destitokiDn.' of stoangeis. They conld not 
expose . childaren > to i the . nkk . .61 canying isvay '^idth * them the 
impressian that; .a boy,' in these. ilays, might be ^'t religions,^' 
4Uid at. the same time ibrce his brother,* under Ihe penalty of 
starvation, to deliver iip his possessions. ^Among the^ maay 
times that you:.have Hsten^ to cbildran^ reading this diapter, 
have yon once heard the confession emphatically drswn fiam 
them' *' how ^wieked* they> would ^ be if lihey acted • towards their 
brothers as Jacob acted toEsan ? " 

T. We certainly have not. 

P. The BubsequenVconduct of the sum Jacob to ias brother, 
is quite in keeping with that of the boy. Will you read 
^apter twenty-seven ? - It is a beaatiM spedmenr^f < palhetic 
writing. 

T. '* Audit eame'to pass/.lhat when Isflac was- old and his 
eyes* were dim, so* that, he could- not see, :be eiAled Esau' his 
eldest son, and said unto him. My son, and he said nato him, 
Behold, here am\I. 

« And he said, .Behold,; now I am old, I Jmow^noltthe day of 
my death. 

*^ Now there&re'.take, I'i)ray thee^ Urfweapons, tfayqitiyer 
and thy bow, -and go. out. to the £^ld, and take me some 
venison; 

'' And make .me 'savoaiy.iHeit, sucb as I love,* and briag it 
to me, that I may eat; that my soul' may Uess thee befose 
I die. 
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" ibdd Bebekah iioazd when Isaac spake .to Esau'his son. 
And Esau went .to the field tohnni .for Tenisim, and to 
biing it. 

** And Bebekah qmke iinto Jacob iier aon, sajii^^ Behold, 
X heard thy fEither q»eak nntoEsan thy. brother, aayxng, 

** Bring me venison, and make me savonry meat, that Iinsy 
.eat, and bless, thea before the Lord, before my death. 

'" Now, therefore^ my. son, obe^jny Toioe accoezding to that 
which I command thee. 

*' Go now to . the flock, joid : fetch me .'&om. thence two good 
kids of the goats ; and I will make them sanoniy iDeat lor thy 
ftiher, snch a& he loveOu 

« And thou shalt bring it to thy father, that he may eat, and 
that he may bless thee before lua death. 

''. And Jacob said to Bebekah Jiis mother. Behold, Esniiiiy 
.hrother.is a hairy man, andl amii smooth man : 

« My fEither, peradTentnre, wiU feel me, and I shall-iMenr to 
him as a deceiver ; and I shall bring a.air8e.iipDnane, and not 
a blessing. 

'^ And his mother said unto him, Upcm^meliQ thy erne, my 
^8on ; only obey my voicQ, and go &tch.fiie them. 

«< And he weBJb> ^JBJid . fetohed, ' and bconght r thesi *to Ms 
mother : and his mother made savonry meat, snoh las his 
&ther. loved. 

** And Bebekah toobgoodly raunent of Jher eldest'soniEaan, 
whichw^^e withher.in..the hoaee, and pnt them, nptfu Jacob 
Jberyonnger son: 

«< Aod she pnt the skins of the kids of the .goats .upon his 
hands, and upon the smooth of his neck. 

<' And.ahe gave( the savonry. meat and the .brea49 ^i^ch she 
.had larepared, into the hand of her son. Jacob. 

« Aad became nnto his &ther,^ and said, n^y.father : juad he 
said. Here am I ; who art thon, my son ? 

't And Jacohsaid nnto. his jEtther,.! am^Esan tby firstborn ; 
Lhave done accordii^ as thon badest me : axise, Lpray.thee, 
sit and eat of my venison> that thy ^onl may Uesaoae. 

&-2 
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**A]id IsMMs Bttd mio Lis son, How is it that thou bast 
fiwad h 80 qidek]^, mj son ? And he said, Because the Lord 
thj God hnmght h to me. 

** And Isttc said vnlo Jacob, Gome near, I pray thee, that 
I maj lisel thee, my son, ivheUier thon be my very son Esan 
or not 

**And Jacob w«nt near nnto Isaae his fisither; and he felt 
lum» and said, TheToiee is JaooVs Toice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esan. 

** And lie discerned him not, beeaose his hands were hairy, 
as his bralhfir £san*s hands : so he blessed him. 

« And he said. Ait then my Texy son Esan ? And he said 
lanu 

** And he said, Bring it near to me, and I will eat of my 
son^s T^nison, (hat my son! may Uess thee. And he brought 
it near to him» and he did eat : and he brought him wine, and 
hediank* 

** And his frtber Isaac said onto him, C!ome near now, and 
tiss me, my son. 

« And he came near, and kissed him : and he smelled the 
smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said. See, the smell 
of my son is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath 



** Therefiure Qod give thee of the dew of heayen, and the 
fiitness of the earth, and plenty of com and wine; 

** Let people ser^e thee, and nations bow down to thee*: be 
lord oyer thy brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to 
thee : cursed be eyeiy one that curseth thee, and blessed be he 
that Uesseth thee. 

« And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end of 
blessing Jacob, and Jacob was yet scaree gone out from the 
prssence of Isaac his father, that Esau his brother came in 
from his hunting. 

** And he also made savoury meat, and brought it unto his 
&theri and said unto his fetther. Let my father arise, and eat 
of his son's yenison, that thy soul may bless me. 
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** And Isaac his father said anto him, Who art thou ? And 
he said, I am thy son, thy firstborn, Esan. 

**And Isaac trembled yery exceedingly, and said. Who? 
where is he that hath taken venison and brought it me, and I 
have eaten of all before thou camest, and have blessed him ? 
Yea, and he shall be blessed. 

" And when Esan heard the words of his father, he cried 
with a great and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his 
father, Bless me, even me also, my {lather. 

'< And he said, Thy brother came with subtilty, and hath 
taken away thy blessing. 

<< And he said, is not he rightly named Jacob 7 for he hath 
supplanted me these two times ; he took away my birthright ; 
and behold, now, he hath taken away my blessing. And he 
said, Hast thou not reserved a blessing for me ? 

*' And Isaac answered and said unto Esau, Behold, I have 
made him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given to him 
for servants ; and with com and wine have I sustained him : 
and what shall I do now unto thee, my son ? 

" And Esau said unto his father. Hast thou bui one bless- 
mg, my father ; bless me, even me also, my father. And 
Esan lifted up his voice, and wept. 

** And Isaac his fiftther answered and said unto him. Behold, 
thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of 
heaven from above. 

" And by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy 
brother ; and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt have the 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 

** And Esau hated Jacob because of the blessing wherewith 
his £a.iher blessed him : and Esau said in his heart. The days 
of mourning for my father are at hand ; then will I slay my 
brother Jacob. 

<< And these words of Esau, her elder son, were told to 
Bebekah : and she sent and called Jacob, her younger son, 
and said unto him. Behold, thy brother Esau, as touching thee, 
doth comfort himself, purposing to kill thee. 
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**^cfw iberefiiw, i^ cm, obey my vmee; sad luiae, flee 
£boa to Ldbon my bratter, io Smn ; 

<«ibid imj usiiJi bni a isw di^s, ntil %linai«r'6 iiiiy 
twammiy; 

«<Uatiltty bnther^ mgBt tarn mn^^tn iliee, and he 
fingei tiiaii which ihoa ha£^ done to fain ; then I wiH send and 
frteh Aaa fiam iheaee : why AanHd I he darned also d yon 
hatfi ia one di^ t 

** And Bebekah said to Isaac, I am w«aiy of n^ life beeaaae 
of the dao^fteia of H^: if Jaaoh take a wife of the davghtera 
of Heih, soeh as these which aie of the daag^dera of the laad^ 
whid good aUli^ Ittidono?" 

P. HareisalhemewvlleakahtedtoeiBKisethereaaoDing 
ftcidfioB, if safieientlif nuterad to enter into ita apiiit; other* 
wiae to confomii all atteaqto ai obtaining a efaio.to some moral 
pnnc^lo or ink <tf'condHct. No child on^t to read this 
diapter til he can bring to it the- oonnetion, and cany that 
eoonidaon away, sbengtiumed if possible by the pemaal, that a 
mother in these dajs, acting as Bebekah acted to her two boys, 
wooid be* a-corroptor of one and an abettor tji the plnnder of 
the other by Ida own brother; that a biothu', acting as Jacob 
acted to Esau and his fAther, with the connivanoe of his own 
mother; woold be a swindler; and that a father, weak enough 
tohdd that he was boond to a promise extnteted £Eom him by 
finnd, was yiolating his real promise under the dehiaion'of 
keepii^ it : ra fasi ag to take back from the robber to give to i 
him robbed, beoaase " rights ong^t to be respected " — ^**pn>- | 
mises ooghl to bo- performed/* | 

T. One of ^ yoor- fears is, that* ohOdren who read these 
deseriplsonS'Of the mwids and manners of a primitive and bar* 
barons peo^e might, if miwatched, adopt many of them as 
worthy of imitation. A medley of good and eril ought not to 
biB placed before them till they are capable of discriminating 
the one<£tom th& other. A thought haa strack ns to-day for 
the first time — ^that in the narrative which we have just read, 
every expression that might convey an* opinion upon the 
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ehaaeter of the oondact setf<Hih, is AToidad.. Thejadgment 
cf the leadsE^mi^ber-said.to hliTe.fiili play^ no bias baing: 
^ren. . It a&l«fiiio liim td deeide. ia haiaziony^^mth tke idMh 
ketial . cultixatnni . aad unonl.natOBVi which lie .biinga • to ^the- 
perusal. 

P. And what wipmt.Tiataire and.iniellecteaL.eiilliTatioii can 
duidieirbnng.io.bear:iifpnja..soene' of^ adult li& thus, spread, 
befine theni^. Az8t.not'.cfaiidxen.the gien&s.oftgood or bad, 
cmHzed arrbaribaroaa^: jnteHfgent' (mti ignDfani2nen,.to become 
eiQifir aeooiding.to the* state, of isooieij into • which they aset 
bom — ^to the teachiQg.and tramiBg.t)f which thby ace to be the* 
reeipienta ?. "WilLnot the good, the .civiliaedy the .intelligent^ 
form ik.Yezy diforent jndgment of the actors in ths^seene -which. 
yon hinre presented to ns, to that which will be fonned.by the bad, 
the baxhanms^ and the ignoomt ? Will it not be ai matter ol 
nsBertainty whalimpressions .will be* made npont childreaHh-nppm 
those who are nnfomxed, both: as to their habitsifind intellects^. 

jT. .Attdit is our "province to keep wstchoTei (those emotions 
and'.jiid^naits wMchl might Tin connterTto.tha teaching .and; 
traiamg intendedlo guide them az^hL. 

P. Wonld yon consider litvjizdicionB to aKowa. halo of sane-? 
thy to mislead yoar^bbys aa.>to the chasaeter > of a transaction 
which' in these^days would bbolescribed bs atsonspiraoy between; 
a mother and one child to defrand.anotherxhild and cozen^the; 

T. . Norererence fdri^sanctii^ should: beoallbirodi to. grow npj 
in opp^MU&HL to Tectztadd'of isondnct;. . 

R, Bonnd down;'. to ;the. practice '.of what is cdled< teachings 
the Bibie^ wonkl!a.vsehoolma8te£!be.doiDg.good serrioe' ifhot 
followed nprfiack aoreadingriesaon as yon ha^e jnstigi^en us^by 
soma talk over it with iiis Jboys>? ' 

T. . We.are jresolxed hjano^rwsrd. to omit no ^precaationa.to( 
preroat mififlhiflf, iLwe cannot jsnoceed ixL^xtsaotiDg good, from: 
oar Bible-lessons. 

P. Tell me whether ypnthink* questions ..of this kind would 
be suitable for your purpose, and what answers you would like 
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to find jaar ehildien o^dUe of gmng ? If a young person in 
tbe piteaent day were tempied by his mother to do some grieyons 
meiigy whai shoold yon think of his disposition, if the only 
objection offered by him to his sedacer was on the ground of 
the risk of diseoTeiy nicimed by himself? 

T. Such a qnestion oa|^t to be put, and we should be sorry 
if our boys did not answer withont hesitation that the yoimg 
cq]^^ was proving himself to be cowardly as well as hardened. 

P. 'What if he got over his alarm on his moiJier's under- 
taking to pay the penalty of the crime by which he was to 
profit, in case of discoTery and conviction ? 

T. We would excuse any terms, howeyer harsh, in which 
our boys might give expression to their horror and disgust. 

P. Would it extenuate or aggravate the enormity of his 
offisnoe if it were proved that, while carrying out the plot, he 
boasted, in order to allay his &ther*8 suspicions, of the assist- 
ance which he had received firom the Lord ? 

T. There would be but one opinion, we trust, among our 
children, that no offence could be so bad as not to be capable 
of being made more disguslang by an attempt either to perpe- 
trate or to conceal it under an appeal to Grod. 

P. What would you think of an aggrieved brother in these 
days, if no discovering the fraud practised upon him, he 
threatened to commit murder ? 

T. We should hope to elicit this answer — ^that only one of 
two courses would be pursued by a good man : to submit in 
silence to the wrong for the honour of the family, taking pre- 
cautions against the wrong-doer for the future ; or to hand him 
over to the magistrate to be dealt with according to law. 

P. The effect of sending children to church to sit out what 
they cannot understand, has been fetithfally described in their 
behalf by somebody more ready with his pen than they can be, 
but with as thorough an appreciation of their feeling as them- 
selves : — 

" There goes the paraon, there goes the derk, 
There go we little boys all in the dark." 
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The difference to children between poring over the Bible at 
school, and listening to it at church, is that instead of being 
left in the dark, they may be unintentionally propelled into eyil 
courses. It is a satisfaction to me to perceive that yon are 
resolved to keep watch over yours in future, while you are 
doomed to the severe task of making that darkness visible 
to them which is invisible to the very parties who first 
impose upon you a task, difficult enough under any circum- 
stances, and then do their utmost to make your success im- 
possible. 

T. The narrative of Jacob's early married life, the reason 
ibr his having two sisters to wife at the same time, the state 
of concubinage — ^aU indicative of veiy different notions of 
morality to those now prevailing, are evidently unsuitable 
reading for children, and we will pass them by. 

P. You are, I see, partly in accord with me. You acknow- 
ledge the necessity of moral teaching and training to prepare 
for the perusal of some parts of the Scriptures ; while I insist 
upon it to prepare for the perusal of the whole. The free and 
easy way in which Bachel robs her fiEtther and distracts his 
attention from the spot where the stolen property is concealed, 
by appealing to his consideration because the custom of women 
was upon her (Genesis, chap. 31), is no less charactenstie of 
patriarchal life than the low notion concerning the sanctity of 
the matrimonial tie. 

T. The story of the cruel treatment of Joseph by his 
brethren, and of his being carried off into Egypt, always 
excites a lively sympathy among the children of our schools. 

P. It could scarcely be otherwise. But I think you will 
agree with me that the direction given to these sympathies 
ought not to be disregarded. Pray read verses three and four 
of chapter thirty-seven. 

T. '< Now Israer loved Joseph more than all his children, 
because he was the son of his old age ; and he made him a 
coat of many colours. 

<< And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
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. ihis'.ehapior to lamg 
Ae pow of laadmg^ as is too 
tdl tkn^nnt Wlftstf to. overlook, that if 
t» act iike Ismat, he wonM be held 
te tilt kahrf of his oAtt chiid?iRn towards 
OMf^l^ it kni|^«Bi€te3^.AnroM£iaa8, ought they^ 
iMll^WswnUt «f tkdhiaiHM and inpaztiaKtj ^th ^vhioh. 
^Y ai^ t^NiM* afti eonsckms of the advantages thej enjoy 
km 9iMili lnttMrsk tifaTiiiwth ^koaa ei^qyedby the children 
tNt^lpnlxwMki:^ TW&«MBliBa of iHBnta begets jealonsiea 
aifeMi(r«kkldi<«alM|^h«fHetbe aqpacityof setf-eontrol or self* 
yMaMMH»t»h»«y0l>d>. ThftooBseqMDoeB likely to fallow 
M^ Mtv^^9MM><^ aid MBMil lA thft ftsmmjaboB^ hatred, toimids .the 

r. kAM«w«AiiMii to laar thai chi]draii?ili not draw 
ttM* ilftfet^NM^ ^rittMil ow aasistagMft ? 

k\ Vflkal ia f wraiaaa c AiUm inll draw without assistaaeet 
A Hft^M id «f«* thia aaaiiilaioa lAkk they had previoosfy ran 
«#Wi^ So iMO« aa ohildieii or growa-np men hare beea* 
^piaKlM by awmlaaeev thai is* by systematic instmetiDn in 
ttii> y fi a a^a and imlea by v^ich good^aad bad condnot jnay 
b# di«liaf^iidied> SMiiaa of life, even of.depraTed 1^^ iviiL 
b^>>ii^ <«0r«i90S lor the improTement both of the nnderi- 
«taa«]ti«$ aad of the sooiai sympalhiaB. But pvevioas to such 
iairtmaUw» patents and other gaaidians of .childhood onght to 
b^ made t^ty meaay wh«i thinking of the impressbn winch 
VM^pMsiblybe piodnoed 1^ afunMiarify with .the vices, and 
ia^ii^lisa of man generally spoken of with raapeot;. . 

'J\ We are not entiiely without £aar itam .another souse of 
danger. This awakening of the inqnisitiveneBs^ we had almost 
aaad» of the seeptioism of children ipdiile reading the BiUe, 
might shake their xespeet for the doctnnes as well as for .the 
men whose lives and characters are portmyed in it.. Theic 
inaxpeiiaiioe disqualifies them for giving the xeqniaite softening 
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coirectiaas. io.ike faarsitnoss of their judgments. li is no easy, 
matter even for us always to bear in mind^ thai a maa winom 
veiwcNild' banish .for: hiscyioes might have be^i conspicuous 
for his virtues among a barbarous people; . 

Bj D6 not these form pairt of. the coosideEiBiions on which I 
gronBd my. otgeetians to ^making the Bible a readu^^book ia. 
sdmols?. I eannat, .however^ but a^^rove of the discretion: 
with which you have so iax selected your illxistrations of 
laasms.- mheae-sxeinD othjer. passages in the whole book of 
Genesis from. whxdbL daMren:would be likely to taks so< little 
faaznu There are chapters,' the mere proposal to introde 
wliiclLupoir children^ is>^iough to. aiouse feelii^ of indigna-% 
tion and^sgust;. rdsapprobatioir is too^mild & tdnn to CGsaej 
one's: sense of such an attempt at contaminating the unpre- 
paxed. and. undefended.. One's only choice in chazaoteiizing 
tbe cosdnct .of those who could commit the offence is betweea 
eondanmiag'them for utter: imheeility or for the^ most desperate 
wu&ediiess; . HaTe-.you ^eyer thought . of .the danger^ of placing 
izL tiie> hands' oftchHdrea.aLbook susEoasded with* a halo of 
sanciaby, out of'wMck.sMne chapters are. habitually read by 
liiBinv^vviill&ofihezfr- are passed orer as confessedly unfit for 
13ait perusal 2. Is not the cuxioeity of chili^en proTerbiaL? 
Are you quite sure that children who read selected chaptttni 
on the sehool-:ibors will not read the tabooed chapters else- 
whsBB^-^-eonseiencei approving, and Mends smiling benigBaatly 
atrsHchacpious: employment' of hours at* children's own dis^ 
posaL Okv .the d^htfdl spectacle i They axe^ reading their 

T. We must confess that, even before we became acquainted 
wIBi yon, we had been in ihe habit of keeping clear of the book 
of Ezoctes, aadlof the larger part of the subsequent books of 
the OldTestaaient; ins^ctxngrea^ng'lessons for our children^' 
aadJiare felt annoyed: whea dergymen aad others, to whom:we 
are compelled to yield deference, have insisted on^opening the 
BiXde:at*fhat' terrible, book, in order, as they- say, to impress 
mpofsrihe childmn ihe WiOnderfal. power of God, and the mani*? 
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festations of his wrath upon the Egyptians, for daring to hold 
his chosen people in bondage. 

P. And whence may have arisen your reluctance to hear the 
children read out of this book ? 

T. From the conviction that it was quite impossible for them 
to understand what they read, with a fear that they might 
misconstrue the little which got beyond a mere impression 
upon their eyes and ears. 

P. Did you, or they who forced such reading-lessons upon 
your children, attempt to ascertain how thej reconciled that 
persistence in hardening the hearts of the Egyptians with the 
feeling of love and veneration for the Divine goodness and 
wisdom, which it is your daily effort to breathe into them ? 

T. We never heard them make the attempt, and must con- 
fess that the thought of making one never occurred to us. We 
suspect that the thought of assisting children, with their small 
and unpractised powers, to reconcile the two, could scarcely 
enter the head of a rational man. We never met with the 
child who could be considered capable of fathoming the depths 
of so awful a mystery, or of rising to the height of the grand 
purpose which could alone justify in the eyes of an intelligent 
man the apparently harsh, cruel, and tortuous treatment dealt 
out to the Egyptians. 

P. Do you think there might be grounds for apprehending 
that untrained children, or ill-trained men, might carry away 
from their perusal of the frightful plagues and bereavements 
which the Egyptians were made to endure, impressions far 
from favourable to humane, tender, generous, and forgiving 
characters in themselves ? 

T. We should have greater fears from another source. We 
think we might possibly guard against the evil at which you 
point. We might bring ihe children to comprehend that they 
had much to learn before they could be equal to form a judg- 
ment upon the ways of God to man. 

P. Would they not, then, have reason to complain of yonr 
prematurely introducing them to the study of His ways — ^those 
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of His ways, too, the most difficult to understand ? Or would 
it not be equally culpable to call for unintelligent obedience to 
Bis ways, because they ** pass aU understanding " before time 
had been afforded to acquire the ordinary breadth and strength 
of understanding attainable by mortal man ? 

T, And you might say, that if they had not the intelligence 
to make such a complaint, they could not have the intelligence 
to und^stand what they ought to accept, or what they ought 
to reject, or where humbly to confess their incompetency to 
grapple with the supernatural. But our fears are not so much 
for their misapprehending *' the ways of God to man," though 
that would be grievous enough, as for their imbibing false 
notions about the *^ ways of man to man." 

P. Do you mean that thoughtless children might conceive 
that conduct on their part, which was but a feeble imitation of 
the wonderful doings of the Almighty, could scarcely be sinful 
in them? 

T. The danger which alarms us is much more imminent. 
When the last and direst plague was about to be inflicted 
upon the Egyptians, to make them release the Israelites from 
bondage, a wholesale spoiling, or borrowing without any inten- 
tion of repayment, was enjoined by God, and practised with 
alacrity by the Israelites upon the Egyptians. 

P. Will you read the verses which contain this injunction ? 

T, *' And the Lord said unto Moses, yet will I bring one 
plagae more upon Pharoah, and upon Egypt; afterwards he 
will let you go hence: when he shall let you go, he shall 
surely thrust you out hence altogether. 

" Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man 
borrow of his neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold. 

<« And the Lord gave the people &vour in the sight of the 
Egyptians* Moreover, the man Moses was veiy great in the 
land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharoah's servants, and in the 
sight of the people. 

«< And the children of Israel did according to the word of 
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iHoseB ; jmd tiwy bomtwed of £be SgfTptians jeweb.of fiohrer, 
«iid jewels oigdd, jmd niment : 

«A]id the Loiid gsie ihe people' fkvonriiaibe sight 4>£ the 
JBigyptbns, so Ihftt they, lent imto them. 8uch tkmga as ikey 
required. And they spoiled the Egyptiaufi*'' (Exodus^ chap. xi. 
T*.l,:2, 8^36, 86.) 

P. I eumot bat sympaihize in yonriaars. Mj attempts to 
«hQiw how edneation mi^t boi made to. lead i mere dire6tly tium 
it has hitherto daae:to good. self-gnidaiace, .iQr.teachuig what 
good conduct feally is, and by training to the pzactice of it^ have 
often been tieated with deEisiony as aimiBg.at.somethi];^jiboi» 
the capacities of childrett. And the, yery. same people who 
deride or revile me woald subject children to the severe task — 
a task to which.many adults aie .nnequal-^f exidainii^ the 
differences of ciicumatanoe and position which ceuld make acts 
that all ohrifitendqm would now condemut escusahle and even 
laudable when perpetrated in Egypt more than 2,000 years 
ago. Have you a notion that teachers who iosifit upon forcing 
8uch lessons upon ehiktoen ever think of ascertaining the effect 
which is produced by them? 

T. We have never Jbeaid of conversatioBs.or.eiaminations 
as a sequel to such lessons conducted with a view to ascertaiii 
the current of thought, if any, psodnced by '< them in the 
children, to strengthen it when running in the sight direction, 
or to cOTrect it where taking a wfong course. We begin to 
suspect that the most gifted teacheis.mightffnd. their powers 
overtaied to guaid against misapplieaiion by children of 
examples of conduct of man to man in a.semi^savage state of 
society approved and commanded by God. :Let as read to* you 
ffve verses of the fifteenth cluster of the bookiof Numbers: — 

''And while the children of Israel wore ..in the wilderness, 
they found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day. 

"And they that. found . him gathering sticks bioi^t him 
unto Moses and Aaron, and unto all the coi^gregation. 

** And they put him in ward, because it was not idedaied 
what should be dona to him. 
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'* And: the Lord* sidd iB^o Moses, .The man shall be steely 
pat. to deaih : .all Ihe. congregation shalLstona him- mUk stones 
vilhoiitrihe camp. 

* ''dknd all 'the congregation broiight him twithont ther-eamp, 
and 'Stoned him with- stones, and he died;.ias the Lord, oom- 
inan4ed'Mos8s/\ (y.:d2 to 86.) 

P. .Yon 'iffoiild be i; sorry : that .any . iessons in * yomr sdbools 
should predispose the -chil&nn ,as : they . gi^w up to be men, 
hawG'fer zealons yon mi^t^wish.ihfimrto be dbi ke^oQg the 
sabbath holy, to approve :of:pitittiBg slsobsi to deatLfor picking 
upstieks, whethenon:the''sabbath.45f thavJenrseronthe Sun- 
day of Christians. We harernow^^I think, interbhanged our 
ideas snfficiently npon the incapacity of children to draw either 
instmotion or retigionfiiiMis.'of tone from, the Old TeG^ament. 

T. We shonld wish. not to: pass on to the New .Testament 
HE^ont soma refecBncato^thfise two tgreatesti ohaiactera in the 
Old,. Ba^d^oidSbhmum. . It^wonld ba>qiDte unpossiblaiDr ns to 
oanit lessons npon^them,.ieaniieoting Jinks, ^s they are .held to 
be, between the, oid^add ^answiicqMnsaiion— one a.nianafter 
God's heart, and the other the wisest of men. 

.P.. I. am not snseHsibieTto'ithe jdiilto&lty bfyosri position; 
bat tys ^does not dinumflhriBy sense of the impediment pro- 
sented by the*Teiy feebisness /of . duldhood to:aniiqppr6ciaticin 
4xf Scziptnre^lessons,; addnasadi as JheyiaEoto men wdtLnnder- 
standings that have attained to maturity, to be by them impiSftad 
io' their ehildian in ttopgoagec. a dap ted to modciin.. habits and 
<*MfHflb capadiiBS. Wei are net:naw in ^ the presenee.of 
children in ihoisidioolrSOQBr; norareryanr^lOhzistianidends'" 
liever^. £Drbid;tba:exezeise* of onr xttibetiigBnce ; in .decidiD^ how 
best to impart reii^a&slinsteaction. ^ in the. first chapter of 
BL Matthew the 'genealpgy of Christ. is given from Abraham 
down to Joseph. It is confined to the male >side with one 
ismazkable exception : <' And Jessa begat David the king ; and 
David the king begat Solomon of iier that had been the wife of 
Urias.** (verse 6.) Oar attention is thus .pointedly drawn to 
that one of David's wives for whom the greatest .of $ glories was 
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reserved. I am speaking to men who have read tbe lives of 
David and Solomon, who wish to preserve devotional feeling, 
and at the same time not to part with their intelligence, and 
who must have felt the strain first upon one and then npon the 
other. Can a religions teacher bring himself — ought he, to 
expose the nascent devotion and the immature intelligence of 
his children to so severe a strain ? Ought he not to tremble 
lest children, filled with admiration for David the ** man after 
God's heart," might grow up into men disposed to look with 
greater indulgence upon soxbe modem David, unprotected 
by a crown, than he would be likely to meet with from the 
judge presiding either in the Court of Probate and Divorce or 
in the Criminal Court ? 

T, It would not be possible — ^it could not be suffered — it 
would be too shocking, to subject children to the torture, to 
expose them to the dangerous consequences of such teaching 
as you say ought to be an accompaniment of Bible-lessons. 

P. Would it not be more shocking to eiqpose them to the 
much more dangerous consequences of giving Bible-lessons un- 
accompanied by it ? 

T. You cannot conceal from yourself that most of those who 
are engaged in the work of education would condemn the 
style of instruction recommended by you as a direct attempt to 
undermine all respect for the patriarchs and other godly men 
of old. 

P. I should be prepared for the condemnation of your " good 
Christian " friends, based as it would be upon a misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation of my aims in teaching. 

T. ^But leaving aside our friends, whom you delight in calling 
** good Christians," can you doubt that the tendency of your 
teaching would be to weaken in the young their reverence for 
the great Bible characters ? 

P. Whatever the tendency may be, it is the tendency, not 
of my teaching, but of other people's teaching, accompanied by 
my correction of it. 

T, But if their teaching, unaccompanied by your corrections, 
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would not be followed by those consequences, must not the 
consequences be chaxged to your corrections, that is, to your 
teaching ? 

P. Supposing your Mends to be right in their inferences — 
a matter which I have no thoughts of examining just now — ^we 
should be in this position : I am convinced, and you know the 
grounds on which I justify my conviction, that Bible-lessons, 
unaccompanied by examinations to bring out the impressions 
made upon the children, might lead them to take as examples 
of " good and holy living " to be imitated in the present day, 
the Patriarchs, and other godly men of old. Your friends, we 
will say, are no less convinced that Bible-lessons, with the 
accompaniments suggested by me, would undermine the respect 
that ought to be felt for the Patriarchs — godly men of sacred 
writ. Granting that one of these dangers must be encountered 
in order to obtain security against the other, which appears to 
you the more formidable 7 

T. The one that you would guard against — ^practically, at 
least — as bearing upon modem conduct. 

P. You should not, after the pains that I have taken, fall in 
with the misrepresentations of your fidends. I am sure you do 
so unintentionally. I would do more than guard against one 
danger: I would guard against both dangers, by deferring 
instruction in the Bible for maturer years, when intelligence 
will be sufficiently matured to appreciate the characters of the 
Patriarchs, or godly men of old, without being led to adopt 
them as models for conduct in our own times. 

T. You make us shudder. We wonder that the baneful 
impressions likely to be left upon the minds of children through 
forcing them prematurely upon such reading, should not have 
occurred to those who ought to be ever on the watch to pre- 
serve children from trials beyond their strength. But do you 
really think, from what you have been able to observe, ^at 
evils are to be met with in society sufficiently aggravated to 
confirm the reasonableness of your apprehensions ? 

P. It is no easy matter to establish off-hand the causes 

7 
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-which have produced our present state of socieiy, with its 
mixtare of good and evil. We cannot help admitting that this 
state of society, as we see it, is the effect of many causes, one 
of ^diich is the education given to the yoimg. Neither can we 
help admitting that tiiis state of sodely presents to onr view 
ezhibittons of oondttct, nucny of them hx from credkahle, which 
greatly impair the geneifal well-being. Look at Moimonismy 
the latest off-shoot of Christianity 1 look at the extent of the 
social evil ! look at the number of illegitimate children ! read 
the reports of proceedings in oor courts of low ! Can you feel 
oonfident that the adult state of mind which makes those 
things possible may not have been partly iowoed by a familiar 
eontemplatiGn of the lives of men, not wholly xmsanctified, to 
whom polygamy and concubinage, and much besides that is 
repugnant to modem, and I suppose I may say improved 
notions of religious and virtuous conduct, were not forbidden f 

T, We have always heard these plagoe-spodis spoken of as 
consequences of the depravity of human nature — inevitable ; j 
not as consequences of misdirected education — avoidable by the i 
improvements which you are iQsisting upon* I 

P. Again : can you expect to succeed in conveying to your ' 
children a vivid and deep impression of the wisdom of Solomon 
— wisdom, which, to claim our love and admiration, most be 
exemplified in good conduct]; taking at the same tune adequate | 
precautions that they shall not fall into the delusion that if a I 
Solomon were to come among us now, knowing no more than I 
the son of David knew, and living as he lived, he coold be 
esteemed either as the wisest or the best of men ? 

T. You have given us much to reflect upon. We are 
certainly not prepared to deny the reasonablenesB of all 
that you have placed before us. At the same time it is too 
greatly at variance with all that we have hitherto aooepted as 
unquestionable, and acted up to as irr^^Mtchable, to admit of 
our surrendering our opinions or wishing to alter our metiiodB 
of teaching, without much further consideration. One thing we 
can Eee clearly. Should we come over to your views, so &r as 
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we nnderstand tliem, we should never dare to speak as you do. 
We should be denounced as infidels or atheists. 

P. Neither are yon required. You have entered upon a 
great work. The conditions under which alone you are allowed 
to perform it, do not all meet your approvaL Some of them 
thwart your efforts. You may, for want of better aceommoda- 
iion, be compelled to teach in a vitiated atmosphere. 1% it not 
a Hessing to your little scholars, that their master is alive to 
their danger and ever on the watch to protect them ? In like 
maimer, you may be compelled to mix deLsterious matter with 
your instruction. Is it not a Messing to your little scholars, 
that their ma^r, knowing .the diEddnction between the poisonous 
and the wholesome, is also capable of administering the anti- 
dotes, and watchful to do so — ^the next bjBst thing to that which 
is not pearmitted to him, the exclusion of the poison ? 

jT. Your notion is, that 'we are not responsible for the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed to exercise our calling, but 
that we are responsible to act in them as well as we can for 
the children. But so dreadfdl an imputation as that of atheism 
IB difficult to be borne. 

P. Good men have been calumniated before your time and 
hare survived, turning from their calumniators with feelings 
partly of contempt, partly of pity. '^ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth, but that whidb oometh out, defileth the man.*' 

T. A calumny like this might deprifve us of bread as well as 
of the opportunity of doing such service as we are capable of. 
You must know how readily people listen to criminations of 
infidelity and atheism, against those who Are suspected of even 
B leaning to biblical criticism. 

P. It so happens, ihat in what we are discussing there is 
no question of biblical criticism. My remarks would be quite 
as apposite as tbey are, supposing them to be apposite at all, 
with "the admission that the whole of the Bible, without excep- 
£on, was inspired, and therefore incontrovertible. I simply 
mfffTtfjmi that it never was intended to be placed in the hands 
of children ; that so to place it is a deHftpjation of the Bible 
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itself; tliat children are altogether unprepared for its pemsal ; 
and that it most he positiYelj damaging to them till they are 
prepared. I will say the same of many things hesides the 
Bihie. Do ve not religioasly exclude children from thousands 
of things which it is for their good to he indulged with in their 
riper years ? Do we trust them with fire, with edged tools, 
with watches ? Are we unhelioTers in fire, in edged tools, and 
in watches, if we do not ? And if so, might we not, imitating 
them in their ffttuity and recklessness, turn round on your 
"Christian calumniators," and accuse them of atheism for 
declining to allow Bihles to take the place of hauhles in the 
hands and mouths of their infants ? Or rather, not choosing 
to imitate them, might we not enter a caution, that a Bihle 
should no more he placed in the hands of a child incapahle 
of appredating the doctrines of eternity, than a watch in the 
hands of one incapahle of telling the progress of the current 
of time? 

T. Should we, on suhsequent reflection, find ourselves com- 
pelled to coincide in your views, do you think we could consci- 
entiously retain our posts in schools where Bihle-lessons are 
insisted upon ? 

P. The decision upon what you can conscientiously do must 
rest with yourselves. Be mine the task alone of helping you 
to the considerations which ought to guide your decision. Your 
lot is, in many respects, similar to that of other men. You 
have to work ; and why do you work ? 

T, For the same reason that other men work ; to earn the 
means of suhsistence. 

P. That may he called the fundamental reason for all work. 
But when that stage of civilization has heen reached, in which 
each man engages in some particular profession or husiness, a 
secondary thought takes possession of the mind, not to the 
exclusion of the primary or fundamental, hut for its fulfilment. 
Thus, the farmer is occupied with the thought how hest to 
cultivate his fiurm, the captain how hest to navigate his ship, 
the architect how hest to design a building, the physician how 
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best to cure his patient, and so forth ; and what, shall we say, 
is the thought which occupies your minds ? 

T. How best to conduct our schools, so as to send forth 
&)m them boys most likely to become self-supporting, and 
otherwise well-conducted men. 

P. Now, if a farmer should be tied down by his landlord to 
an antiquated mode of cultivation, which he knows to be inju- 
dicious, ought he to surrender his lease and abandon his farm 
as soon as his contract admits of his doing so ? 

P. He is at liberty, but not bound to do so. He will not 
covenant to pay the same rent to such a landlord that he would 
io one who left him at liberty to cultivate to the best of his 
ability ; and it is the reduction in the rent which induces him 
io submit to raise smaller crops than he knows he might. If 
the opportunity were offered, he might be glad of holding under 
a wiser landlord. Meanwhile he will cultivate his farm as well 
as the circumstances in which he is placed will admit. 

P. And if the shipowner impose upon his captain conditions 
for navigating his vessel, select seasons, and engage freights, 
which greatly diminish the chances of rapid and profitable 
voyages, ought the captain to throw up his command ? 

T, Again, we should say he is at liberty, but not bound to* 
do so. He might not readily be able to obtain another com* 
mand. All that can be required of him is to do his duty aa 
well as his owner will permit him. 

P. And if an architect, capable of designing the most com-^ 
modious of houses, is required by his employer to comply with 
whims innnmerable, making the house of half its value to all 
but. its owner, ought he to refuse the employment? 

r. We must repeat our former answer. 

P. And if a physician, after a few visits to his patient, find 
him living in an unwholesome atmosphere, which he will not 
or cannot quit, harassed by the state of his affairs, which he 
cannot mend, but which is weighing him down with anxiety, or 
a slave to habits too strong for him to contend against, ought 
he to discontinue his visits ? 
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T. Tbbbe aie some among ns who think with yon, that the 
Old Testament onght not to be pnt into the hands of children 
al all, and who are still more strongly of opinion that reading- 
lessons onght not to be drawn from its pages. We don't 
know that their reasons for wishing to have the Old Testament 
cxdaded from their schools are the same as yonrs. People, 
as Toa know, and teachers in particular, are not very free in 
talking on such matters. Lessons from the New Testament, 
and especiaUy from the €U)spels, as containing all the teachings 
as well as the life of Christ, are not only given, but, we think 
we may say, would be given by most of us, if left to act entirely 
on our own responsibility. 

P. That will make the work which you have asked of me 
comparatiTely easy. 

r. May we understand that you do not object to the teaching 
of the Christian religion in our schools ? 

P. I should like to hear it taught. You should then judge 
whether I had any aversion to it. At present, my objection is 
to the delusion that the reading of the New Testament, without 
note or comment, is teaching the Christian religion. 

r. Do you approve that the children should be catechized ? 
Are you not aware that the attempt to impose catechisms is 
one of the chief causes of the dissensions now distracting the 
educational world ? 

P. I am quite aware of that. But I cannot avoid recog- 
nizing, among those who insist upon catechisms, the wish to 
ascertain what impressions have been left upon the children 
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from their scripture lessons. I may dissent from their method 
of catechizing, but I will not commit the injustice of con- 
foimding them with the ** good Christians," who insist upon 
scripture-reading in schools, unaccompanied by note or 
comment. 

T, We are surprised: we never expected to find you an 
approver or even a tolerator of catechisms. 

P. If you mean by catechism a series of questions and 
answers, to be learnt by rote and repeated, you may dismiss 
joor surprise ; because catechism, in that sense, has no more 
of my approval than the reading of solemn lessons, without 
an attempt to ascertain what besides the words has been left 
in the memory. 

T, As we never heard of any other kind of catechism, our 
snrprise was occasioned by supposing you to approve of that. 

P. I respect, in attempts at catechizing, an acknowledgment 
that some pains ought to be taken to ascertain what traces have 
been left with the children after the words had departed from 
their lips, and the sounds died away from their ears. How can 
I &il to contrast the disposition evinced by such an attempt, 
abortive though it be, with that of the "good Christians," who 
actually plume themselves upon their liberality, upon their love 
of religious toleration, because they leave doctrines of any kind 
to be accepted by children as '* Christian doctrine ? " 

r. We are not a little embarrassed and distressed by your 
criticisms on a practice with which we have been familiar, and 
vhich we have not thought quite so heinous as it appears to 
yon. In claiming the performance of your promise, we hope 
yon will favour us with some specimens of the style of catechism 
wiiich you would adopt if conducting a class in lessons from 
the Gospels. 

P. Not forgetting that, in my opinion, children are unequal 
to grappling with the difficulties of a subject far above them, 
but which cannot be slurred over with impunity, 

T, We are quite prepared. You hold that a certain style of 
self-catechizing, or catechizing by others, ought to accompany 
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the reading of the sdiptores, and thait duldr^t are unprepared 
for ttther. 

P. Our object, ihrni^ let it be borne kk mind» i» to ascartain 
whether the Gospels, used aa reading-lessKms, are adi^ted to 
help children to a perception of the line of conduct whi^ they 
ought to pursue on quitting school, and to call forth in. &em a 
sense of responsibility perpetually urging them to pursue that line, 

T. That is exacUy what we wish. Sow c^ball we begin ? 
We ought to take cognizance of so much o£ the Gospek aa 
may fairly be said to comprise an epitome of the duties of man 
to man, and of the preoepta and. ixgunctions bearing upon and 
enforcing them. 

P. Suppose we take the Sermon on the Mount, as giTen in 
the €K>spel according to St. Matthew. You read a yerse or a 
few Yerses at a time, and I will fallow you with some oi tha 
many questions which ought^ as I think, to be put by teacherSy 
in order to ascertain the impression made by the words upon 
aU sdiolars, who are reading the Scriptures with them for the 
purposes of religious instruction. You will then hsYo Boaae 
materials to help you to decide whether the seriptures ought to 
be read without such catechizing, and whether sdieol-childien 
can possibly be ripe for it. 

T. That course seems admirably adapted to bzing out the 
very difficulty about which we are desiraus of being en- 
listened. We hope it may lead to onr enlightenment in 
other respects also. 

P. We can afterwards^ if you wish it, discuss together, and 
endeaTour to haa some opinion upon, the impressioa likely 
to be produced fcom the reading of the whole senaon on tha 
understandings of children who httve not picked up, from your 
other teaching, knowledge and habits of good self-gOTemment. 
Let me again remind you, however, to avoid even aa approach to 
misapprehension between us, that I feel, as stcon^y as any- 
body, how foolish it would be to expect from children appro- 
priate answers to the questions which I am about to submit 
for your consideratiQn. But I contend that it is worse than 
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iiwiish — thai ii is actoaDj iricked — to pat tlie scriptures into 
the hands of people idio are not, at least, qualified to engage 
inntbnaleQiiTeEsaiionand discussion upon flicm, if unpr^ared 
to deal Httisfiiftorily irith some portions of them, Inotho'iracds, 
mj canvietion is, that the perusal of the sc ripture s should be 
preceded bj instmetiaa idndi vift piepaie those on nhom the 
pmilege is bestowed to saiA finr becoming answers to all my 
qneations, aHowkig that tiiej mi^ not inraiiablj find them. 

T. (read.) ** Blessed are the poor in spirit, £ar theirs is tiie 
kingdom of heaTen." (Chap. t. Terse 3.) 

P. Who are the poor in apmt among yonr relatians, friends, 
and aoqoaintanees, the people whom you see and of idiom you 
hear? The firemen, idiomonnt the fire-escapes; theboatmen* 
wkknaeh the life-boat; the sister of charity, who conrageoosfy 
visits the abode of sickness and contagion; the boy, who takea 
19 tiie quarrel of the injured and heljj^ess, who boldly acknow- 
ledges a firalt to meet its consequences, and aTows an opinioa 
hoiTOTer unaceeptabie ? Or the man, who shrinks from the 
danger to which he is summoned by tiie call of duty, leans 
iqwn the opinions of others and attempts to fi>rm none of his 
0^; and the boy, who hides his faults at the risk of seeing 
the consequences of th^tm fiistoied upon another? And to 
vhich of these is the kingdom of hesYen reserved ? What is 
the meaning of being " blessed? " Happy, cheerfol, con- 
t«Dted at the moment ? or looking forward to such a state of 
^Beliog at a future time, in conqsensation fiir present priTation, 
sa&ziBg, or affliction, courageousLy and unrepiningly endured? 

T, " Blessed are th^ ihai mourn, for they shall be com- 
feted." (v. 4.) 

P. Ought people to strive to guard one another from disease 
and death ? from loss and want ? from fire and theft ? from 
ignorance, carelessness, and bad habits, likely to lead into all 
(^them? Which are more likely to mourn, — ^those who p«r- 
fem these duties to themselves and others, or they who neglect 
tbem ? Which will need comfort ? and out of those who need 
it, ^diich will receive it, or will all, and how ? 
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T. '< Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth." (v. 6.) 

P. What is meant by inheritance ? What is the advantage 
of inheriting the earth ? Is the earth a better inheritance now 
than it was formerly? and why? Whose children are most 
likely to inherit the earth ? Are their children specially meek ? 
Ought the words "meek," "inherit," and "earth," to be 
interpreted literally, according to the meaning common among 
us now, or figuratively ? and how ? 

T, "Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled." (v. 6.) 

P. Whatismeant by " hunger," and " thirst," and " righteous- 
ness " ? What are the signs by which we may judge whether 
others hunger and thirst after righteousness, and by which we 
may recognize whether we ourselves hunger and thirst after it ? 
How will they be filled ? and with what ? Who may most 
reasonably expect to be filled ? The diligent or the slothfiil ? 
the thrifty or the wasteful ? the intelligent or the ignorant ? 
the honest or the dishonest? the brave or the cowardly? 
Are the hunger and thirst here spoken of better to be esti- 
mated by words or by deeds ? 

T, " Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.*' 

(T. 7.) 

p. Who are the merciful? Who are the persons who 
most need mercy? Are the magistrates who condemn, or 
they who pardon, the guilty, merciful? and why? Which 
policemen are merciful ? Ought the disturbers of society 
to be resisted and prevented ? Can you state the difference 
of the effect upon society between treating them mercifully 
and justly ? 

T. " Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God.*' 

(T. 8.) 

p. What is meant by- " pure in heart " ? How are people 
to become pure in heart, and to remain so ? Can people do 
wrong or neglect to do right, and bo pure in heart ? What is 
doing wrong ? Did slaveholders do wrong ? Did duellists do 
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wrong? Did the judges, who tortured criminals and con- 
demned witches to death, do wrong ? Do parents who neglect 
iheir children do wrong ? Do the rich who revel in luxury 
Tfliile the children of their poverty-stricken neighhours are 
neglected, do wrong ? Will they ever^see God ? 

T, *^ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall he called 
the children of God." (v. 9.) 

P. Who are peacemakers? Who are peace-breakers? 
What may cause some hoys to grow up into peacemaking men, 
and others into peace-breaking men? Can children provide 
for themselves the treatment which is to help them to grow 
up into peacemakers ? Who ought to provide it ? If they do 
not, will they be called the children of God ? Do some people 
seem by their conduct indifferent whether they deserve to be 
called children of God ? Who are they ? How do they talk, 
as well as act ? 

T, " Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." (v. 10.) 

P. Among the persons who in various periods of our history 
have been apprehended, convicted, fined, imprisoned, mutilated, 
humt, and hung, how can we distinguish which were persecuted 
for righteousness* sake, and which were condemned for their 
evil deeds ? Do we judge of all these now as our forefathers 
judged? Why, or why not? Are as many persons perse- 
cuted now for righteousness* sake as formerly ? Axe fewer per- 
sons blessed, and will the kingdom of Heaven be to fewer pro- 
gressively as persecution diminishes ? 

T. " Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake.** (v. 11.) 

P. Ought people to keep away from those who would revile 
and speak falsely of them ? Ought pains to be taken to guard 
against in ourselves, and to prevent in others, a disposition to 
revile and persecute and speak falsely ? Will people be more 
or less blessed, according as they take these pains ? 

T, "Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
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zeward in heayen: &r so persecnted they {be pn^hets which 
were before you." (y. 12.) 

P. Who aro told to rejoice ? and why ? In what eircmn- 
stances do men generally rejoice ? When people are resiled 
and spoken ill of^ how are we to know whether they are reviled 
falsely or not ? Are thieyes and swindlers spoken ill of fidsely ? 
Were so-called heretics spoken ill of fiJsely ? Are nations 
which leaTO their destitute nmelieTed, and children uneda- 
cated, spoken ill of fidsely ? 

T. *^ Ye are the salt of the earth : bat if the salt has lost his 
ssrour, wherewith shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing but to be cast ont, and to be trodden nnderfoot of men." 
(v. 1«.) 

P. What people are compared to the salt of the earth ? and 
why ? What may caase them to be cast ont ? 

T. ''Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on an 
hiU cannot be hid." (y. 14.) 

P. Who are here said to be the light of the world ? What 
kind of people do we now consider to be the light of the 
world? 

T. ''Neidier do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bnshely bat on a candle-stick ; .and it giyeth light nnto all that 
are in the house. 

'^ Let yonr light so shine before men, that they may seeyoor 
good works, and glozxfy your Father which is in heayen." 
(y. 15, 16.) 

P. In what spirit ought people to do good works, so that 
the Kght may shine upon them ? How may men hope to 
glorify Gtod ? When men praise Him much and do little or no 
good to man, what does the light shine upon ? 
Z;. T* *' Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fdlfil." (y. 17.) 

P. What was the law ? and who were the prophets ? What 
kind of law is that which ooght not to be destroyed ? Can any 
effort be required for the fulfilment of prophecy ? Do people 
prophesy now 7 What is the distmction between foretelling 
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and prophesyiiig ? Have ^we letamed all the laws that were in 
force among our foe&theis ? and yfhj not ? When a law is 
repealed is it destroyed ? What wonld our present state he, if 
we had not emancipated omselTes fimn some of our old laws ? 

T, ** For Teiilj I say unto yon. Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle sbaH m no wise pass from the law till all 
befidfiHed." (t.18.) 

P. What is meant by ** heaven," and its passing ? and ^hat 
law is that which is not yet fdlfilled, but will be fulfilled ? Is 
ji, meant that heaven will pami, andif not, is it meant that earth 
vnUl pass ? 

T. ** Whosoever, Hier^ore, shall break one of these least 
eomrngmfanents, and shall teach men so, he fihall be called the 
IsBst in the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven." (v. 19.) 

P. Whflrfi are the commandments here referred to ? Are 
the^ always tanght in the same sense by different men ? How 
are we to distinguish right from wrong teaching ? Is not the 
ftttenqpt to rectify the interpretation and teaching of them 
fiecpiently ooi»clenmed as the breaking of them ? Who is the 
Bove likely to break a commandment — he who accepts it to be 
blkdly obeyed, as interprefted in an age of barbarism, £x6d and 
mialterable ; or he who accepts it, deeply impressed with a 
sense of the duty imposed npon him to examine it by the light 
(tf that raipenor intelligence, the growth of ages, which has 
been bequeathed to hkn, to nse in his own generation, and to 
band down improved to hcs children ? 

T. " For I say nnto yen. That except yonr righteousness 
sball exceed the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye 
fiiiall in no cose enter into the kingdom of heaven.'' (v. 20.) 

P- What is righteonsness ? What was the righteousness of 
ibe scribes and pharisees? How can we tell whether oor 
ngbteonsness exi^eeds the ri^eousness of the scribes and 
pbarisees ? Were ihe pharisees rich men, living apparently 
^ery little disturbed byj the poverty and suffering in the 
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midst of which they dwelt ? Were they men professing doc- 
trines and living in utter disregard of them, touchy if charged 
with not helieving what they professed, but, laughing to scorn 
or attacking with yiolence him who summoned them to act 
up to the tenets of their religion as construed by themselves ? 
Are there any pharisees now, and if so, why do they seem undis- 
mayed and indifferent to the warning that they are risking 
exclusion from heaven ? 

T. '* Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment : 

''But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment : 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Baca, shall be in danger 
of the council : but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire." (v. 21, 22.) 

1\ Is it forbidden to kill in any circumstances ? or what 
mil, and what will not, justify killing ? What is the judg- 
ment of which we are warned here ? May a man be angry 
with his brother with cause ? and how can we know for certain 
whether anger be with or without cause ? What is meant 
by *' Raea '' ? and what is ** council," which is something 
more terrible than '< judgment," but less fierce than <'hell- 
file '' ? Where is hell, with its fire 9 And how are they 
xeconcilable with Divine wisdom and goodness ? 

r, ** Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rcmemberest that thy brother hath aught against thee ; 

** Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift" (v. 23, 24.) 

i\ What gifts used people to take to the altar in former 
times? and why? What gifts are taken to the altar in 
modem times ? Is prayer a gift ? Is praise a gift ? When 
a rich man approaches the altar with prayer and praise, leaving 
destitution unrelieved, and ignorance unenlightened, has his 
brother aught against him, and would he do well to leave his 
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prayer and praise, and go his way to be reconciled to His 
brother? 

T. *^ Agree with thine adversary qnickly, whilst thou art in { 

the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee 
to the jndge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be east into prison* I 

" Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out i 

thence till thou hast paid the uttermost &rthing.'' (v. 25,26.) 

P. Is an adversary always sure to be in the right ? when 
not, ought we to yield to him or to resist him ? If he be in the 
light, what other reasons are there for yielding to him, besides 
the fear of being delivered to the judge and the officer, to be 
cast into prison ? Does the threat here sanction imprisonment 
&r debt ? or why do you think that it does not ? 

T, <* Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery : 

" But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after [her, hath committed adultery ahready with her in 
his heart." (v. 27, 28.) 

P. These verses are so evidently unfit for children, that I 
refram from proposing the questions which ought certainly to 
he put to adults. This is one of the cases in which words 
without meaning are better fitted for children than words with 
meaning. Better than either, that such words should be with- 
held from them altogether. 

r. " And if thy right eye ofiend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
mtohell. 

" And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
shonld perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
WL» (v. 29, 80.) 

P. Are the expressions " right eye " and " right hand " 

ffleant to be taken literally, or how ? Would it be a wise pro- 

c^edmg to pluck out a damaged eye, or to cut off a wounded 

8 
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hand? How oi^lit ipe to mteipei thk aDuiaii to tiie possi- 
Inlity of our bodies being cast into hell ? 

T. '< It hath been said, Whoaoefer diall pat anrojhisvife, 
let ym give her a unting of dtrmemeBt : 

" But I ssj unto yon. That idioaoeier afaaii pat away his 
wife, saving for the canse of fornication, canaeth her to com- 
mit adnlteiy : and lAoeoever shall nany her that is dhrorced, 
oommitteih adaltecy." (▼. 31, 82.) 

P. 8niely the topics here xefeirad te eamot, with any pro- 
priety, be deliben^ely Israed npoa children. Woold not s 
decent mother bfauih if her boys, betk from school, where 
their eaiiosity had been excited but not gratified, asked her 
to ez^bin what was meant by fbndeation and adoltay, 
and whether drraraed woeaen were erer manied in these 
days? 

r. ** Again, ye haye heard thai it hath been said by tiiem of 
eld time, Then dudt not forswear ti^aelf, bat shalt peifonzi 
onto the Lord thine oaths : 

'' But I say onto yon, Swear not at all ; neither by beaTen ; 
fcM* it is God's thnme : 

*' Nor by the earth, far it is his footstool : neither by Jen- 
sakm; for it is the city of the great King. 

<< Neither shalt tbon swear by Hiy head, beeaase thon canst 
not make one hair white or black, 

** Bat let yoor commnnication be, Yea, Yea ; Nay, Nay : for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh ef eviL*' (y. 3d to 37.) 

P. How are the practices in oar ooorts of law and hoases of 
Parliament zeconcilabie with these proMbitioiks ? If the cere- 
mony of being sworn ought to be maintained, in what form is 
it to be justified? If people ooght not to swear by heayen, 
nor by earth, nor by Jerosalem, nor by one's headi may they 
swear by other things nnenomerated? and if 60, by what things ? 
Is the New Testament less God's book than the heaven His 
throne, or the earth His fi>otstool ? 

T. '* Ye have heard that it hath been 8ud« An eye fi>r an 
eye and a tooth fi>r a tooth: 
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" Bat I Bay unto yoa, Tliat ye resist not evil : but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy light cheek, ton to him the other 
also." (v. 38, 89.) 

P. Wonld it be possible for society to exist. If its well-dis- 
posed members acted upon the literal interpretation of the 
words " Resist not evil " ? How eodd we get on without 
poKce and an armed force? What is to be thought of tiie 
understandings of those who accept these injunctions in their 
literal sense, and yet never think of acting up to them ? or of 
their consciences, if they pretend to accept of them ? 

T, *< And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take thj 
coat, let him hare thy cloke also. 

*' And whosoever shall c<»npel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain." (v. 40, 41.) 

P. What would become of all our industrial airangemants, 
if these injunctions were interpreted literally and obeyed accord- 
ingly ? If it be impossible to do that, what interpretation is to 
be pat upon them, so that we may regulate our daily Hie by 
them scrupulously and reverentially ? 

T, <' Give to him that asketh thee, and from ban that 
TOuld borrow of ihee turn not away." (v. 42.) 

P. Onght we not on all occasions to perform good deeds, 
nui le&uxL £rara evil deeds ? Would a man always do good, 
^ere he to give to every one that asked of him ? Might he 
&ot Bometimes be doing much evil ? Ought a man to give, 
legaidless of the ecmsequences of his givii^? When the 
application is to borrow, ought a man to lend, indifferent 
whether the borrower is likely to be able, or even means, to 
'Kpay him f What would su^ a lender be encouraging ? 
What may this verse mean ? What do you feel sure it eamiot 
iDean? 

T. " Ye hav« heard that it hath beeoi said. Thou shait love 
^neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; 

"But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
^'BBe you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for Hiem 
^ttfih despitefiilly use you and persecute you : 

8—2 
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" That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: hr he maketh the snn to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the nnjnst." 
(v. 48, 44, 45.) 

P. In what sense onght people to love their enemies? 
Ought invaders and robbers to be kept at bay ? Who are the 
enemies of the good ? Ought criminals to be confined and 
subjected to reformatoiy discipline ? Explain in other words 
bow we may hope to be the children of our Father which is in 
heaven. Does he make no distinction between the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust, because he maketh the sun to 
shine and the rain to &11 equally on both ? In what way 
ought we to pray for them which despitefnlly use^us and perse- 
cute us ? How should we set about doing them good and 
blessing them ? 

r. " For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye ? Do not even the publicans the same ? 

'< And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ? do not even the publicans so ? " (v. 46, 47.) 

P. Is it no reward, to strengthen the love towards us of 
those who love us, by trying to deserve their love ? Is not the 
cultivation of feelings of good-will sure to bring its reward in 
self-improvement ? Ought ingratitude to be lightly thought of? 
Whom do little children love ? Whom can they not be brought 
to love ? How are they to be taught to distinguish between 
good and bad, and led to cling to the one and shun the other ? 
In what respect will this influence their conduct towards the 
doers of good and the doers of evil ? 

r, ** Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect." (v. 48.) 

P. The concluding verse of this chapter has justly been 
considered as offering to the intelligent and devout student of 
Scripture the key whereby to interpret seeming obscurities, 
and reconcile seeming contradictions ; but the intelligent 
student must be more than a mere child. What is the perfec- 
tion of the Father ? How are we to fit ourselves to appreciate 
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Bk infinite goodness and wisdom ? How to reconcile them 
with the existence of evil and His infinite power ? How far 
cm reason carry ns ? and where must we fiall down hmnhly, 
contented to adore? How can we guard oursehes while 
iwwing to His will, from falling into a base and sluggish sub- 
senience to men presuming to speak in His name ? Is it piety 
or impiety, fJEuth or infidelity, to accept interpretations of 
isolated passages of Scripture inconsistent with Diyine peifec- 
tion? Which will bring us nearer to His perfection — ^to 
lejeet all interpretation at yariance with Diyine wisdom and 
goodness, or to accept such blindly and negligently, as though 
tnith concerned us not ? 

T, *' Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
ihieh is in heaven. 

" Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
tmmpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, 
uid in the streets, that they may have gloiy of men. Yezily, 
I saj nnto you, they have their reward. 

"But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
ito thy right hand doeth : 

'' That thine ahns may be in secret : and thy Father which 
seeih in secret shall reward thee openly.'' (chap. vi. y. 1 to 4.) 
P. What is meant by '* ahns " ? Is indiscriminate almsgiving, 
eren in secret, the " alms " here recommended ? Is the relief 
ftflbrded by our poor-laws, although given openly, meant to be 
feprored ? Are schools, established by the wealthier adults for 
the children of their poorer neighbours, unavoidably and even 
desirably public, among the alms discountenanced? Which 
community might be supposed to contain the greater proportion 
of hypocrites, — ^that in which there is abundant educational 
pronsion to teach and train all children, so that they may 
^ themselves as men clear from destitution, temptation, 
tnd wickedness, and poor-laws to relieve the wretchedness 
nhieh education had been unable to prevent ; or that in which 
these matters are neglected or so imperfectly attended to, as 
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that beggars ehotild crowd tibe thorongli&res, sqnaHd poverty 
GToneh nnreHeTed in the alleys, and half-clad, ill-fed, and 
untanght children, ripen under ''Christian" eyes for the 
prison and the gallowSy unless cut off by early death ? 

T. ''And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are: for they Ioyo to pray standing in the syna- 
gogueSy and in the comers of the streets, tiiat they may 
be seen of men. Verily, I say unto you, they have their 
reward. 

" But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father, which is 
in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly." (v. 6, 6.) 

P. How are we to distinguish the hypocrites here inveighed 
against ? Do they frequent our churches and chapels, as they 
did the synagogues of old ? Who is a hypocrite ? What is 
he who makes pr<»nises which he never thinks of performing t 
who professes with his lips what he disavows by his conduct ? 
who not only lies to himself, countenanced by those who also 
iie, and lies to his God, if he can be supposed to acknowledge 
one, but is so indifferent about his words as to be unconscioas 
whether he lie or not, while addressing Him whom he professes 
to love, to honour, and to obey ? • 

T, ^ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do ; for they think that they diall be heard for their 
much qpeakbg : 

"Be not ye, therefore, like unto them; for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him." 
(T. 7, 8.) 

P. Wher^ do our churches and chapels differ from the 
fen^les of the heathen in regard to "vain repetitions?'* 
Does anything take place in them that might be construed 
as insulting to Divine wisdom, and derogatory to Divine 
goodness ? Who most resemble the heathen ? they who 
refuse to enter a church or chapel till assured that heathenish 
practices have no admittance there, or they who rash heHer- 
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skelter into them, legardless of ''yainrepetiiioiis" approaehing 
to mockezy, and forgetM of the admmiitioii of Him who flaid, 
" Yonr Father knoweth what things ye hanre need of before je 
ask him"? 

r. ''Afl»r this maimer, therefine, praj je: Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 

''Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
inheayen." (t. 9, KL) 

P. What kingdom is that which is not yet come ? How is 
God's inll done in hearen ? Most it be known in order to be 
^6? What is His will in earth? How is His will to be 
learned ? Will not i&e repetition of that pnyer by people who 
donot strive to learn His will, in order to do it, be a '' vain 
repetition"? 

T. " Give ns this day onr daily feread." (v. 11.) 

p. Does God givo didly bread to all who ask it ? Does He 
give it alike to the idle and industiioiis ? to the ignorant and 
mtelfigent? to the wastefol and saving ? to the drunken and 
sober ? to the dishonest and honest ? What is to be thought 
of the nan who prays regnkrly for his daily bread, heedless of 
ihe qualities and conduct in himself by which his prayer will 
fio^ hiwa? What nnst be sapped by others to children to 
enable them to ponsess the qualities and to practise the conduct 
^boBg^ niueh payers for daily bread will be listened to ? 
Vbit is to he thought of rich men, confident of having their 
^^ Uy hfead, and offering up daily prayers for it, careless 
vMflr tte diiUien around are obtaining that without which 
^ CTpsriatioa of daily l«ead for them as men is hopeless ? 

T. ^ And fixgive us our debts as we Ibrgive our debtors.'* 

P. Whii are the debts here asked to be forgiven? In 
asking that they may be forgiven, are we eenBoious that we 
^ nnuufly sbiving not to incur others like unto them ? 
b 2 iir the g^ood <tf society that some debts should be in- 
ttoed? and how are they to be distinguished from debts 
^Qch 00^ not to be incurred ? Ought both or either to 
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be foiigiyeii or paid? Do we always foigiye our debtors? 
When ought we, and when ought we not ? And when ought 
we to hope for forgiyeness ? 

T. *' And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil : for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen." (v. 13.) 

P. Who are most exposed to temptation ? What must we 
do while we pray, so as not to be led into temptation ? If we 
pray and omit to do that which is needful, in order to keep out 
of temptation, is such prayer self-improving ? Who are re- 
sponsible for keeping children out of temptation, and for so 
educating them that they may not be led into temptation as 
men ? If they who should protect children disregard this 
duty, what is the wortii of their prayer ''not to be led into 
temptation"? In what respect does it differ from ''vain 
repetition"? May they expect to be delivered from evil? 
and will the words " Thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the gloiy," from such lips, be acceptable homage or fidsome 
flattery? 

T. ** For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you : 

*^ But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
jour Father forgive your trespasses." (v. 14, 15.) 

P. What is meant by trespasses? Ought policemen, or 
magistrates, or judges or jurymen, te forgive trespasses? 
YfUi they be forgiven ? Why are not the trespasses of engine- 
drivers, captams of ships, and others in responsible situations, 
forgiven ? What is done with drunken, dishonest servante ? 
with pickpockets and burglars? How can they be forgiven 
oonsistentiy with what is owing to the sober, and honest, and 
weU-conduoted, and the aged, and children, who demand our 
tender care and protection? 

T. ** Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of 
a sad countenance ; for they disfigure their fiEU^s, that they 
may appear unte men te fast. Verily, I say unte you, they 
have their reward. 
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"Bnt thon, wh^n thon &stest, anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face : 

^^ That thou appear not nnto men to fast, but nnto thy 
Father which is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly." (y. 16 to 18.) 

P. What is meant by " fast " ? Why ought people to fast ? 
When ought they to fast ? Are men beholden to do any thing 
which] is not for their .good ? What is the reward which 
hypocrites are said to have? Why should people who fast 
anoint their heads ? and how will they be rewarded openly ? 
Are some manners and customs adapted for all climates, 
and others for particular ages and climates ? Are &sting 
and anointing to be considered among the former or the 
latter? What are the essentials to be observed so as not 
to incur the reproach of hypocrisy ? 

T. " Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth coirupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal." (v. 19.) 

P. How do rich men reconcile their conduct with this 
injnHction ? and do they succeed in reconciling it, in your 
estunation ? How must these words be interpreted, so as to 
justify the conduct of rich men? or how must the conduct 
of rich men be modified to harmonize with a different inter- 
pretation ? Ought men to abstain from building houses, be- 
eanse thieves break into them ? or from weaving garments, 
because moths consume them? or from making implements 
and tooLs, beceause rust corrodes them ? 

r. " But' lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal : 

" For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 
(v. 20, 21.) 

P. What are the treasures here referred to ? and who 
disposes of them? How is it possible for a man to gain 
access to them ? May he not live in a house, and possess 
iiimitare, raiment, implements, and tools, vrithout losing his 
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dbaiice of ireasiires in heaven ? Who mostl/obtain possession 
of earthly treasures — ^the industrious, intelligent, sober, saving 
and trnstwoiifay ? or the indolent, ignorant, drunken, wasteftdy 
and dishonest? Which of the two are best able and best 
disposed to benefit their neighbours ? To which of the two, 
through many ages, do we owe it that the land in which 
we Hto is covered with houses, hosptals, schools, and other 
boildingB, with roads and canals, and materials in every stage 
of preparation, so as to admit of oar living in comfort and 
thankfolness f Which of the two may we snppose to be des- 
tined to obtain possession of treasure m heaven ? 

T. ** The light of the body is the eye: if, therefore, thine 
eye be sin^e, ihy idiole body shall be full of light : 

^' Bnt if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. If therefore the light that k in thee be darkness* 
how great is that darkness ! " (v. 22, 28.) 

P. What is the kind of light here alluded to ? and of tiie 
darkness ? When is an eye single, and when is it not ? 
How can any Hght be properly represented as darimess f 

T. *< No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate 
the one» and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one 
and deqpise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 

(T.a4.) 

P. In ^at sense is it that a man cannot serre two masters ? 
Who or what is Mammon ? Have you ever heard Mammon 
spoken of as synonymoas with " riches ? " and care for riehea 
as equivalent to an absence of care for God ? Ought riches 
to be cared for? Which of two men possessed of riches 
may be supposed to serve God best ? — he who cares for his 
riches, and uses them in doing good, or he who despises 
and squanders them» and sinks into dependence upon the riches 
of others? 

T. ** Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your 
]ife» what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ? " (v. 25.) 
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P. "Wliidi is the preferable state of society — ^that where 
there is abundance of lite necessaries and comforts of life, or 
that where scaraty and destitntion prevail ? What qualities 
in its members are likely to lead to each of these states of 
socieiy ? In which of l^iese will men be taking most thought 
f(xr their Hves and for their bodies ? Why should men be 
heedless of meat and raiment, because life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment ? 

P. " Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth &em. Are ye not much better than they ? *' (v. 26.) 

P. To what state would men be shortly reduced, if th^ 
ceased to sow, to reap, and to gather into bams? Would 
thehr heavenly Father feed them ? In what respect are men 
better than the fowls of the air ? Can fowls sow and reap ? 
Why shoold men cease to sow and reap, because Hrds can do 
neither, and therefore do neither ? 

r. '< Which of yon by taking thought can add one cubit 
into his ertatnre? 

"And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
HHes of the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 

'*And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
giory was not arrayed like one of these." (v. 27, 28, 29.) 

P. Because people by thought cannot add to their stature — 
that is, cannot do impossibilities, ought tihey not to do by 
thought what is possible for the maintenance of themselves 
and others ? What would be the consequence if all people, by 
nusapplying these words, were to relinquish ike thought of 
aecompHshing what is possible, because the attempt to accom- 
plish impossibilities savours of madness ? Ought people to 
take thonght of raiment ? Why, or why not ? What influence 
ought to be exercised over their ju^ment, and hence over 
their conduct, by the reflection that the lilies of the field toil 
not, neither do they spin ? 

r. " Wherefore, if God clothe the grass of the field, which 
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to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven," sliall he not 
much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? " (y. 80.) 

P. In what sense is the word ** clothe " used here ? How 
does God clothe men and women? What must they do to 
deserve to he clothed ? When people work for their clothings 
how do they show their faith ? When they neglect to work, 
pretending to rely, or ignorantly and unwarrantahly relying, 
upon God, how do they show their want or misdirection of 
faith? 

T. "Therefore, take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat ? or, what shall we drink ? or, wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? 

" (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things." 
(v. 81, 82.) 

P. What thought must people have taken, in order to be 
able to " take no thought " about what they shall eat and 
what they shall put on ? What must we do in order to live 
and to be able to assist others to live ? Can we get wherewith 
to feed and clothe ourselves without working skilfully and 
intelligently, and saving carefully ? and how can these things 
be done without thought ? How did you acquire this know- 
ledge ? In what respects ought Jew and Gkntile to think and 
do alike ? and in what respects may they think and act 
differently? 

T. " But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.'* (v. 88.) 

P. What are the " kingdom of God," and " His righteous- 
ness," which people are commanded to seek first ? Is earth 
part of the kingdom of Crod ? and where is man to exert him- 
self while seeking the kingdom of Grod ? What are " these 
things " which will be added if men seek " His ri^teousness ** ? 
What kind of people generally obtain these things, and may 
ihey be presumed to have been seeking the kingdom of God ? 
When must people begin to acquire knowledge and form good 
habits ? Can the kingdom of God be reached, or His ri^teous- 
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ness be reposed in, or will all these things be added, without 
good habits ? 

r. "Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.'* (v. 84.) 

P. Can the " kingdom of God " be reached without thought ? 
Reconcile this with the preceding verse. Show how both 
verses are to be interpreted so as to avoid countenancing 
apparent contradictions, or wild and incoherent injunctions, 
obedience to the whole of which is impossible. If anybody 
rise from reading God's laws with justifications in his thoughts 
of acts leading to miseiy, and of lessons enjoining bad and 
foolish conduct : whence does he obtain his justifications ? 
from God's laws, or from his own misconceptions and perver- 
sions of them ? 

T. " Judge not, that ye be not judged." (chap. vii. v. 1.) 

P. To whom are these words addressed, and in what sense ? 
What would be the consequence to society, if the practice of 
judging were to cease among judges, magistrates, fathers, 
mothers, and schoolmasters? Is it not desirable that boys 
should judge rightly of their school-fellows and companions, 
and behave towards them accordingly ? Ought the society of 
the bad to be avoided ? And how are the bad to be distin- 
guished from the good ? If criminals judge not, shall they not 
be judged ? 

T. << For with what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged : 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
agam." (v. 2.) 

P. Bring forth the profound wisdom contained in these 
texts, and vindicate it from the misrepresentations of vain and 
foolish men. With what judgment ought people to judge ? 
How is righteous to be distinguished from unrighteous judg- 
ment ? By whose judgment shall we be judged, and by whose 
measure will it be measured unto us ? Will His judgment and 
His measure be regulated by the foolish judgments and false 
measures of man ? 
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T. ''And why beliddest thou the mote that ia in thy 
brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
awn eye ? 

^' Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull oat the 
mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye? 

^' Then hypocrite, £rst cast out the beam ent of thine own 
eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother's eye." (v. 8, 4, 5.) 

P. What corrupting and misleading tendency is hose meaad 
to be rebuked and repressed ? Which is the more common, 
to blame another or one's self ? Which is the more impro*fiag ? 
what must be the £rst step to improve or heste&t others ? 
How is the course of that man or that nation likely to eod, 
where the effort is to correct others, self-correction being 
OYerlooked ? Will others attend to such correction, or Jiave 
£dth in such correctors ? Will they attribute any actiyity of 
exertion or display of zeal so directed, to love <^ one's nei|^ 
hour or of mankind, or to self-glorification ? And by whom 
will such pretentious benefactors of others be denounced as 
hypocrites ? 

T. *^ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you." (y« 6.) 

P. What is here meant by " holy" ? and why are people 
eigoined not to give what is holy to dx^s ? What is intended by 
this figurative expression of casting pearls beft>re swine? 
Are the Scriptures holy ? Are all people capable of distin- 
guishing the pearls above all price which are in them ? Who 
give what is holy to dogs, and cast pearls before swine 7 — they 
who scatter the Scriptures among men and ohildren in^acri- 
minately ; or they who withhold the Scriptures from childran 
for a time, preparing them meanwhile to understand, to apfire- 
eiate, to reverence, and to cherish, what is excellent, eo as to 
make sure of their profiting by them when men ? Who are 
more likely to trample the Scriptures under their &et, and 
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to turn round on their wonld-be benefactors? — ^they who 
can distingHiBh their pearl-like value, or they who, scorning 
pearls, are enraged at being deprived of their accnstomed 
knsks ? 

T. '< Ask, and it shall be given yon; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened nnto yon : 

*^ For every one that ai^th receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shdl be op^ied." (v. 7, 8.) 

P. In what sense is it that aQ who ask receive ; that all 
who seek £nd ; and that it is opened to all who knock ? How 
ean we jndge whether we are asking so as to receive, seeking 
so as to find, or knocking so as that it will be opened to ns ? 

T. ** Or what man is there of yon, whom if his son ask 
broad, will he give him a eUme ? 

" Or if he ask a fifih, will he give him a SOTpent ? " (v. 9, 10.) 

P. What is pointed at in this aUnsion to ^ving a child a 
gtone in the place of bread, or a serpent instead of a fish ? 
What instances can yon produce of people who are remorse- 
lessly guilty of conduct quite as reprehensible as that of which 
it is sapposed no parent would be guilty ? Ought teachers to 
act like parents to children in all respects ? or in what respects ? 
What ought teachers to give to children ? How do teachers 
hiM communication mih children ? Which most resembles 
a stone, and which most resembles bread — words conveying 
no meaning, or words conveying instroction that nourisheth 
the soul ? Which may af^sitely be compaved to a fish, and 
which to a serpent — words with meanings cardFiilly weighed 
and easily assimilated so as to contribute to a healthy growth 
of the inteUigenee, and a right direction of the feelings ; or 
wofds given iorth at random with no £xed meaning, and 
thereby easily pervertible to poisonous uses ? 

T« ''If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
onto your children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ? *' (v. 11.) 

P. Does a good father give to his children what they ask 
for because they think it good? or does he only give what 
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hi thinks good for ihem ? Aie all men capable of distmgnish- 
mg tlie good from the bad ? If through ignorance they aak 
for what is bad, thinking it good» will it be given to them ? 
If they ask for what is good, taking no pains to deserve it, will 
it be given to them ? 

r. ^^ Therefore, all things whatsoever ye wonld that men 
should do to yon, do ye even so to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets." (v. 12.) 

P. How must these words be construed, so as to hannonize 
with duties unquestioned by all thoughtful men, and not to 
offend against the *' perfection of wisdom"? How ought 
judges and sheriff to act towards criminals? How ought 
juries to act towards piisoners on their trials? At what 
prices ought dealers to sell ? At what prices ought they to 
wish to buy ? At what rate of interest ought capitalists to 
lend ? At what rate ought they to wish to borrow ? "What 
rent ought landlords to ask and take, and at what rents ought 
tenants to seek to occupy ? What is here meant by *' the law 
and the prophets ** ? 

T. *^ Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat : 

^^ Because strait is the gate, and nanrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it." (v. 18, 14.) 

P. What is meant by "destruction"? and by "life"? Why 
is the gate that leadeth to destruction said to be wide ? Why 
is the gate that leadeth to life said to be strait ? Have these 
verses be^i differently construed by different people ? In what 
respect will the interpretation of them affect your flow oi 
thoughts conoenung the happiness of your future destiny? 
How will it inffoence your conduct ? How will it comport 
with your appreciation of Divine excellence? How will it 
eucomage you in your endeavour to become perfect V even 
as He is perfect" ? How might it bring you, while praising 
God outwardly with your lips, inwardly to worship a monster 
of ferocity ? 
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T. *' Beware of &Ise propliets, which come to yon in sheep's 
clothing, hnt inwardly they are ravening wolves." (v. 15.) 

P. Who are prophets ? By what test shall we be able to 
distingaish a faUse from a tme prophet ? and a sheep from a 
wolf in sheep's clothing ? Are there any prophets now ? and 
are any of them &lse ? Do we still call them prophets ? When 
men prophesy now-a-days, do we wait till their prophecies are 
ihlfilled to prononnce whether they are tme or Mse ? What 
do we mean by evidence? by proof? by testimony? by 
witnesses ? and how do we nse them in order to jndge of 
the intelligence, or tnithfdlness, or saniiy, or sobriety of 
prophets? 

T. *' Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
gnpes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

"Even so every good tree bringeth forth good froit; bnt 
a oomrpt tree bringeth forth evil finit. 

"A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
coimpt tree bring forth good frnit. 

" Every tree that bnngeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire. 

''Wherefore, by their froits ye shall know them." (v. 16 
to 20.) 

P. What are the fruits here referred to ? What afford the 
same means of judging men that frnits do of judging trees ? 
Why do men's past and present acts give a better clue to their 
fiitare acts than words ? Why are trees hewn down? and in 
what sense may men be said to be hewn down? 

T. ''Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kiogdom of heaven, bnt he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven." (v. 21.) 

P. What is God's will ? How is God's will to be distm- 
gnished from man's will, fsilsely passed off as His will ? Who 
are they that represent His will as fiivonring and abetting con- 
duct destructive of human happiness ? or as disapproving and 
obstructing efforts to promote that happiness ? Is it difficult, 
at times, to become acquainted with His will ? Have people 
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often l^eaa obliged to confess liteir ignocBuee and repent and 
recant &eir errars 9 Does expezienoe of men's ignorance and 
pcesnB^tiea in interpsseting (3tod'B wS^^waxnaai r^uke for the 
past and eastion for the fatine, in regard to the practice of 
takmg Bis name in vain by saying, Lcnrd, Lord ? 

T. " Mai^ will say to nofi on that day, Xjord, Lord, haye ire 
not prophesied in thy name ? aad m 4^y name have cast out 
devik ? and in thy name dose many -wocdesfbl irorks f 

** And then will I prefess nnto tiiemy I never knew you : 
depart from mQ ye thai work iniqpiiiy." (t. 22, 28.) 

P. What day is xeiearrei to mider fln designation of ** that 
day"? When men prophesy, how are we to judge whether 
ihBj prophesy in the Lord's name ? What is meant by casting 
out deyils? Can men cast oixt devils in these d^fs? and how? 
Which are the works of men that deserve to be called *^ won- 
derful works" ? To what o&er men besides prophets may it 
be expected that C&nai will say, '^I knowyoa not; depart £rom 
me ye that work iniquity " ? 

T. ^ There£Dce, whosoever hearetii iiiese fintyings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which bmlt 
his house upon a.itMd[ : 

^* And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that bouse, and it fefl not ; for 
it was fonnded «ipon a rook. 

<< And every one that hearetibi these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a &olirii man, whidi 
built his house upon the sand : 

''And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that houae, and it fell ; and great 
was the fall of it." (t. 24 to 27.) 

P. You have read the sayings here refeited to. How must 
you prepare to '* do them" ? How must they be interpreted ? 
Which are to be accepted literally, and as applicable to all gene- 
rations ? Which to be k^t in accord with other sayings, by 
being construed as pointed against or addressed to particular 
individuals, classes, and people, ironically, exhortatively, denun- 
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ciatiYely, fignratiyely, or in commiseration of the superstitions 
and prejudices of the ignorant and ferocious race among whom 
Christ preached? 

T. We think you have done your part to place us in pos* 
session of your opinions, and of the reasons on which they 
are based. It remains with us to judge for ourselves to 
what extent we ought to adopt them in practice. There is 
so much ihBkt is new to us — so much demanding long and 
careful consideration, — that we will not even attempt to an- 
ticipate the conclusions which we may form in the end. Mean- 
lUe it JB hA justice to you to acknowledge, that we are 
fltroBgfliefied in our determiuatian to follow up in our schools 
& oeouse of inBtruction to -which yon have imtrDdnoed us. 
Ve eaamot eaa in doing that. 
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ON THE BIBLE IN KELATION TO ADULTS. 



T. You will smile, no doubt, at the first-fraits of our 
cogitations npon your views of the inexpediency of forcing 
the Bible into children's schools, and of there desecrating 
it into a book out of which to extract reading-lessons. Your 
reasons, and the illustrations with which you supported them, 
seem to us to go far beyond your purpose. If we are not 
mistaken, they might be urged in justification of denying the 
Bible not only to children, but to the majority of adults. 

P. Do you mean that most adults are incapable of under- 
standing the Bible ? 

jT. We have but lately had our attention directed to the 
kind of questions which you haye shown ought to fonn a part 
of scripture-lessons. We fear that we should hardly be able 
to satisfy you or ourselves by the answers that we might make 
to some of them. Would you not, on that account, shut us 
out, and a host of people still more incompetent than we are, 
from the perusal and study of the Bible ? 

P. I should be sorry to exclude you or anybody else, who I 
thought could profit thereby, from the study of the scriptores. 

T. However great your sorrow might be, we do not see that 
you could consistently sanction the putting of the Bible into 
the hands of adults unprepared to appreciate it, any more than 
into those of children. 

P. Are you not mistaking the grounds on which I object to 
making a reading-book of the Bible? I contend not thai 
children do not understand, but that they cannot be brought 
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to nnderstand, what they read in the Bible. Only persnade 
me that the children who leave your schools really appreciate 
the lessons which they have read in the Bible, and their in- 
ability to nnderstand them on their entrance wonld be no 
reason with me for keeping them from the Bible. My test for 
ascertaining whether they nnderstand, and are capable of 
applying, what they read, would be some snch questions as 
I have suggested. And the mere proposal of these questions 
seems to convince you that children could not answer them, 
and makes you suspect that you would find it no easy matter 
to answer many of them yourselves. 

7. It appears to us that there are thousands of adults who 
are far less likely to derive benefit from the perusal of the 
Bible than the larger number of our school-children, and yet 
you would grant the Bible to the former, and deny it to the 
latter. 

P. Yon are furnishing an example of the fitcility with which 
a simple question may be complicated, by the use of terms that 
covertly introduce elements really not involved in it. Because, 
for the good of the children themselves, I would postpone 
Bible-lessons from the age when they could only suffer, till 
the age when they might profit, from them, you say that I 
would deny them the Bible ; as if I would deny them a good, 
not guard them against an evil — ^withhold from them a benefit, 
not shelter them from injury. Knowing that the Bible is 
meant to do them good, I reserve it till they are prepared to 
relish and digest the good that is placed before them. 

T. We retract the expression as regards the children. But, 
perhaps, yon will allow us to ask, why you would not also defer 
pnttmg the Bible into the hands of adults till they are able to 
eoll instruction and good guidance from its pages ? 

P. I admit that there are many persons whom one woiild be 
as sorry to find reading the Bible, as to see a fidse witness per- 
jnring himself with it in his hand ; but if one could distinguish 
between those adults who are and those who are not competent 
to interpret it correctly, one would not take upon oneself to 
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prononnce who might not become competexit — wha m^lit not 
^ears to inti^Tet correetly, or improve by the stfaanipt. 

T. It might be thoiight that the Bible is no^ m yoiff cffmaaOf 
&it unqtEestioaabte good to maukiDd which we have atmyn 
eonca^red it to be — ^that it is^ at best, a mixtue o£ good aood 
evil, improper for all ciyldren, and fi^ most adoMa aiaw« see 
them. 

P. You seem determined to rq)f eseni me as dispangiBg' the 
Bible. In the same way yoir aaighi re^esent me as ctis- 
paraging a galvanic batt^, a steam-engme, or even an toe, 
because I should shudder at seeing tkem committed to ^tl^xMrpfn^ 
or to dronken, ^asfeilfal, and reckless adtdts^. 

T. The !Kible is so immeasiirably abosve all these czeatioiis 
ai man, that yovr com|fari8on rather shocks thaa reoonefles us. 

P. T\m I rc^et. I am in the habit o£ omsideiii^ all 
things to be equally gifts from God, one thing as mudi as 
another, tiie least as the greatest, a port as the wheiie. But 
npon your ows showing, tiie Bibls on^ to be treated with 
special reverence, above ftU other gifts bestowed ufoa bkb. 
How is thffi reverence to be shown? — hj greater ir by len 
attentieii in its use, than in the useof other gifts 2 

T. By gieafcer, of coitrse— by the greatest pessOfe attentkm. 

P. Is not iSsoM precisely what I am insisting upon? Wk^ 
do I remonstrate against the practice of putting tibe Bible srto 
flie handff <^ childr€EQ ? 

T. Because they are, in yoor opinion, incapable of reading 
it with that inte]%enee, and eonsequently with thai dsvost 
reverence, which is dua to it. 

P. Yoic seareeiy dser me justke. I do> noi urge the witit- 
holding the Bible fiom children simply because 'they ore 
incapable of anderstandrng it, but because th^ cannot be 
rendered cs^able of understanding it before they have out- 
grown the age' of childhood, and becanse they may best be 
prepared to understand and a^ypreciate it as adults by being 
kept from it while children. My objection to seeing the Bible 
in the school-room would vanish eeuld I see it treated with 
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deeencj and xespect, or oovlft I foiesee ibe piobobility of its 
ever being so treated. 

T. Did we net onderstand yon to saj tiiat yon would not 
withhcdd tfao Bil^ from adults, although yoa most know, (X 
at least strongly saspeet, that tiie larger portion of them haTO 
not the capacity ai deriTing benefit «^d steeni^ dear <^ 
misdirectkai £rost il— & eiqwicity to bo soaght in the indirl- 
daak pemsing, not in tho volnme petosed ? 

P. Yoa understood me exactly. Sad a» it iftakes me to see 
the B&1& in the hands of adnlts incapable, ftomt lack of intelli- 
gence, of perosB^ it with profit and rert^ence, it makes me 
still sadder to see them wanting this inteUigenee* My thoughts 
are directed, accordingly, to the means, not ef keeping the I^ble 
&om them, but of providing them with the intelligence which 
tbey are in seed of. 

r. We think we ha^e now got hold of the- dis&ction which 
yoa make between adults and diildren, both unfit to read the 
sacred Yolione. The first yon sv^ maiy be made fit, not the 
seeimd* Yon woald not, therefore,, keep the Bible from adults ; 
while your duty tc^aids ddldren aod yoar respect for the 
Bible would lead you to keep them astmder. 

P. We have not yet marked out the whole of our duty to 
adults in connexion with the Bible» Would you share in my 
legret at seeing its pag^ tumed over by readers who took to 
its perusal ri|^ feelings unawakezied and iatelligenee unde» 
Tebped? 

T. We siioiild. 

P. And what answer do you think your '^ Cfazistiaii £riends " 
vould give to this question ? 

T. The same as ourselves. Btit you isast allow ug^ to 
observe, tibat the very tone of your question impHes an utter 
inmt ef confidence in them^ and a harafaness which is not 
exactly in keepiBg with your general character. 

P. I am sorry to think that I should have atade such an 
impression upon you, who are so favourably disposed towards 
me. Upon others it would probably be strcnger; and my 
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influence and my nsefhlness mnst thereby be impaired. You 
know bow gladly I would welcome any of them as fellow- 
labourers in our work, could I but prevail upon them to desist 
from sowing tares and thistles among the com, and to adopt 
the methods of cultivation which have been proved to be most 
effective in raising large and good crops. To please you, I 
will assume that we all so far think alike — ^that the Bible is 
not to be withheld from adults, but that they ought to be 
capable of reading it with intelligence and right feeling. 
What course ought to be pursued in such circumstances by 
the recognized leaders and teachers of mankind, and by the 
host of volunteers who press forward to share their labours ? 

T. We dare not attempt to answer this question without 
your assistance. 

P. What may we accept as the state of society in which 
modem teachers, professional and voluntary, are placed in 
regard to the Bible ? May we say that there are many adults 
incapable of even reading it, in the vulgar sense of that term ; 
and many more who bring to its pemsal neither the intelligenoe 
nor the right feeling, without which benefit is scarcely to be 
expected, mischief is greatly to be feared ? 

T. We think, after what you have placed before us, our 
answer must be ^' We may." Even should our estimate of the 
present unfavourable condition of society be somewhat exagge- 
rated, no bad consequences will follow, if our exertions for 
improving it be quickened thereby. 

P. And what direction ought your efforts to take ? 

T. You would say, to impart and diffuse the intelligence and 
right feeling which are wanting. . 

P. And would you not ? 

T. You give us no quarter. You know we could not refuse 
to say that. But we were thinking of what others would say — 
what we ourselves should have said before we met with yon, 
that it is vain to look for this intelligence and this right 
feeling elsewhere than in the Bible. 

P. And you would have evaded, not solved the difficulty, 
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which is — ^How those to whom we present the Bible are to 
be prepared to find the intelligence and good feeling which 
they are to look for in the Bible. I must ask again, are 
we agreed that all children and too many adults are not so 
prepared ? 

T. We are. 

P. Let as not, then, lose sight of that portion of our inquiry 
on which we were engaged — ^the duties towards others, of leaders 
and teachers. To do their work effectually, must they be in 
possession of the intelligence and right feeling spoken of? 

T. They must. 

P. And they have to teach those who have not their intelli- 
gence and right feeling, or whose- intelligence and feelings have 
gone astray. In regard to the young, whose intelligence and 
feelings axe undeveloped, I will not add to what I have abready 
said concerning the impropriety and wickedness of forcing 
them, without-previous preparation, upon the perusal of the 
Bible. In regard to adults whose intelligence and feelings are 
misdirected, the history of the last thousand years, and the 
practice of our own times, too clearly parade before us the 
atrocities, the meannesses, the hypocrisies, the inconsistencies, 
and the hollow pretences that can be justified out of its pages. 
With this proof of the unripeness of the young and the ill- 
growth of adults, each unfitting for the perusal of the Bible 
with benefit, or even without hurt, ought teachers to relinquish 
their work or to become lukewarm because warned off from 
such desecration of the Bible ? 

T. Not if the work be possible to them without the Bible. 

P. If the work be possible I Can any teacher do his 
work — can he be anything but a monstrous sham, if he be 
not thoroughly imbued with the instruction which he has to 
communicate, and in the case of moral and religious subjects, 
vith the spirit of the temper and conduct that he has to 
lecommend to his pupils ? 

T, Certainly he cannot. 

P. I am addressing myself to teachers competent in their 
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YoeaAion. Do you teach geogiapby in your sehook, \nih or 
mthont a book ? 

T. Withoat a book. 

P. And elementaEry ehemisby? 

T. Without a book. 

P. And arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, and physiology ? 

T, Also without books ; ayailing oursehrei of olgects, models, 
maps and diagrams to iHustrste our teadmigy and attack 
meaning to our words. 

P. Is this because you have no books, or because you 
teach better without them ? 

T. Because we teach better wi&out them* Wie aze glad to 
consult books to keep up and to extend our own knowledge, 
and we would not deny the use of books to our papils pro- 
gressively as the desire to read them gnms out of the know- 
ledge that they have already acquired. 

P. Does religion, think you, stand apart from all other snb- 
jects, in being better taught with a book than without it 2 

T. Unless we declare ourselves unconvinced by your proofs 
ci the incapacity of persons to do justice to the Bible till they 
have undergone judicious teaching and training, we are bound 
to admit that of all subjects religion is best taught without a 
book — ^is best taught by those who, having thoroughly imbihad 
its spirit, are able to pour it forth in tones of eamestaesB, 
affection, and encouragement, calculated to awaken the interest 
and satisfy the intelligence of their pu^ls, and to inspire efioris 
at self-improvement. 

P. And what is the course pursued by those who are loudest 
in insisting upon BiUe-lessons in schools as the basis of all 
religion, and upon the religion which these lessons will leave 
behdid them as the basis of all education ? 

T. They seem wholly intent upon what they call spreading 
the Gospel ; neglecting the cultivation of that intellig^cey and 
of those religious feelings which would cause the Bible to be 
sought for, and when found, to be read to advantage. 

P. Among the many schemes that have been proposed for 
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raising the poorer eksseff out of tBeir pitiable and semi- 
destitate eoii<H£ioB, do jou remember the remarkable efibrt 
that waff BEiode, some jeojcn ago, to penmade ar^anff and 
o&ers to asBoeiiEiEe together to obtam posBession of land, tlie 
eaitivaiiiHi of wMeb by tihenEMelyeis, it was aEeged, would he 
the eertaia esre of aB iheir woes ? 

jT. We renranber S weH. 

P. And what was the result of this attempt ? 

T. it w«s a flocL &3uB ; and the poor ereatores w&o were 
peisoaded to absncEEm tbe trades to which they had been 
brought up, sufl^sred noi onTy disappointm^it of their hopeB and 
the loss of their sayings, but the most cruel priyation. 

P. 7M the pcobaMe causes of the failure of these poor 
peepie ev«r engage yofa attention ? 

T. They did indeed; for friemds of our own were among-the 
Bnffeiws. These poor peo^, misled by others m whom theycon- 
fided, undertook a work lor which they were quite miprepared. 
They not only were witibont the knowledge and sMQ indispen- 
tthle ibr soeeeas, but they were actually imeonsciouB ci what 
biowkdge and skill were required, or how to get them if time 
eouU have bees had for the purpose. 

P. Is there not som^r foundation, neyertheless:, for the sig- 
gesion of resorting to the land ? Does not the larger part of our 
sustenance come from* the land? Could we subsist without land ? 

T. We coiri:d not; nor wi&out water either, and yet we 
WfM not lecoBzmend people to fling themselyes into* it. 

P. They can obtam tlie use of as much water as they need 
^nSaoeA fcowning themsehes. Can you say as much in regard 
to the land ? 

T. Quite as nwich. When the artisans in our towns haye 
hd the blessing of CJioiiatian treatment from their childhood — 
Mid how many are without that blessmg f — while Bcriptuie 
l^irases are trumpeted in their ears, they will find no difficulty 
01 proeuriog bread firom the land, gas &om the coal-bed, and 
trader from i^e reseryoir, wi&out cultivating a farm, burrowing 
ia a mine, or pumping from a river. 
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P. And how will they procnre these things ? 
T. By engaging indirectly in all the work required for 
procuring these and many other things. By concentrating 
their attention principally on the limited number of opera- 
tions included in some one branch of business, and exer- 
cising their intelligence in obtaining, through the produce of 
their special work, a share of the produce of other men's 
works. 

P. When artisans fail in obtaining an adequate share of the 
produce of other men's work to supply their want of bread in 
particular, what would be the e£fect of enticing them on the 
land? 

T. To make their share still less — still more inadequate — 
probably to throw them upon the poor-rates. Farming, as now 
conducted, requires a large amount of special attainments. 
The resources of most of the sciences in their present state of 
adyancement must be within reach of the fiarmer, and he most 
know how to use them. He must have served his apprentice- 
ship to the business. The land is made to produce four-fold 
what it did a few centuries ago. And to undertake the eulti- 
yation of a farm unprepared by such an apprenticeshipy or 
qualified by some other means, would be Httle short of madness. 
P. Who, among all men, obtain the largest share of the 
products of the land for their eigoyment ? 

T. Not the farmers or cultivators of the land in partxcularv 
but they who, in every trade, profession, or division of labour, 
best know their duties and best perform them. 

P. And who are they that suffer most from want of an ade- 
quate share of the products of the land ? 

T. Not artisans, and others who have no hold upon land ; 
but the ignorant, the idle, the drunken, the wasteful, the dis- 
honest, and the unruly. 

P. Sad as you might be at witnessing the suffering endured 
by these poor people, you would not urge them to fly for comfort 
to the land. Whither, then, would you advise them to turn 
for relief ? 
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T. When they are not nnreclaimahle, we would lend onr 
efforts to raise them oat of the ignorance and bad habits which 
have caused their sufferings. We would not be guilty of the 
cniel mockery of alluring them to the land. Above all, we 
would endeavour to prevent the young from following in their 
steps. 

P. What would you think of sending them to the Bible, 
instead of the land ? 

T. We suspect it would be almost as great a mockery. 

P. Is not the Bible, like the land, capable of being made to 
}ield to modem cultivation a much larger harvest of religion and 
good conduct than that which our less enlightened ancestors 
could possibly extract from it ? 

T. It is. 

P. And is it creditable to our divines that a book replete 
with wisdom, but demanding adult capacity, and that, too, 
well instructed and trained, should be irreverently thrust upon 
children, and upon adults in whose behalf no pains had been 
taken to qualify them to extract '* the bread of life," to pre- 
vent their drawing justifications for unholy conduct from its 
pages? 

T, These reflections will sound strange and startling — ^will 
not, we fear, prove acceptable to the larger part of what is con- 
sidered the religious world. One good consequence, however, 
may follow from the promulgation of them. The religious 
world may be led to examine and acknowledge the inefficiency 
of the secular, that is of the teaching, appliances with which 
they are accompanying and enforcing their Bible-lessons. The 
mere fact of our having listened to your expositions will, 
we know, disgrace us in the eyes of some of them. They will 
charge us with having abandoned our religion. 

P. You must live down this imputation by the &.ithfdl dis- 
charge of your duty. The more intelligent of those who at 
first dissent from your practice, will learn to recognize that you 
teaeh religion all the better for excluding the Bible from the 
school-room. As for the unteachable among your Christian 
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&iendfi, jou mafit bear -wiiii Hnsai; and whfin ia tha eonrae of 
iaane ihej are xemoved to a l»etter world, the oc(»pation of 
Hiear posts by less prejudked -meii x&nst xecoiMale joa. to tlid 
dispensation of death. 

T« Whatever our own views imsy be, we follj expect thai 
reading-lessons from the Bible will continne to be insisted upoE 
in oiir schools ; and we muEt do our best to parevent the 
mischief that yon apprehend from them, by tha Tigiiant OBii 
effectiye discharge of onr other school dotftes. 

P. There is uio&er matter of Tast iHrpoiftaaoe to you Bud 
all the members of your professiim, span which we <mgfd jmA 
to omit to compare notes. I hold, and I am not singular in 
doing so, that there is no art so mack in arroar of iihe science 
or advanced knowledge of the age, as that of edncatiosi. If I, 
and they who Agree with me, be ji^it, it is avident that yon 
mnst expect many saggestians &xc the MproyemeBt ei yoor 
schools to be made to yon, and many afj^atkms to be urged 
upon yon, directly t^ indirecidy, hoQi to adopt and to jpesiBt 
them. In what spint ought these si^gesiionB and applica- 
tions to be received ? 

T. We ought to welcome them thankfrdly— ^at all eventB, da 
nothing that should be likely to discourage or exohkde them ; 
examine them carefiilly and candidly, and than adopt or lejaot 
them wholly or partially, aocarding as they appear a^ypjjfpd ia 
promote the object towards which all «ur eSoiiM ought to be 
directed. 

P. Ought you not to make some distinction between tha 
parties towards whom you have contracted obligatiofiB 7 Have 
you not two lines of duty, one towards yourselves and sociafy^ 
by which I mean the adult portion, and the othar towards 
children, and particularly the children under your own special 
charge ? What is your reason for saying tibat you would do 
nothing that might shut you out from receiving anggestians ? 

T. Because we are oonvinoed that teachers greatiiy in advance 
of ourselves must be far from perfection ; and that it would iU 
become us, who have so much to learn in oxder to educate the 
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yotmg properly, to be debarred by our own act from the im- 
proremcait so needfdl ior vs. 

P, But do younot iiunk that most oi thefinggeetions offered 
to jotL would be eitber old familiar tmths in new garbs, or, if 
new, the very revarse of improvements ? 

T. For this we must be prepared, aaid onr task will be to 
pidk oat ibe gndns of worth from the bushels of chaff and nib- 
hisli with whieh they may be mixed. 

P. Why do yon say that yon would weleoiae all, when you 
would be expecting to retain and use so little? 

T. Because it is a condition attached to tax obtaining know- 
ledge and improvement, that free scope and encouragement 
should be offered to all who attempt to supply them ; knowing 
as we do from past experience, that IJie failures will ever he 
numerous in ^eportion to the successes, and that we shall 
bye much to reject in our <exideavours to £nd something to 
roiain. 

P. Is sfi necessary, then, to receive troth and falsehood and 
mbbish alike, in order to -get at the ibrmer? 

T. We xaeeive many visitars comteously, and yet invite few 
among them to renew their visits, and retain still fBwex as 
Mends. As xegards doctrines lad opinions, statements of fact 
aad inferences from them, we thiok ''error" a better expres- 
Bionthan '' falsehood," which impHes intentional misrepresen- 
tatuHL You mast not, even "with tiiat coiuection, think us 
fastidious, if instead of '' receiving alike," we ask to be allowed 
to My that WB would not be exclnded from new suggestkms, 
because they will comprise errors and rubbish with here and 
there only a trnih interi^ersed, since on these conditions alone 
will truths come to us. 

P. Will you not expect to have falsehoods or wilful perver- 
sions of the truth passed upon you as well as errors, from 
among which truths are to be extracted? 

T. These may occur. But iutentional misrepresentations ia 
matters of doctrine are much less frequent than the uniaten- 
tional. They must be subjected to the same tests which enable 
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118 to separate troth from error. The perrerter of &ets, the 
reckless asserter, the liar, the|fQrger in sdenee and ^peculation, 
mnst he eiposed, so that he may he disanned and rendered 
powerless. Tnie and false in conduct are eqniYalent to good 
and had, and demand yerj different treatment from true and 
erroneous in speculation. 

P. Win your desire for knowledge, for truth and improve- 
ment, incline jou to grant admission in the first instance to 
the false and erroneous on an equal footing with the true? 

T. Our inclinations will he hotter described hy stating, that 
we admit new suggestions in the only shape that they are ever 
offered to us, for the purpose of extracting the troth out of 
them. We would exclude no new suggestion, for fear of ex- 
cluding a troth. We would, after admitting a new suggestion, 
refuse to adopt it without careful examination, for fear of 
adopting something f&lse or erroneous. 

P. You adopt it as part of the duty which you owe to your- 
selyes and to adult society to throw no impediment in the way 
of the free circulation of suggestions, ideas, and opinions — gire 
them what name we will — ^lest by so doing you should check the 
continued flow of those troths and improvements from which 
we have all along derived such great advantages. Yon are 
resigned to accept, as a condition, the errors and robbish that 
always accompany new supplies, and to hold yourselves hound 
to become qualified for the work of filtering, washing, winnow- 
ing, or refining, according as any of these processes may be 
called for. Having accepted this duty as regards yourselves, 
what course will you pursue towards your children ? 

T. We must do our best to give them the benefit of our 
knowledge and experience. 

P. This of course. But we must enter into a few particulars 
— ^we must aim at something more practical and precise. The 
children are placed under your care for some definite purpose, 
understood by you, if not by their parents who deliver them 
over to you. What is that purpose ? 

T. To make of them well-conducted men. 
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conclnsions opposed to their own, we would make a point of 
demanding, on both sides, a suspension of judgment till the 
investigation into probable consequences had been completed. 

P. In the wish to make all your lessons converge towards 
imparting a capacity to distinguish between good and bad con- 
duct, would you make any selection of subjects to be taught 
and of methods of teaching ? 

T. We must do that, whether we would or not. The num- 
ber of subjects which it is useful to know, and which ought to 
be known to some, is so great, that a selection, and a selection 
too of the comparatively small number which must be taught 
to aUy is inevitable. The power of sustained attention, besides, 
especially in children, is limited, and an attempt to tax it 
beyond those limits is fraught with danger. 

P. Is it a duty, then, which teachers owe to their children, 
to be most carefdl in the selection which they make of subjects 
to be taught and of methods of teaching, so that their limited 
powers may neither be overstrained, nor so misdirected or 
wasted, that time and power will be wanting for the instruction 
and mental discipline indispensable for their future guidance ? 

T. We are so convinced of this duty that we are determined, 
whatever else must give way, to make room in our schools for 
the kind of instruction which you have been labouring so stre- 
nuously to qualify us to impart. Adult capacity to extract benefit 
from the Scriptures must be aimed at and sought for throngh 
such instruction as you are insisting upon in the schools. 

P. Would the knowledge that children under your charge 
are destined to be withdrawn from you, and to be thrown at 
an early age upon self-guidance in the industrial world, canse 
you to modify your opinion ? 

T. Only 80 fJEff as to make us the more resolute that nothing 
should be omitted which might contribute to soften the hard- 
ship of their future lot. 

P. That would be both more religious and more sensible 
than whining over their lot, or seeking to accomplish what is 
impossible — ^to detain them by compulsion. But does it not 
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appear to you that there may be room for improyement in our 
schools, in the selection of subjects taught, as well as of the 
methods of teaching them ? 

T. We must confess that, after the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the subjects appointed to be taught in our schools 
are not in the order of their importance. 

P. Are you not countenancing a prejudice in giying this 
preference to reading, writing, and computing? 

T. Surely these ought to be included among the essentials 
of education. 

P. Granted. But may they not be well or ill taught, plea- 
sanUy or painfally, quickly or slowly, thoroughly or indif- 
ferently, according as they are presented to the young learners? 

T. It did not occur to us that you would have these essentials 
postponed to other subjects. 

P. Nor do I know that I would. I might be guided by the 
age and aptitude of the children. Would you have these 
essentials taught to the youngest children in an infant school ? 

T. Of course not: but we were not thinking of in&nt 
schools. 

P. I am glad that we have stumbled upon them ; for they 
deserve to be thought about. Through them we may be 
helped in our efforts to decide wisely upon the course of 
instruction best adapted for other schools. What would you 
hare taught in infant schools ? 

T. We would simply have the infants — ^the youngest among 
ihem, at all events, amused. 

P. I like that thought. But, for children to be amused, 
they must be moving and doing. A qualified mistress will 
promote their amusement by showing them how to move and 
what to do, and by directing them how to observe, to inquire, 
and to infer. Would you object, when the children are old 
enough to be received in your schools, to their having over- 
come the first difficulties ia reading, writing, and computing ? 

T. We shoxdd be most thankful to find that they had 
already overcome those difficulties, 

IQ-a 
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P. NeverfchelesSy. neither yoa nor I would, haye the fonnda^ 
tions of these acquirements laid in. the infimt school at tib 
expense of the health, cheerfiilness, and. activitj which onght 
to preside there;. The desise to acqniise tiiese powers is gene- 
rated, so to speak, of itself in children,^ who have first had their 
faculties exercised in handling, contriving,, ohaerving^ remember- 
ing, noting, and reflecting. If the desire to learn these essentials, 
and to maJ^e some progress in^ acqniiing them, be 6xa,vm Hortji in 
the infant school through observing, experimenting, and think- 
ing, how is it most likely to be farther developed in your own 
schools ? 

T. We see, by^continning to exercise the children on snbjeeta 
which will give ihem a desire to read, to write, and to compute, 
and to fix their attention upon the lessons specially given to 
perfect them in those arts. 

P. Talking of essentials, have you ever thought of the classes 
of sid)jects which are best adi^d to call forth, and exercise the 
deflecting powers in children ? We hare seen how thinking may 
lead to the desire of learning to read; but if the cultivation 
of the habit of thinking be disregarded, will reading lead to it 2 

T. We know Ml well that it will not. 

P. I repeat my question, which ought to interest you. 
How may we hope best to call forth iJbe thinking faculties 
of children 7 

T. By teaching in your style. 

P. Of course, I consider my style adapted to that end, or 
I would not have selected it. But, to be more precise, — ia it 
not by inviting research into cause and eflect, and by promoting 
practice and proficiency in tracing, among all antecedents and 
consequents, those which stand in the relation of cause aad 
effect to one another ? 

T. You are giving us much to think over. Were we un- 
reservedly to adopt your views of what constitutes good teadi- 
ing, we fear we should have to condemn much that is going on 
in our schools, as sad waste of the time and misapplication of 
the limited powers of children. 
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P. If^iBstead ofcauae and effeei in general, we fix our attention 
apaa those eanaes and efEeeta which are exemplified in human 
conduct, there can scarcely be a difference of opiniim as to the 
importajxce ol a habit of paying some regard to th^n» . The 
mlea of conduct in the fiunily and school all bear testimony to 
the £ust, that cause and effect^ howeyer impeifactly studied, are 
not despised aa of no account.. Does it not behove us to in- 
quire what portion of ordinary school-instroction is directed to 
OTokd seriousnesa of thougjit and solidity of judgment upon all 
matters pertaining to human eondnct ? 
t T. The reading-books, books of history in particular, and 
the Bible, furnish the lessons which, it is taken for granted, 
exercise the childxen's fEusultiea upon the a^^eoiation of con- 
duct; and call up in them, concurrently with discipline, imita- 
tLon and example, the desire to practise that conduct which 
ihay coneeiye to be good, commendable, and religious* 

P. It i& this habit of dependmg upon the influence of readr 
ing-books in schools which appears to me so liable to thwart 
the best intentions, as regards the forming the characters, of 
men. Beading-booka haye to be considered in two lights : as 
meana lor acquiring practice and skill in the art of reading, 
and as means for acquiring capacity of discriminating and 
judging on the bearing of conduct. There is no question be- 
twBffiLUS as to the use of books for the former purpose, com- 
bined with which may be exercises of the memory and the 
acquisition of a large store of flEusts and descriptions, historical, 
topografhical, and geogra^iical, and of a relish for works that 
appeal to the taste, the feelings, and the imagination. I have 
giyen you my yiews, and the reasons for them, with elucidations, 
of the unfitness of the youngi arising out of their immaturity, 
to gsa^le with the dificultiea of the Bible, and to do justice to 
the moral lessons deducible from its pages i the aid of years 
and of much prelinunary study being indispensable. You can 
tell me whether the books of history, which you say are read in 
your schools, are made the texts for such exercises of the 
powers of discriminating between good and bad conduct in the 
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people ci different ages and countries, and in their rulers, as I 
haTe endeayonred to show the Bible ought to be made, unless 
it 18 to be nsed as a toy or a tortnre. 

T. We must admit that, to onr knowledge, reading-books 
are only nsed as books for giving practice in reading, in com- 
bination occasionally with exercises of the memory, by repeti- 
tion of the words read, or of the OTcnts narrated, or of the 
judgments and dogmas prononnced. But attempts to obtain 
answers that it would be useful to have to the why, what, 
when, where, and how, which you deal in so profusely, are not 
thought of. Indeed, we might say, that the reading-books, as 
a nile, are written in a siyle indicating that the answers to 
such questions were never in the writers* minds ; and if asked 
for, would frequently be either not forthcoming or unacceptable. 

P. It is but due to yourselves and to me that we should 
look back aft the difficully which you raised, and which you 
seemed to think might shake the ground whereon I based my 
justification for withdrawing the Bible from the school-room. 
It appeared to you that the reasons adduced for recommending 
such a course would necessitate the withholding of the Bible 
from large classes of adults. And I presume you would de- 
cidedly object to any attempt of the kind ? 

T. Assoredly we should. 

P. We all of us know too well that there are many adults 
among us who cannot even read, and many more who under- 
stand very imperfectly what they do read. Object as we may 
to the withholding of the Bible from them, are they not 
practically withheld from the Bible ? 

T. They certainly are. 

1\ If to these two classes we add another, of those who do 
not suffer so much from want of understanding as from perver- 
sion or misdirection of understanding, what must we say of 
them? Do they not draw, or fancy that they draw, from 
the Bible a sanction for the commission of bad acts, and 
for, what is nearly as bad, leaving undone things indispensable 
for social well-being ? 
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T. The pages of a book intended for man's enlightenment, 
guidance, and pnrifieationy are thns made, in appearance at 
least, to fnmish a jastification for ignorance and misconduct. 

P. As yon are not indisposed to seek for the causes of social 
phenomena, and are attaining to some expertness in the detec- 
tion of them, can you point to ai^ of the causes which haye led 
to so painful a result as that many of our' feUow-creatures 
shoold be as effectuaOy shut out from the reading of the Scrip- 
tores, as the blind are from contemplating the beauties of 
naiore, that many more should be incapable of comprehending 
them, and that others should actually turn them into instru- 
ments of mischief ? 

T, There is no denying that the principal cause of their 
Mom and misguided condition must be, the absence of that 
mstmction which would haye enabled them to read, mark 
learn, and inwardly digest the Holy Scriptures. 

P. May we say that their state of wretchedness, of spiritual 
destitntion, is attributable to the unchristian treatment which 
they met with in their childhood ? 

T, We should not object to that form of expression, allow- 
ance being made for the ignorance which has hitherto blinded 
Christians to the importance of duties to the young, now fiilly 
recognized. 

P. You see reasons for excusing past conduct. It appears 
to you that the past ill-treatment of children, afficting as are 
the consequences, may haye originated in ignorance rather than 
in a callous disregard of duty. Be it so. But what will you 
say of our generation, if the children under our care should 
grow np into men incapable of reading the Scriptures, or of 
understanding what they read ; or, what is worse, capable of 
making out of them a screen for neglect and mistake of duty ? 

T. We shall offer no excuse, attempt no extenuation for our 
generation. The day is past when child-neglect might be the 
mistake of a commimity of uninformed Christians. Hence- 
forward, it must be the sin of a community, if of Christians at 
all, of professing, pretending Christians. 
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ing peraons and to enoonnier thsir opposiioii, beeansif of my 
vnEoaatm to eonnteiittioe what I ooQaufer a desecnitioiL of the 
BiUe, and a tdfiiDgy or irarae, witii chSdxexi b j &reiBg tibem 
pramatuely upon its stady. But thete-need be no cantsaYGOj 
between ns aa to nbat is desixabia &r adnJts. We aie all of 
ana mind tbat adntts should be disposed and able k» read and 
stodf and iqppieeiate ike Bible. Is it baymid tbe xeaeh. of 
bnman efiEort and eantriTanee that eveij adult ahaiU have, been 
so &r edneated aa to be able to nad his Bible^ and so to inier- 
prat it as to deduce foom it rales of life and piind^lea of eon- 
duct, alike condncive to human well-being and. eseditable to 
men Tvbo are eqjomed to aim at becoming perfect,, ^evea as 
Heiapeifeet"? 

T. Beflaoting npon the Tni^itnde anddiffioilty oftheinate 
which have been, undertaken by men, and brought to a ancoess- 
Missne, one cannot eonceiye how it is to be maintained. that 
the eiiufiation of all fthil^iyftw^ so as tD make tfaem. eompetsnt to 
read and appreciate the Scriptmes as men^ Edioold be ont of 
the reach of human effort. 

P. Education, we are agreed, is betterunderstood, andl nnce 
generally attempted, than it was in former days ; but csil we 
comfort ourselves with the assurance, or even with the hope, 
that the educatbaof the young, as now coadBcted, wiH result in 
a generation of adults capable of reading the Scriptures as they 
ought to be read ? 

T. We fear not 

P. You fear not : aad yet, aa &r as y<m can judge, there is 
no difficulty in. its way unsuimauntaLie by human efiGort. Hoiw 
can this be 2 

T« We fipR T that the men who haYC the TnAn-ng are not. dis* 
posed to make the effort. 

P. Are you aware that you are making a most senous 
charge against those men who have the means 2 Do the j not 
profess to be Christians 2 And are you not implying that they 
either deny Christ, or, worse, acknowledge Him with tfaeic lips. 
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and disregaid ffim in &eir condiici ? Before yoa can irilh 
propriety chaige them vitii so hexnoos an offence, oo^i joa 
not to be qniie certain that they are not laOier wanting in the 
means Jhim in the nSLf 

T. We on^it. Maneawer we on^ to wish, forthdr saktf^ 
that we eonld attribnte the feazfiil prevalenee of chili-ni^leet to 
Qie want of meaaB rather fhan to want of will to pnt a stop to 
ft. Bnt how can we doidit llie sopeEabnndanee of means among 
large nnmberB of the wmiiu i mity f We see them poBseased of 
more honses and larger hoosea than they can oceopj. Eqoi- 
pages and serranftB are iBMntaiwed, not only to wait npon them, 
irat for display. Their tables are supplied prefosefy and Inm- 
rionsly. The world is ransacked to gratify tiieir whims and 
caprices; and no expenditnre is grodged which is fiketf to 
assist idleness, through a perpetoid shifting of scenery and 
position, to banish ennui wiihont undergoing fiitigne or priva- 
tion. Annoyances are removed, and the slightest dilapi- 
dations are repaired, so that not even an eyesore shall distmb 
their comfort; and composure. How, then, can, we £uicy 
that des^ied or ill-cared-£»r children are an eyesore to 
them? 

P. Can a man. to whom an ill-cared-fi>r child, to nse yonr 
own expression, is not an eyesore, be a Christian? Can a 
ridt man, who shows by his mode of Uring that he has no 
thought of denying himself any indulgence, or of enduring 
unremoyed any the slightest amioyance that crosses bis path, 
be a Christian, — ^if he do not take at least as mnch pains to see 
his dwelling surrounded with well-cared-for children as to see 
his park-palings in repair, his domains well stocked, his rooms 
well furnished, and his table well provided, and himself &ee to 
roam from town to country, and from one country to another, 
as intent on consuming honey as the bees of society are on 
eolleetiiig it ? 

T, It is almost terrible to dwell upon the contrast which you 
hare drawn between the Christian in words and the Christian 
in deeds ; between the Christian who would make the Bible a 
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sdiool-book, and the Christian who would care that all children 
shall grow into men qualified to read and appreciate the 
Bible. 

P. Let us be just. Let us be careful to recognize those 
elements of good, which, if not so abundant as we would have 
them, are nevertheless to be met with scattered about in all 
directions. We should be contributing little, if at all, to the 
elevation of our race, and be doing but a sony service to any 
society, were we to ignore, or even to expose ourselves to the 
imputation of ignoring, the uneasiness of feeling created by its 
aberrations and misdeeds in many of its members. Granting 
that the contrast between Christian conduct and Christian 
doctrine is frightful to contemplate, does it appear to you, so 
&r as you have been able to form an opinion, to have remained 
unaltered throughout the Christian era, or to be more or less 
striking than it used to be ? 

T, We certainly may comfort ourselves with the assurance 
that disregard of Christian doctrine in conduct is less flagrant 
than it was formerly. 

1\ And is there reason to think that the wide gulf which 
separates Christian conduct from Christian doctrine has been 
contracting with greater or with less rapidity as we have ap- 
proached modem times ? 

T, With greater; and the process of contraction, monm- 
fully slow though it be, is now more rapid than ever. 

1\ It is some consolation to feel, while still wanderers from, 
the path of duty, that our efforts are gradually bringing us 
nearer and nearer to it. If you are not mistaken, we may 
mitigate the severity of our self-reproliches. Peradventore, 
the occasion for them may shortly disappear ! If I were to 
suggest even so miserably low a standard of comparison as 
** Capacity to read the Bible," whereby to measure the rela- 
tive merits of all the generations of Christians, to which would 
you give the palm ? 

2\ To our own : since the proportion of adults in our gene- 
ration who cannot read is smaller than it ever has been ; and. 
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from what is now going on in onr schools, there is reason to 
expect that this proportion will steadily decline. 

P. And if I were to suggest a higher standard, ** Capacity 
to interpret Scripture in harmony with Divine wisdom and 
goodness," omitting conduct, the highest of all standards ? 

T. Measured by that standard, we would claim a yet more 
decided superiority for this generation, since the human race 
was never before informed so widely or so correctly concerning 
right and wrong, and the tests whereby to distinguish between 
the characteristics of good and evil. And we feel with you 
that the capacity to read, without the capacity to form correct 
jndgments on human conduct, is a slender preparation for 
appreciating and reverencing, as they deserve, the records of 
Pime wisdom and goodness preserved to us in the Holy Bible, 
or the manifestations of them in the daily fulfilment of His 
laws in creation. 

P. I think we are agreed that, as a nation, we are far from 
being free from the reproach of having permitted to grow up 
among us a host of human beings unable to read the Bible, 
and a yet larger host unable to appreciate the full significance 
of the words which they read. By what test may we best 
estimate the intelligence and sincerity of those who profess a 
desire to see the Holy Bible become to every man << the ark of 
safety in manhood and of refuge in old age " ? 

T. By their zeal, do what else they may, in caring, not 
only that every child shall be taught to read the words in 
books, but shall be so well educated as '' to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest " the solemn truths for which the words of 
Holy Writ, in obedience to the laws which limit the power of 
all words, are but the signs and symbols. 

P. I must now be preparing to take my leave. To the best 
of my ability, I have endeavoured to put you in possession of 
my thoughts upon education. My practice you have had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing. My thoughts are not for you 
to adopt, but to reflect upon. My practice is not for you to 
imitate, but to profit by ; since it may exemplify what ought to 
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be avoided, as well as what ought to be followed. On one 
point alone I will ^venture to oaidiion yon : You are living in a 
world where many novelties, many changes, many improye- 
ments have yet to be expected, eonsidered, and«adopted. Don't 
shnt yourselves out from them 1 iDton't deter others by yofur 
demeanour from producing their suggestionB with oon^dence, 
jand in the fall peisnasion that they wDl meet with impartial 
find friendly criticisBV, sireBL if they are destiDed to be nlti* 
matdyTcrjected. 

T. We nmst beg iihat you wiU extend joxxr kindness a little 
farther, and favour us with your assistance in «ohing same 
•other difficulties which still TiaTHff* us. Our iihauks for what 
we already owe to you wiUl, we are aware, be most acceptably 
offered to you through our Jieal in JTnpaiiiug the .benefit of it to 
the children in <our schools. 
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AMONG TIE TEACHERS. 



ON TRUTHFULNESS. 



T, After pondenng oTer the various qnesUomi which we have 
lud the advantage of discossiBg with yon, we cannot say that 
we find ourselves in a satisfieustory state. You have rather 
Bhaken some of our old opinions and convictions^ than supplied 
OS with hetter. 

P. Do you mean that I have shaken any convictions which 
70a still wish to hold hy ? 

T. No : for we feel that we have only ahandoned what we 
cumot hut admit to be erroneous, false, hurtful, and sinful. 
But we would rather be assisted to convictions fit to be 
Moepted or held by, than be driven to suxrender such as we 
had. 

P. I fear you made a mistake in applying to me. I am 
not in the habit of supplying convictions. The utmost that I 
ventme to attempt is to assist those who apply to me to lonn 
eoim^ns for themselves. You know my method of assisting 

11 
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children. They, nnless their nnderstandings have been ill- 
used, have no errors to surrender. They have only to be 
gradually led to perceive the distinctions beti|^een true and 
false and between right and wrong, and to accept the former. 
But yon, in common with most adults^ find that you have 
strayed or been seduced out of the road leading to the destina- 
tion that you were wishing to reach. And do you really think 
that the stranger whom you meet, or who warns you of the 
wrong turn that you had taken, ought to be thought or spoken 
of as one who shakes your convictions ? Is he not doing the 
very thing that is required to set you right ? 

T, You .must excuse tts^ but We cannot help feeling dis- 
turbed. 

P. Would you not also feel disturbed if you were awakened 
out of your beds by an alarm of fire, or if suddenly warned of 
any other danger that you had not suspected ? But would you 
not also feel grateful to the party who by his caution enabled 
you to escape destruction ? 

T, We will be plain with you* You are making ns feel as 
if we should be led on to disbelieve in Christianity. 

P. Strange apprehension I An earnest, a cautious, I might 
6v^ say a suspicious, search for truth may lead to your turning 
your back upon what you believe to be the grandest of truths I 
May not this apprehension originate in your beginning to per- 
ceive that many absurd and untenable doctrines have been 
(accepted, and many bad acts and practices countenanced by 
you under the mistaken notion that they were oonformabla to 
Christianity? Ought you not to rejoice at the prospect of 
obtaining a deliverance from 0uoh dangerous delusions, and 
thus being left with '< Religion, pure and undefiled " ? 

Tk Yon must bear with us. But our deliverance, as yon 
term it, seems to proceed at such a rate that our fiiends tell ra 
we shall soon have no belief left to be delivered of. 

P. I Bhofdd have thought that you would reserve for ytmt 
own judgment, and net submit to the judgment of your iMends, 
how far the severance of trath from fiEdsehood, of religion from 
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stij^erstition, tms liable to banisli thd former from your thoughts^ 
or to wean them from your affections* 

T, Neither will we submit to their judgments* Neyerthe- 
less, we feel the severity of the ordeal to which we are sub- 
jected, while we return to seek the continuance of your assist^ 
ance, through which we hope to be left with religious conTictions 
bejond the reach of doubt or cavil. 

P. Tou can only anive at this state of certainty and secu- 
rity by submitting all your opinions and convictions to the 
Beverest examination — an examination which shall at least 
establish beyond a doubt their mutual coherence^ and that 
they are free from an internecine propensity to contradict and 
destroy one another. Too many people wince at the thought 
of the havoc which may be made by such an examinatios 
among opinions long cherished as sacred. 

T. We wish we could say with truth that we do not wince. 
But we are resolved to &ee what we feel it wotild be cowardly, 
fooM, and irreligious to shirk. 

P. While I applaud your resolution, I sympathize with your 
anxieties* As that around which our affections have once 
clung cannot be abandoned without a pang, is it surprising 
tbt reluctance should be felt to enter upon an investigation 
that may lead to such a result ? The merchant who fears that 
^ estate, if wound up, might not suffice to pay all his credi- 
toiB— or the parent who suspects that the son upon tdiom he 
bad get his fondest hopes may be guilty of some criminal or 
disgraeefill act, can he but shrink from an investigation which 
is to remove or to confirm his suspicions ? I readily assume 
^t your attachment to your religion is as strong as that of a 
merchant for his honour, and of a £Either for his child. 

T. We trust that it is. Beligion is the anchor by which 
ve hold to all that we enjoy in this world and hope for in the 
next. 

P. Tour simile suggests a ^[nestion : Are you aware of the 
{n^oautionB which are taken by careful ship-ownen before they 
'^e tfnobais and thaias on boicd tlMir ahipa f 
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T. A strain is put npon them much beyond any that they 
^rill have to withstand in actnal service. 

P. Ought you to do less with the religious opinions on 
which you have to rely for the security of all that you hold 
most dear, than a ship-owner does vrith his anchors and chains ? 
He would grieve to see them snap at the trial, but he nms the 
risk in order that he may be relieved from all fear of their 
parting at sea. 

T. We do not see very clearly how religious opinions are to 
be tested, as anchors and cables are, previous to starting on 
the voyage of life. A strain upon them at all analogous to 
that from the dangers and temptations amid which they will 
have to straggle neither can be, nor ought to be, attempted in 
the nursery and school-room. 

P. We need not add to the difficulty of the very trying 
investigation which we have before us by mixing it up with 
another. . The test applied to anchors and chains proves their 
soundness, not the care and ability with which they are to be 
UBed. The truth of a religion is one thing ; the fdlness with 
which it has been imbibed, so as to secure conduct in confer* 
mity with its behests, is another. It is with the first alone 
that we have to deal at present. You may as well bear in 
mind, however, that the perfection arrived at in the second, if 
the religion were false, might be an aggravation of all the 
dreadfdl evils to which a false religion can give rise. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their deceased hus- 
bands, and the wholesale slaughter of heretics and infidels, 
are but fruits of a scrapulous obedience to the injunctionB of 
false religion, or, which is almost worse, of a good religion 
badly interpreted. 

T. It is a sad reflection, blessed as we are in this part of 
the world by being saved from false religions, that we should 
have cursed ourselves with false interpretations of the tme one 
Touchsafed to us. 

- P. And so applied those false interpretations as to have 
raised a doubt whether any atrocities . committed t>7.the 
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heathens havenot been more than equalled nnder the ban- 
ners of the Cross* Our efforts to distinguish between true 
and false interpretations of true religion may be facilitated by 
a preliminary consideration of the evidences or signs which 
have led you to the choice of the religion in which you rejoice. 
Passing over the Pagan superstitions, the two best known 
compilations which have disputed the hold upon the minds of 
men with the Bible, are the Koran and the Yedas — each of 
which claims a larger number, if a less intelligent class, of 
votaries than the Bible. Did you ever read these two eele* 
brated expositions of religious doctrine which have gathered 
round them such hostd of believers ? 

T. No ; and in fact they have never come in our way. 

P. Nevertheless, you have no hesitation in rejecting them, 
unread, as false? 

T. How could we do otherwise^ believing in the Bible ? 

P. Which would be doing greater justice to the Bible^ think 
you, its acceptance after a carefiil examination of the Yedas 
and the Koran, or its acceptance regardless of that which in 
those works has gained and retained so firm a hold over mil- 
lions of mankind ? 

T. Your question is plausible; but it leaves unnoticed 
another alternative which is presented to us. We are entitled 
to ask for a brief summary or abstract of the doctrines con- 
tained in those works, supposing we have had no opportunity of 
observing what they are as exemplified in the conduct and 
ceremonials of the people who profess to believe in them, before 
we undertake the labour of examining them minutely. And if we 
learn from the mouths, and observe by the conduct of all who 
are reputed to be well-informed, well-conducted, pious, and 
saintly — not infidels and scoffers — enough to convince us that 
the rules of life enjoined by their religion are a mass of 
frivolities, enormities, and contradictions, with just so much of 
good in them as will enable society to exist, surely we may 
economize our time and powers, so as to apply them to better 
purpose in some other direction* 
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P. And Will not the belieyers in the Yedas $a4 the Eonm 
ftet in the same spirit with the Bible, smiling with complacency, 
if they do not look with scozn and disgnst, at what they con* 
gider to be contradictions and enonnities in the several parts 
of the creed which you proclaim, and the still greater contra* 
dictions between yonr precepts and your conduct ? 

T. They will ; and there can be little donbt that the conduct 
of so-called Christians in countries inhabited by believers in 
the Yedas and Koran has assisted greatly to opn&nn {hem fai 
all their superstitions. 

P. And this same conduct, in combination with the pro* 
digious varieties of conduct, many of them inconsistent ono 
with the other, drawn from one and the same form of words, 
ought to stir us up to the determination to winnow from our 
religion all those absurdities, contradictions, and deformities 
which have been suffered to disfigure it and to inflict snch 
dreadful evils upon mankind. 

T. We would gladly learn how this process of winnowing is 
to be conducted. More than once in the history of the world 
an attempt at winnowing has produced, not a gentle breeise 
sufficient to blow off the chaff, but a hurricane which has 
threatened to sweep away wheat and chaff together. 

P. Showing how far safer it is to prevent the growth of 
superstition than to separate it from religion after they have 
had time to entwine themselves with the affections into one 
strong cord wherewith to tie down intelligence and all aspira- 
tions for improvement. 

T. Unfortunately, we are no longer children ; and on that 
account we have less time to learn, while we may have much 
to unlearn. But we hope that you will not abandon qs in 
order to return to your fEivourite pupils — ^the children, 

P. Do not fear. To abandon you, would be to abandon the 
children. Besides, you have an advantage over most adults. 
You are familiar with children. You can enter into my feel- 
ings when I recommend learners to make themselves ^* like 
unto little children " in all things save their weakness in power 
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of application fmd ngoja of inteUeci. Jjot us, having bronght 
ourselves into this state of mind, imagine that three jrevela? 
tions, or pretended revelations, of the Divine will are presented 
to ns. At a glance, or after a slight intimation of their con- 
tents &om the favourers of each, we see that the acceptance of 
one mast mean the rejection of the other two* Can you fb^ 
upon any one test that would be more likely than any other tQ 
assist you to a right choice ? 

T. We don't know of any better test than the kind of conduct 
of man to man that was sanctioned, upheld or forbidden, as 
from Divine authority, in each. 

P. Would you entirely overlook, ^o fax as you could obperve 
it, the conduct, or rather the demeanour of man to God ? 

T, That question implies an inference from our last answer, 
which is hardly fair. You did not ask us to enumerate all th^ 
tests, but to name the best tept for judging which of three 
revelations, or pretended revelations, was the true one : it being 
felt that two out of three must be spurions or false. Confined 
to on^ test, we repeat that the best, so far as we can judge, is 
the conduct of man to man enjoii^ed in each. There ar^ in^ 
superable difficulties in the way of judging the conduct or 
demeanour of man to his Maker, independently of his conduct 
to his fellow-man. A fuan's demeanour to his fellow-man 
may afford some criterion of his demeanour towards Godt 
Whereas, experience shows that his demeanour, or more pro- 
perly his averments and n^anifestations, towards God would be 
a very deceptive indication of his probable denieanour towards 
)us fellow^nian> and hence of his approciatiop qf the PiviuQ 
attributes. 

p. Would you jiidge of the attributes of the Deity, supposed 
to be set forU^ in these revelations, by the conduct enjoined 
upon man towards his fellow-men, rather than by the epithets 
of laudation lavished upon the Deity ? 

Tf These epithets would have Jittle weight with us. Aniong 
Eastern nations it is found that manifestations of subserviency 
and expressions of deference are seldom measured by the good 
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qnalities of the despot on whom they are directed. Mxnr^ 
frequently the notes of adulation swell louder and louder as 
faith in the despot's goodness beeomes fainter and fainter. As 
the despot sinks lower and lower in general estimation, his 
praise rises higher and higher; and the feelings of terror 
whieh he inspires are expressed in words of love. It is 
impossible for an . intelligent man to address God, ** the 
perfection of goodness and wisdom," as if he were an Eastern 
despot. The poor creature whose worship takes that form 
fitrives to conciliate a monster where he should adore a 
benefjEictor. 

P. You have told me very plainly, how you would not judge. 
I am now anxious to learn how you would. 

jT. Setting aside other expressions, if we saw that the injunc- 
tions of conduct in one revelation breathed a spirit of love to 
man, sympathy with his weaknesses, a desire for his enlighten- 
ment and elevation, and gave encouragement to his exertionsi 
promising support in his moments of despondency, and cheering 
him with hopes of a lasting reward for his efforts to improve him« 
self and his fellow-men, and for his vigilance in avoiding any act 
that might inflict evil upon them ; while in the others, the line of 
conduct enjoined upon mankind was unintelligible, contradic« 
tory, frivolous, inhuman, impracticable, and when practicable 
leading inevitably to human misery, intermingled with a recog« 
nition of the most absurd fables and most degrading supersti- 
tions, and countenancing £edlacious explanations of phenomena 
which have since been dissipated by the light of progressively 
advancing sciences ; we should not hesitate to accept the first 
and to reject its competitors. 

P. Having accepted it, in common with a host of co- 
religionists, would your difficulties in deducing rules of life, C9 
in obtaining a sanction for rules of life, deduced by other means 
or from other sources, be at an end ? 

jT. Far from it. We might even think that the continuance 
of this difficulty was destined to be one of the means by whieh 
the whetting of our inquisitivenessi the exercising of our judg* 
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meift, and the elevaimg of our sentimenis, might be kept up 
for our progressiYe improyement to the end of time. 

P. I snppose it mnst be admitted that we are a long way 
from finding a concnirence of opinion, not to say unanimity of 
judgment, among the Tarions Chiistian Churches as to whether 
roles of life were ever intended to be giyen in the Scriptures 
or are to be found there, or if in them*, what they are. Whose 
gnidance ought you to trust to in forming your own judgment 
on ibis difficult matter of interpretation ? 

T. We ought to trust to no judgment but our own, while 
gratefully accepting any assistance and seeking for any light 
that may help us to judge aright. 

P. jbid in your torn ought you to render any assistance to 
othffls? 

T. We eonceive that to be our special duty — ^the spirit, if 
not the substance of it. if we can succeed in forming the 
understandings of our pupils, we shall .be doing as much as 
they cffli expect from us towards qualifying them for good self* 
goidance as well as for' a wise selection of their religion. For 
one may consider religion as a matter of choice when. once it 
is held to be a duty with everybody to examine the grounds 
of the religion which he has been led to profess, whether by 
enlightening or blinding, awakening or lulling his intellectoal 



P. Let the intellectual £EU)ulties be ever so well cultiyated» 
do joanot consider that the judgment wiU still be liable to 
err in the choice of a religion or in the method of interpret" 
ingit? 

T, We must leave this question to be answered by more 
sagacious men. We hope that, with better teaching and 
draining, unanimity may be arrived at in matters of religion. 
At present, we can but contemplate with wonder the varieties 
of eonstmction put upon the same collection of writings, and 
lith pam the acrimony which each church or sect exhibits in 
defending its own and in assailing its neighbours' conflicting 
interpretations* 
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P. Do yon teach religion, then, in the expectation that yonr 
pnpils will help to swell the host of Christians at issne with 
pne another in their interpretations, and little inclined to 
mi^tnal toleration ? 

T, We hope for something better, although with onr im- 
perfect skill, and the present condition of society, we can hardly 
expect that onr pnpils will altogether escape in the midst oi 
the prevailing epidemic of wrangling taxi intolerance. 

P. Supposing you to concur in my views of the inexpediency 
of attempting to introduce Bible lessons into your schools, 
you7 lessons in religion, or more properly, your preparations 
for them, will be to lead your pupils, tiiroughout the whole 
course of their instruction, to distinguish the true from the 
false, the good from the bad, with the conviction that an earnest 
desire to seek and act up to the good and the true, and to shun 
the bad and the false, can never be opposed to any religion, or 
interpretation of religion that ought to be held to. Do you 
not share in the fears of those who think that education so 
conducted will end in want of faith or in every variety of wild 
form and fancy under the name of religion ? 

T. So &r from sharing in those fears, one of our expectations^ 
is that many of the wild forms and fancies that have sprung 
up under the shadow of Christianiiy will disappear, But 
should we be mistaken, what a benefit will be secured hi 
;nankind by sending forth the young from our schools inspired 
with a love of truth, with truthfulness of disposition, and with 
a determination to reject every so-called religion which repre* 
sented God, directly or indirectly, openly or covertly, explicitly 
or implicitly, as countenancing or abetting any conduct of man 
to man that tended to produce human misery I 

P. Are you still troubled with some misgivings whether your 
method of conducting religious education may not lead away 
from that unanimity, which, if despaired of, is still longed for, 
and which seems to reward our efforts and to confirm us in the 
wisdom of our course in every other branch of instruction ? 
Are there any grounds for suspecting that you may be mistaken ? 
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We may throw some light npon this qnestion by inquiring into 
the results of the better methods of teaching some of the many 
other subjects which it is thought desirable should be known by 
a portion, if not by the whole of society. Do our best teacherg 
of chemistry, of mechanics, of astronomy, or of navigation, 
attempt to tie down their pupils at the veiy beginning of their 
course to the conclusions which they are to adopt at its close ? 

T, Their course is the very opposite. They desire that 
their pupils should ta^e nothing for granted, accept nothing 
improved. 

P. And what is found to be the result of this recommenda- 
tion to the young, not to yield their assent, either in thought or 
word, till conviction had been sought and Ibund by observatioui 
experiment, and reflection ? Is it a Babel of conflicting opi- 
nions, or a collection of welLdigested and coherent Imowledge 
upon which, up to a certain point, there is not to be found a 
difference of opinion ? 

T. Perfect unanimity up to a certain point. Beyond that 
point, the boundary of knowledge as far as it has beenpushedi 
the differences and doubts, and the controversies to which they 
give rise, are confined to the new discoveries which it is thought 
may be safely added to the vast mass of knowledge previously 
collected and systematized, 

P. Has the application of this continually increasing mass of 
knowledge to the purposes of life, in agriculture, in manufac- 
tures, in locomotion, and in domestic arrangements, tended to 
oonflrm or to shake the evidence upon which this unanimily ha^ 
been arrived at ? 

J. To confirm it. There can be no doubt that the field of 
knowledge over which unanimity prevails is extending day by day, 

P. With an accumulation of knowledge so much beyond 
what was possessed by our forefathers, whereon to exercise our 
thoughts, does it seem as if we had any reason to fear the con- 
sequences of allowing the freest play to the inquiring, observ- 
ing, experimenting, and reasoning faculties of the young, aided 
by such lights and suggestions as the best instructed adults in 
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eveiy department of knowledge, actually disciplined for the 
purpose of teaching, can afford them ? 

T. Rather, we have every reason to be most hopeful that by 
allowing to the young the freest exercise of all their faculties, 
we shall witness the progressively increasing extent of our 
knowledge, and also a progressively increasing unanimity in the 
acceptance, at least, of all that knowledge which is included 
under the name of physical science. 

P. I thought you would hesitate to speak as confidently of the 
knowledge which is included under the name of moral or social 
science — ^the science of the conduct of man to man. 

T. We should scarcely be warranted in doing that. We 
speak according to our limited experience ; and till people in 
general have acknowledged that there is such a science, and 
have introduced the teaching of it in their schools, we can only 
venture to say, we have no reason to doubt that, when instruct 
tion in social science is conducted on the same plan as instruct 
tion in the physical sciences, there will be the same inevitable 
gravitating towards true conclusions and unanimity in their 
acceptance. 

P. What is there at this time to hold back the spread of 
social science more than that of the physical sciences ? 

T. If we are not mistaken, the continued disregard or neglect 
of it is to be accounted for by the tenacity with which supersti- 
tion and prejudice have always been observed to maintain their 
hold. A reluctance to adopt, if not a readiness to resist whai* 
ever threatens to disturb inveterate habits, will strengthen the 
tyranny of superstitions and prejudices of long standing. These 
foimidable opponents to improvements in knowledge and con- 
duct have not combated in former times, nor are they combat- 
ing now, in their own names. They assume the garb of 
religion. They resemble the barbarous leaders of a barbarous 
soldiery, who deaden the little intelligence and humanity which 
might induce hesitation in committing acts of atrocity, by 
urging them to stand up for their '<holy religion," while 
liquor is dealt out freely to infuriate them. 
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P, Do yon despair of seeing superstition and prejudice com- 
pelled to relax their hold, and religion elevated in their place 
to assist and to urge forward instruction in the '' science of 
eonduct"? 

T. The history of the progress of physical science forhids 
despair. We need not repeat the oft-told tale. Step after 
step, -victory after yictory, up to this time, has been gained 
against superstition and prejudice, despite their activity in 
attracting recruits to their ranks by claiming to be religious. 
We have a succession of hard fought battles to look back upon, 
victories to rejoice in, fruits to enjoy. The same enemies of 
mankind, in the same disguise, are still doing their worst ; 
but there are evident symptoms that the end of their reign is 
approaching. They have affirmed that there is no such science 
as . social science, that there is no necessity for it ; that the 
revealed will of God, as interpreted through their medium, 
suffices for man's guidance, and that to think otherwise is the 
height of presumption and wickedness, to be visited with con- 
dign punishment in the next world, if it escape in this. The 
fears, affections, and imaginations of mankind have all com- 
bined to give efficacy to the threats of Divine vengeance 
represented as ready to be inflicted upon misbelief, doubt or 
unbelief upon matters beyond human ken, or the depths of 
which science had not been able to fathom. But the repeated 
assaults of the astronomer, the chemist, and the electrician, 
have proved too strong for superstition and prejudice to resist. 

P. You cannot point, like teachers of physical science, to 
results extending over many years in proof of the certainty 
with which conclusions anticipated by the teacher of social 
science will be accepted by the learner. Your position as 
teachers of that science resembles that of Benjamin Franklin, 
when he earned his testimonial of '* Eripuit coelo fnlmen,*' or of 
George Stephenson, who felt when he exhibited the " Eocket," 
between Liverpool and Manchester, that locomotives and the 
nui would supersede £a.st coaches and the common road 
wherever q^ed and economy were sought for. Like them. 
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yon must he prepared to find few willmg to tnist to your judg- 
ment, and fewer still capable of judging for themselves. 

T. And, like the early followers of former inventors, origina* 
tors, and promulgators of new truths, we must be inspired with 
determination and energy to execute the task assigned to us. 
Our fidth in the goodness of our cause and the importance of 
our mission is not to be weakened because the prejudices and 
inertness of our generation either oppose or decline to assist us* 

P. As a compensation for the disadvantage at whioh yon are 
as compared with teachers of physical science, may you not take 
higher ground than they can with the so-called religious world? 

r. We may. We proclaim that the knowledge which we 
are striving to impart in our schools is an essential part of 
religion ; tibat religion without it is a superstition, or, worse 
than superstition, a sham ; for superstition has at least one 
merit — one claim to respectability — it is sincere, and that 
cannot be said for a sham. 

P. Are you not reversing the order in which religion and 
education are commonly presented to the public by many who 
are looked up to as authorities ? Do they not say that educa- 
tion must be based upon the Bible ? 

jT. We dare say that the worthy folks who repeat this hack- 
neyed phrase intend to convey some meaning, and some inti- 
mation of their wishes, as to what they are willing to co-operate 
to bring about, and what they would work hard to prevent. 
Let us try to give intelligent expression to their thoughts, and 
if possible to agree with them, or to ascertain, if we cannot, 
where we differ. We will suppose it to be their conviction 
that education ought to be considered principally as a means 
of reading and understanding the Bible. Although we would 
not confine our views of education within those limits, we are 
not precluded from condurring in the thought so fiur as we can 
understand It, and in acting upon it. But must not children 
learn to read, before they can read the Bible ? Must they not 
have acquired some slight knowledge of physical science before 
they can reconcile* —'*-•" -'^scotories with Bcriptur«narnitiTef 
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Must they not have learned how to distinguish between good 
and bad in human conduct, before they can study with benefit, 
or even without damage, records teeming with evidences of the 
cruelties, the perfidies, the debaucheries, and the superstitioUEi 
of ages of barbarism 9 Surely pupils keenly sensitive to thd 
distinction between right and wrong, good and bad, are more 
capable than others of judging how and in what sense God, 
the fountain of all goodness, can be said to have approved, 
sanctioned, and enjoined acts and conduct which the pen of & 
decent writer can do no more than allude to, and which the 
religious parent Would defer, if not avoid altogether, presenting 
to his children. 

P. I do not see how a religious use can be made of the 
Bible in schools. Mature minds alone are competent to 
master its contents. None but immature minds 6ongregate in 
schools, The utmost that can be done for them there before 
they take their departure is so to prepare, and bud, or graft 
them, as that they may give promise of bursting into a happy 
matority. Most people will admit that the minds of children 
are too immature to be capable of understanding what are 
classed among the higher branches of knowledge, upon which 
all who study them are found to come to a common agreement. 
Nevertheless, few will be found to assent to our deduction 
from this acknowledged immaturity, that it is inexpedient and 
irreligious to thrust upon children '' the Book,'* replete though 
it be with sublimities, to the height of which the greatest 
minds can hardly soar; with ambiguities which the acutest 
intellects can rarely clear up ; with apparent contradictions not 
easy to explain ; and with records of acts and sentiments diffi- 
cult to reconcile with an un&ltering £iith in the goodness and 
wisdom of God. Our interest lies, howevei*, rather with. what 
we would introduce and keep in our schools, for the purpose of 
rearing up intelligent and well-conducted men, than with whai 
we would exclude ; and we will examine the ground already 
gone over to make sure that nothing has been omitted which 
is requisite for producing that state of understanding and that 
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tone of feeling on which hopes of the reUgions character may 
reasonably rest. 

T. We look forward confidently to the time — and not a very 
distant time — ^when many of those who are insisting upon the 
use, or, as yon consider, and we are beginning to consider it, 
the misuse of the Bible, as a school-book, will also insist npon 
its being accompanied or preceded by instruction conducted in 
a veiy different spirit to that which generally prevails. If they 
can once be brought to see that to defer is not to reject the 
Bible, but rather, if children be wisely dealt by, to take pre- 
cautions that the Bible shall be in the hands of men capable 
of appreciating it — ^incapable of extracting out of it justifi- 
cations for every description of cruelty, folly, and impertinence, 
whatever else is desirable will speedily follow. 

A teacher, gifted with all the qualifications that a mature 
intelligence and good disposition can derive from the Bible, is 
the only Bible adapted to the immaturity of childhood. And 
he will proceed to unfold himself — ^the child's Bible — ^by his 
daily life and tuition, progressively as the children around him 
are capable of reading one page after another. 

P. Could you not give your unconvinced, or half-convinced 
friends, for I fimcy you are beginning to make a little way with 
them, some notions of your course of Bible instruction, by turn- 
ing over a few pages with them as you would with your children ? 

T. We would not pass lightly over the title-page and intro- 
duction. In other words, we preface our instruction with the 
cultivation of a fiiendly, confiding intercourse between the 
children and ourselves. We endeavour to make sure that they 
will always look to us for consolation in their sorrows, attention 
to their wrongs, real or supposed, assistance and advice in their 
difficulties, and explanations of their doubts and misapprehen- 
sions. With this preparation, we keep clear of habits of 
concealment and insincerity. We establish what we think 
may be called, without offence to religion or reason, a Bible- 
basis of education, truthfulness of dispositioui and a desire to 
learn, that is, to seek truth. 
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P. And witii ffoeh a b^nming, are you rdieTed fitom all 
apprehension of being thwarted in the course idiieh yon are 
about to enter upon, or of being disappointed in the end or 
object at which yon are aiming f 

T. No apprehension might imply no pains to goard against 
disappointment. Bnt our apprehension is less than it would 
be with any other kind of b^inning. Many of the persons 
who interest themselres about the education of the young seem 
to forget how unhesitatingly they rely upon same results, while 
they^doubt about others. We submit that the doubts may 
originate in the ill-contriTed or ill-directed efforts employed 
to produce the results aimed at. All people learn to speak 
their natiye tongues. ComparatiTely few speak other lan- 
guages than their own ; and fewer still speak them fluently 
and correctly. The causes of these differences are obyious. 
We have no doubt of what the result will be when, with the 
aid of models and experiments, the attention of children 
is fixed upon the common pnmp, the air-pump, the force- 
pump, the squirt, the pop-gun, the barometer, the thermo- 
meter, the seconds-clock, the phenomena of combustion, of 
breathing, of the succession of day and night, of the seasons, 
and so on. ; 

P. Whose fault will it be if, while this instmction is going 
on, the interest of the children is not sustained, backwardness 
is shown in stating difficulties and seeking explanations, or 
indifference is felt to have their instmction carried forward to 
other phenomena still mysteries to them ? 

T. Their teacher's, whose fault it will also be if, in his 
instruction in the phenomena of industrial life, he fails to elicit 
from them a recognition that, as a means of ** good and holy 
living," men must work diligently, intelligently, and skilfally ; 
that they must save ; that they must be cautious in contracting 
^agements, and scrupulous in fulflUing them ; strict in respect- 
ing the property of others, careftQ of their own ; and ready to 
co-operate for the protection of property against those who will 
not respect it ; and be sober, punctual, and obliging besides. 

12 
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P. The result of iny experience ooinoides entirely with your 
own. In maintaining these views, however, yon must hear in mind 
that yon are ronning counter to the strong convictions of a 
numerous school of divines, who hold that men could never 
have arrived at these truths, and accordingly could not teach 
them to their children, unless they had learned them fit>m the 
Bihle. But it is consolatoiy to know that there are other 
divines who agree with us that the Bihle no more contains 
expositions of rules of conduct for men than it contains expo- 
sitions of the forces which regulate all the movements and 
changes of the physical world. If your *' Christian Mends *' 
should he among the former, and overpower you with their 
denunciations on account of your present leaniiigs, you can, in 
ease of need, fly to the latter for spiritual support. 

T, You would recommend us, we are sure, to be self-sup- 
porting, spiritually as well as physically. We are at a loss to 
comprehend how anybody can assert that industry, temperancoi 
honesty, and frugality were not held to he virtues before the 
Christian era, or are not held to be so among the Chinese and 
other Eastern nations, whose numbers so greatly exceed those 
of the Christians. In common with them, we have to confess 
and deplore that the practice of these virtues is sadly behind 
the profession of them. Christian teachers would do well to 
addict themselves a little more sedulously to the teaching of 
these virtues, and to the training in their observance, if they 
would not forego the most powerful means of '* propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts,'* the opportunity of holding up before 
the eyes of the heathen the conduct and bearing of those who 
profess a belief in the Gospel. 

P. If we and the latter class of divines are correct, reliance 
on Bible-lessons to impart a knowledge of these and other 
virtues, and to supply the place of measures for careful training, 
would go a long way to account for the short-comings in knowledge 
and practice still observable in the world. If the method of 
instruction which you are following should, contrary to oar 
expectation, lead to varieties of interpretation and expreBsion, 
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sueh Yarieties will be eonfined to those portions of doctrine 
bearing more npon the conduct of man towards God than 
towards his fellow-men. 

r. Will it not be objected here that we show ourselves more 
indifferent or less particular about the conduct of man to God 
than about the conduct of man to man ? 

P. And may we not answer that the only sure mode of 
judging of man's conduct towards God is through his conduct 
to his fellow-men ? And in striying to judge of the comparative 
results of teaching morality and religion through the Bible, 
instead of teaching the Bible through morality and religion, 
will it not be appropriate to put some such question as this : 
Out of which school will men take the clearest perception of 
the distinctions between good and bad in the conduct of man 
to man throughout all the relations of life ? 

T, Our answef to this question, and, as we think, the 
answer of all teachers of ordinary intelligence, who can be 
induced to give serious attention to what you are advocating 
and exemplifying, must be : Out of schools in which your 
method of instruction is adopted. In other schools, the 
epithets good and bad, religious and irreligious, pious and 
impious, right and wrong, wise and foolish, are liberally 
enough applied ; but it is not attempted to explain how one 
may be distinguished from the other. 

P. And what habit is apt to fasten itself upon the young 
who have not been led to make these distinctions ? 

T. That of applying these epithets or of listening to the 
application of them by others without recognizing any intel- 
Kgible standard by which to judge whether they are correctly 
applied. 

P. A fflnile of incredulity will greet you should you pre- 
tend to tura out boys from your schools capable of anything 
1)eto. 

T, For that we must be prepared. Teachers who have 
never seized the thought that all instruction ought to be sub- 
lerYienl to forming the capacity of judging aright, and all 

12—2 
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tnuoing sabservieni to cfeating a wHliiigiiess, an WiBuxif, a 
dispositioii to act in obedience to that judgment, caif iMfixim 
a conception of tlie effect that will be prodnced upon cS^meter 
after a habit has been fonned of estimating the goodness Tf eon- 
doct by its tendency to promote well-being. Steadily lisinlg from 
the simplest to the most complicated cases, a progiessiTO 
course of the most improving intellectnal exercises is pre- 
sented. A sense of dnty, a seriousness, a conscientiousness 
is felt in forming judgments, in giving expression to them, in 
applying epithets. The truthfulness of disposition and the 
desire to learn — ^to add truth to truth, the basis on which we 
build, will be strengthened and consolidated as the superstruc* 
ture proceeds. 

P. Might not what you call tmthfulness and love of truth 
wear, to some of your friends, the appearance of arr(^8nce, 
of presumption, of obstinacy, of intractability ? ^ 

T. If these friends of ours were in the habit of app^^g 
epithets, whether of praise or blame, to God or man, in such 
a manner as to show plainly, or even to convey the impression, 
that no intelligible meaning could be attached to their words, 
our boys* truthfulness and love of truth would certainly make 
them pause and decline to pronounce in words what their 
understandings would not justify to them. If compulsion 
were attempted resistance might follow. 

P. Must not such teaching as this — ^must not the capacity 
of measuring good and evil by the effect upon human well* 
being inevitably throw a new light upon many religious 
notions ? 

T. It cannot fail to do so. It will put an extinguisher upon 
the monstrous practice of applying epithets to the Almighty, 
the nearest approach to justiification for which is, that no 
meaning is attached to them ; in other words, that they are 
uttered thoughtlessly and irreverentiy. Boys from our schools 
will be incapable of addressing God — ^the perfection of good- 
ness and wisdom — as angry, jealous, repentant, sorrowing, am 
rejoicing, or of accepting such epithets^ without reserving 
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themselves the right of interpreting them in a sense not 
derogatory to those high attributes which they know how to 
appreciate and to adore. 

P. How will it affect the practice of specially attributing to 
God many of the evils and calamities by which the world is 
visited from time to time, some that in the existing state of 
knowledge men are nnable to guard against, and others which 
through carelessness, or indolence, or incapacity, engendered 
by child-neglect, they had failed to avert ? 

T. It must lead to the discontinuance of a practice, offen- 
sive alike to reason and religion, of singling out occasions of 
disaster and suffering for invoking God's holy name and depre- 
cating His vengeance, as if He 'were the author of them in 
particular — ^not of the whole scheme of the universe, the 
conditions of which it is man's business to study, to compre- 
hend and to apply. 

P. How are the perpetuation, recurrence and aggravation 
of causes of human suffering likely to be affected by the aban- 
donment of a practice of imploring Divine intervention, when 
those causes have ripened into effects from which, for the time, 
there is no escape ? 

T. For the better, because its abandonment will be a sign 
that men are religiously devoting themselves to the study of 
the causes of good and evil, and to the guidance of their 
conduct so as to bring about the recurrence of the first, and 
to prevent the recurrence of the second. Pestilence and 
famine, epidemics and other scourges, involving multitudes in 
misery, are gradually disappearing before the improved reli- 
gions feelings which condemn as impious and irreverent 
applications to God to ward off calamitous effects, the causes 
of which there had been no attempt to study or avert. 

P. If we are not mistaken in our convictions that destitu- 
tion, vice, and crime will afflict society so long as children are 
debarred from education, and from education at least up to 
the mark that we have pointed to, what must we say of the 
practice of tho^ who pray that society may be relieved from 
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these afflictions, while they make little or no effort to proYide 
the needful education ? 

T. That they are adding to the proofs ahready too abundant, 
that '* to pray " is one thing, and *' to be religious *' another. 

P. There does not seem to be any very wide difference of 
opinion between us as to what constitutes a religious man. 
May I now understand that, if left at liberty to cany out 
education to the best of your own judgment, you would expect 
to send forth children from your schools who will, when men, 
come up to a standard of religious character satisfactory to all 
reasonable judges ; who will, when men, be acquainted with 
their duties, disposed to perfonn them, and capable of reading, 
understanding, and appreciating the Bible 9 

T. It would not become us to say that we feel confident of 
our ability to train up such men ; but we believe that by our 
method of education we may be more hopeful of success than 
by any other method. 

P. I share in your belief. The difficulty fbr you will be to 
conyince the public that a method which aims at no more than 
cultivating truthfulness of disposition, and so feeding and 
directing that inquisitiveness and desire of knowledge and 
aptitude inherent in children, ais to lead on to the love of truth 
and excellence, will not faXL to develop also the capacity to 
understand the Bible and to do credit in conduct to the lessons 
dedudble from its pages. 

T. We shall do our best to bring the public to adopt our 
views by maintaining our schools in a high state of efficiency, 
and by inviting inspection and a careful examination of the 
work as it is going on in them. If the reasonableness of 
our expectations, and the judgment with which our methods are 
acted upon, fail to make the impression which we hope for, 
we must be content to abide the result of our work after it has 
been completed, in the attainments, the demeanour, and the 
conduct of the men whom we shall have educated as boys. 

P. We hear a great deal, as you know, of what your friends 
all the religious difficulty, or, as I call it, the irreligious 



difficulty— one of the main obstacles in the way of that general 
diffusion of education agreed by everybody to be desirable. 
"Would not this difficulty be removed if we could bring all 
churches and sects to place more reliance on the truth of their 
own tenets, and on their capacity to expound them to men of 
mature and vigorous understandings ? 

T. It would. We fear, however, that few churches and 
sects carry their notions of faith so far beyond words as to be 
prepared to submit their tenets to so severe an ordeal. With 
the course of instruction which we pursue, it seems inevitable 
that the children will learn and adopt the fundamentals of all 
religion — ^at all events, of every denomination of the Christian 
religion ; they being a collection of truths as plain and simple 
as the plainest and simplest truths on any subjects taught in 
schools, and concerning the eventual understanding and adop- 
tion of which by learners, no teacher ever entertains the 
slightest doubt. The peculiarities, the ceremonies, the oh* 
servances, the forms, the pageantries, and the rites which 
distinguish one church or sect from others could not, of course, 
command the same unanimous acquiescence. 

P. By your account, it would almost appear as if they who 
interposed their religious difficulties to prevent the diffiision of 
education were determined that children should either be 
shaped into Christians after their pattern, or not be allowed to 
grow up into Christians at all. 
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ON EELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 



T, Wb trast yon will not consider ns eneroacliing on yonr 
kindness, or disposed thonghtlessly to pester yon with onr diffi- 
enlties ; bnt we mtist confess to be nneqnal to answer all the 
objections and cautions that are urged against onr attempts to 
act npon yonr views, and to introduce into onr schools lessons 
in imitation of those which we have so often listened to from 
you. 

P. Will not these diifiSiculties continue to perplex you, so 
long as you act upon my views, and give lessons in imitation 
of those you have heard from me ? Before you can approach 
perfection in teaching, or expect to attain readiness in meeting 
objectors or detractors, must you not act upon your own views, 
and draw your lessons direct from them ? 

T. If we were not impressed with the necessity of attaining 
to the capacity suggested by your questions, we should be un- 
worthy of the pains that you have taken in our behalf. We 
cannot, however, flatter ourselves with more than being on the 
road to attain that capacity, — a road which we should probably 
never htCve travelled, but for you, and on which we may yet be 
long detained, if you leave us entirely to our own resources. 

P. Are you warranted in adopting any views, accepting any 
conclusions, and in acting confidently upon them, so long as 
objections are urged involving contradictions which you cannot 
explain ? Are not apparent contradictions unexplained difficul- 
ties, through which all principles must pass, before they can be 
honestly and r — ^\j accepted, and also through which 
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all learners must pass before they can be said to have made the 
principles their own ? 

T. It is onr deep sense of the responsibility which we are 
incurring, and of our present unfitness to do justice to the new 
views and methods, while our confidence in much hitherto re- 
ceived without question has been utterly destroyed, that drives 
us to hang upon you for the continuance of that help which 
has already conferred such benefits upon us. 

P. What are these new difficulties or objections which have 
crossed your path, and apparently discomposed you ? 

T, We have been remonstrated with and reproached in tones 
almost conveying a threat to put a stop to our freedom of 
action. The method which we have borrowed from you, and 
applied, in spite of our want of experience, with so much satis- 
fiftction to our boys, will make them, we are told, pert, pre- 
sumptuous, disputatious, disobedient, cold, hard, calculating, 
sceptical, irreverent, and much besides that nobody would wish 
to see in the young. 

P. Here is certainly a formidable array of bad qualities 
charged as the effect of your teaching, and you might well express 
your dismay at such results unlocked for by you, and which, if 
they did come upon you by surprise, nobody would be more 
anxious than yourselves to guard against and prevent in future. 
Have you observed any increased symptoms of the odious 
qualities pointed at in the demeanour and carriage of your boys 
since you introduced your new method ? 

T. We should say quite the reverse. We never before met 
with such uninterrupted deference and attention, never resorted 
60 little to threats and impositions, never found our boys so 
tractable — so amenable to appeals to their reason and sense of 
duty. 

P. And how is it that the improved demeanour of your boys 
should have escaped the notice of those who have been disturb- 
ing your peace ? 

T, We fency that the words were spoken in anger, and with- 
out much thought. People unaccustomed tp see boys taking 
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pains to fonn their own opinions, and hesitating to adopt with* 
oat examination the opinions of others thrust upon them, get 
annoyed at meeting with inquiries in the place of ready ac- 
quiescence — with what, perhaps, they call resistance and con- 
tomaoiousness. 

P. And when they smart at being unexpectedly pulled up, 
and asked for an explanation which they cannot give, they 
discover that your style of instruction is unfitted for children. 

T. Yes ; and they tell us that the memories and fancies of 
children should be more appealed to than their reasoning £eu3u1- 
ties ; assuming that, because we lead the children to exercise 
their reasoning Acuities, we neglect the exercise of other 
fiBM^ulties : which we do not. 

P. This is by no means an uncommon form of administering 
censure undeserved. Persons propose to fill up gaps, or to supply 
deficiencies which they have noticed. Straightway they, who 
ought to be ashamed that such deficiencies had not long ago been 
observed and supplied by themselves, object that attention 
should be given to other things besides, as if anybody ever 
pretended or could maintain that it should not. If I remon- 
strate with a man for neglecting to whitewash his house, what 
would be thought of his reproaching me vehemently for wishing 
to prevent his looking after his furniture ? 

T. It is almost beyond endurance to be thwarted as we are 
in the discharge of our duties. 

P. You must not make matters worse by neglecting to deal 
with the stings inflicted in the way most likely to neutralize or 
counteract the venom in them. 

T. What use is there in our attemptmg to reason with our 
tormentors, if they will not be reasoned with ? 

P. More than would appear at the first glance. Opporta* 
nities may arise, when they will be compelled, if not to reason, 
or to listen to reason, to bend to the wills of those who can 
be influenced by reason. Suppose, now, as you know more of 
these men than I do, you endeavour to answer me in their 
behalf, while I try to extract firom them reasons, if they have 
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any, for their objections to yoor teaching the children to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, good and bad, wise and 
foolish, and so on. I will begin by asking — ^Do they object to 
your giving religious instruction ? 

T. No. They cannot do that. Their objection to you is 
that you exclude religion from your teaching. 

P. This misrepresentation of my teaching being a repetition 
of what I have long been accustomed to from them, I am not 
taken by surprise. But our business now is neither with what 
I teach, nor with what I omit to teach. It appears that I 
can please them neither way. I want to get from them, 
through you, what they are doing, or what they would be 
doing. As you say they do not object to your giving religious 
instruction, do they object to your giving that instruction in 
your own way, or are they indifferent what religion you teach, 
and how you teach it ? 

T. They certainly have been raising objections to the method 
which we are now anxious to introduce. But their answer 
would be that they are &r from indifferent ; and that they 
desire the true religion to be taught, and in a way likely to 
induce feelings of piety and reverence in the learners. 

P. Already you see the advantage of not despairing of the 
influence of reason. We have discovered a common basis of 
agreement on which to rest before prosecuting an inquiry, 
which, if it will not land us in agreement, may teach us where 
and why we differ. True religion only is to be taught, and in 
a way likely to induce feelings of piety and reverence in the 
children. As this implies that what commonly goes by the 
name of religion may be true or fedse, and that the methods 
of teaching may be well or iU adapted to generate feelings of 
piety and reverence, let us proceed to inquire which is to be 
considered the true religion that ought to be taught 9 

T. The Christian religion. 

P. But as we have many Christian churches, each of which 
interprets differently in some respects, and differences of inter- 
pretf^n in the same phuich, we must inquire if, amid all 
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these differences, there be any articles of belief in which all ard 
agreed. 

T. We cannot err in offering ** belief in God " as a first and 
fundamental article of belief among all churches and denomi- 
nations of Christians. 

P. Now as neither you nor your friends, however obstruc- 
tive they may be to you in other respects, would wish religious 
instruction to stop here, as you would deem it incumbent upon 
you that children should learn who and what God is for whom 
their love and reverence are claimed ; how would you repre- 
sent Him ? 

T. As a Being of infinite goodness and wisdom. 

P. And how does he show His goodness to mankind ? 

T, In many ways ; but as regards our special purpose, the 
instruction of our children, in enjoining men so to conduct 
themselves towards one another, as to promote the comfort and 
happiness of all. 

P. And is it wished to inspire children with love and rever- 
ence for this Being, exalted as He is above other beings — ^the 
perfection of goodness and wisdom ? 

T. On this point, again, there can be no difference of opi- 
nion. 

P. Your vocation makes you familiar with the capabilitieB 
of children. You know how easy it is to bring them acquainted 
with matters unknown and unsolvable by the most cultivated 
men of former days, provided the proofs on which the know- 
ledge rests are placed before them, step by step, for them to 
examine and digest ; and how impossible it is to impart this 
knowledge, if any links in the chain of proof and exposition 
be omitted. Do you not endeavour to follow a course, based 
upon your experience of child-nature, tenderly and yet eamestlyy 
with much or little repetition and illustration, according to your 
estimate of the progress and capacity of your pupils ? 

T. That is our aim, however far we may be from accom- 
plishing what we aim at. 

P. Would you, fr*om tune to time, as your children might 
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be supposed to have reached certam stages of progress, set 
them to exponnd what they held to be knowledge — ^to prove the 
tmth of the propositions in which it was expressed, the state- 
ments of fiftcts, and of the inferences deduced from them, so 
that no doubt might remain in your minds that the words 
uttered by them were representations of real knowledge, not 
counterfeits cleverly used to conceal its absence ? 

T. We also endeavour to apply this test, and it is gratifying 
to see how the children delight in an exercise which enables 
them to confirm what they know, to correct their errors, and 
to withdraw or modify assertions not borne out by proof, or 
irreconcilable with other propositions which cannot be shaken. 

P. Might you not, by pursuing a different course, bring the 
children to a habit and readiness of prating about, not the 
things which they ought to know, but the names of the things — 
repeating words and phrases out of books ? 

T. We might do this ; and we fear it is too often done. 

P. Which course of instruction appears to you most likely 
to produce pert and presumptuous pupils ? 

T. There can be no doubt the latter. A course of instruc- 
tion in which to pause, to inquire, to put forth an interpreta- 
tion or explanation, with the knowledge that it is to be 
de&nded and established, or to be modified or retracted, 
can scarcely do otherwise than contribute to modesty and 
diffidence in manner, as well as to integrity and self-reliance in 
imderstanding. 

P* Raising our thoughts to the sublimest of all the subjects 
that can occupy the mind — ^religion : how would you act towards 
your boys in regard to that ? Should we begin by teaching 
them to lisp the name of God, and to characterize Him in their 
prayers and thoughts as good, just, merciful, glad, sorry, angry, 
powerful, repentant, revengefal, wise, &c., or should we first 
enable them to understand the attributes, on account of which 
some of these epithets may, and others may not, be prefixed to 
TTig name ? 

T. The latter course seems best adapted to awaken feelings 
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of intelligent reverenee towards the Almightj, and to secare 
children against that degradation of their own onderstandinp, 
and that impiety towards God, which takes the form of heaping 
epithet npon epithet upon Him — ^the perfection of goodness and 
wisdom — ^let those epithets he ever so incongraons, and ever 
so much in contradiction one with another. 

P. Do you consider that a capacity to appreciate the Dime 
attributes is to be expected in yery young children ? 

T* Scarcely. 

P. Is it desirable to build up this capacity as speedily as is 
compatible with stability ? 

T. Most desirable ; and the building it up effectually ought 
to be considered one of the main purposes of religious educa- 
tion. 

P. You would not imitate those disreputable builders who 
scamp the foundations of their houses and other important 
parts which, being coTered in, escape the notice of the inex- 
perienced and confiding. The tenants who are entrapped into 
the occupation discover after a time, through perpetual annoy- 
ance and expense, and perhaps through deteriorated health, 
how grieyously they have been imposed upon, in spite of the 
showy decorations by which they had been captivated. 

T. We have seen enough to convince us that a young man 
sent forth into the world fEuniliar with Scripture phrases, but a 
stranger to religious convictions and feelings, is all the more 
' endangered and the more dangerous by his Scripture phrases* 
Through them he imposes upon himself as well as upon others ; 
they supply him with ready excuses for his follies and iniqui- 
ties, for his commission of evil and his omissions of good; 
they are the paper, putty, and paint, which conceal the cracks 
in the walls and the dry-rot in the timbers. 

P. Does it behove us to be specially vigilant and carefiil 
lest notions derogatory to Divine excellence should stealthily 
ensconce themselves in the children's minds ? 

T. Too much care could hardly be taken to prevent such 
<< leprous instilment.*' 
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P. Nobody but an empty boaster would deny the difficulty 
as well aB the delicacy of the attempt to cnltiyate religions 
feelings in the minds of cl^ldren, guarding at the same time 
against the intmsion of thoughts derogatory to Divine good- 
ness and wisdom. It may help us to a knowledge of means 
and methods available for the task, if you would give me some 
idea how you would set to work with your own families, with 
children between Whom and yourselves there is no opportunity 
for the interference of ignorant obstructors. 

r. We should limit any activity of effort to induce religious 
feelings, in the first instance, to so watching our own conduct, 
and so directing the discipline of the family, as to raise in the 
minds of onf children a sense of our unswerving love and 
kindness to them. We would observe the effect of this con- 
duct upon their dispositions, and hope gradually to see deve- 
loped in them a reliance on our love and care for them, and on 
our vnsdom and justice, the consequences of which would be 
affection, respect, and obedience from themselves towards us. 
This would serve as a foundation whereon to build love and 
reverence towards God the Father of all — supremely good and 
wise, and obedience to His will. 

P. I approve your method thus &r ; but my office must be 
to point out the hindrances which will trouble you in carrying 
out your purpose. You may not be altogether &ee from in- 
firmities of temper. Squabbles will occur among the children 
and their companions; and ill conduct in the household, as 
well as from without, must be expected; 

T, It is no part of our plan to hold ourselves up to our 
children as models of perfection. We would do nothing to 
prevent their understanding that, great as was our love, God's 
love was incomparably greater ; and earnest as might be our 
wish to act wisely and rightly, and successful as we might 
appear in the main to them, God's wisdom and goodness were 
abore anything that man could hope to attain. 

P. Your children cannot be expected altogether to escape 
suffering from illness and accident. Will they be disposed to 
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attribute any portion of their Buffering to your negligence in 
protecting and saying them ? 

T. We do not imagine that such thoughts would arise, 
although we will not say that they might not. There could 
not be much difficulty, however, in bringing the children to 
comprehend that they, in common with their parents and all 
other human beings, are liable to suffering from illness, acci- 
dent, and want ; and that the power of their parents is limited. 
Children will readily learn that, by wisdom and care, their 
parents can do much to prevent illness and accidents and 
want, and to alleviate the suffering from them when they do 
occur, but that they cannot keep them away altogether. 

P. When you are magnifying the goodness and wisdom and 
power of God to your children, would they not ask how it was 
that God, so overflowing as He is with goodness and wisdom, 
did not put forth His power to protect His creatures from 
suffering? 

T. These questions do arise with all children ; and a very 
little reflection ought to satisfy us that the omnipotence of the 
Almighty is a theme that must be reserved for riper years. 

P. And if their understandings were to rebel against your 
wish to impose silence upon their efforts to learn how to recon- 
cile the existence of evil with the goodness, the wisdom, and 
the power of Qt)d, how would you act ? 

T. We would do nothing that should indicate a wish to 
impose any restriction upon their freedom of thought and 
inquiiy. But we would not hesitate to declare to them onr 
sense of their incapacity, irremovable except with years, to 
engage in the investigation of a subject that proves too difficult 
for many who attain to maturity. We should hope that our 
influence would enable us to reconcile them to repress their 
inquisitiveness and suspend their judgment, while following up 
with energy, under our guidance, those studies which may make 
their understandings competent to appreciate God's attributes 
and to interpret His will. 

P. Will your sense of the intellectual feebleness of children 
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lead yon io defisr fiirtber effinis fixr finming thdr leUgioiui 

characters? 

T. We do not see how we can be duaged with defening 
efforts for forming religioiis eharacters, if we are doing the 
yerj best that ehild-natnre admits of our doing. Premature 
and ill-directed attempts might prevent rather than promote 
the formation of religions characters. . We eonld do nothing 
better than teach onr yonng children elementaiy arithmetic in 
order to make accomplished maihematiciaDs of them. Pro- 
ficiency at maturity in any branch of knowledge is not to bo 
expected where the immaturity of childhood is disregarded, 

P. I am cnrions to hear a little more what your expectations 
may be £rom this foundation. 

T. They are very great ; and we will try to explain why a 
religions character is not to be bmlt on the intellect alone : and 
yet the intellect mnst neither be imposed npon nor offended. 
We look to domestic influences for the growth of a loye for 
goodness, of a desire for wisdom, and of an inclination to love 
and respect those in whom these two qualities are to be found 
united. Intelligence gradually expanded in children animated 
with these affections must yield religious fruits in abundance. 
While their intelligence and good feelings are thus ripening'in 
harmony, will it not be a great adyantage for them to be 
spared the imposition of a mass of unintelligible and con- 
tradictory dogmas setting all sense and good feeling at 
defiance ? 

P. Can you expect that they will escape coming in contact 
with much of the fabulous and unintelligible jargon which so 
many are attempting to pass off as religion ? 

T. We ought not to expect, nor do we, that they will. Our 
business should be to prepare them for suffering contact with- 
out contamination. What better safeguard can we hope for 
against those whoj under the name of religion, would utter 
their fonl aspersions upon the Almighty, than a love and respect 
fpi goodness and wisdom ? 

P« Ifl not the rejection of what we call fabuloiis and unin- 
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telligibld sufficient to bring down npon those who avow it tiie 
imputation of infidelity ? 

T. It is ; they who make it being nnconsciDns of the pxoof 
which they are thereby giving of their own infidelity, if wemiul 
use that term* To believe in the infinite goodness and wisdom 
of Qod, is to disbeliete that any thing cniel or silly can be 
eonntenaneed by Him. To belieTo that any thing emel or 
silly has been sanctioned by Him, is to want fidih in his good- 
ness and wisdom. Which is the infidelity to be denovnoed? 
which the fidth to be upheld ? 

P» Yon proceed npon the conTtction that children, like 
grown-up people, will venture occasionally out of their depth. 
As you cannot prevent this dangerous practice, you do the next 
best thing. You teach them to swim, so that they may survive 
and regain land. You must be anxious to ascertain from time 
to time that they are acquiring strength, sagadty, and aelf- 
reliance enough to buffet against the eddies, and steer throng 
the reefs and rocks, which might prev^t their retum. Will 
not many of the perplexing statements and wild assertions in 
the name of religion be addressed to th^n by persons who, by 
their position, almost command deference) «q»eeially from ttie 
young f 

T. They will. But it is nothing new that tiie emandpalion 
of each generation from the weaknesses which cramped its 
predecessor is beset with difficulties. Deferenoe to age and 
authority is a duty ; but deference to truth, and goodness, and 
wisdom, is a greater. As no deferenoe towatds ourselves 
would be exacted frxmi than which was not suboriinated to 
that which is greater than ourselves, they will not be predis- 
posed to pay greater deferenoe to others less intii9«tely attached 
to them. 

P. You must excuse a little repetition; bilil widi to 
quite sure that I enter folly into yeur plaii8% The i 
on which you rely for the superstruotare of a rsiigioiis i 
ter is — habits of good conduct formed by iiitatina umd enmde^ 
and strengthened by fe^ngs ai lofve, fjnlUMi^ miimffeti; 
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and intdlligenee, day by day, awakening to a wider and joster 
appreciation of the distinctions between right and wrong, good 
and bad, just and unjust. Tou cannot conceive any better 
preparation whereon to fonn a mind capable of contemplating 
and appreciating *^ the perfection of goodness and wisdom." 
Is this a fjEur statement of your scheme of religious teaching 
and training for children ? 

T« Yes. And we believe it to be the readiest and safest, 
although we give offence to those who charge us with neglect- 
ing religion, because we decline to take God's holy name in 
vain, or to invoke it fitlsely and unworthily. 

P. Snowing as you do the sea of error and absurdity through 
which your pupils will have to steer, will you leave them to 
embark upon it with no other preparation, or will you attempt 
to give them some inkling of what they have to expect ? 

T. It is our duty not only to form habits and impart intelli- 
gence wherewith our pupils may successfully combat errors and 
absurdities, but to apprise them, as far as possible, of the forms 
in which error and absurdity will disguise themselves so as to 
nndennine good habits and outwit intelligence. 

P. The minds over which you keep watch being confessedly 
jnunatnre and incapable of grappling with all the difficulties 
inherent in religious subjects, how can you circumscribe these 
difficulties cfio as to present a sati6£ftctoiy view as far as it ex- 
tends, and yet carry conviction of its perfect fairness ? 

T. By avowing plainly what we omit and why, and showing 
that our omissions cannot affect the conclusions to be drawn 
from what we retain for examination. 

P. What do your omissions consist of? 

T» The difficulties involved in the co-existence of evil and 
omnipotence, as irreconcilable with infinite goodness and 
wisdom. 

P. And what do you retain ? 

jT. Quite enough for the continuous exercise of a progres- 
sively expanding intelligence; the exposition and enumeration 
of all the kinds of conduct of man to man conducive to the 

13—2 
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general well-being, wliich kinds of conduct mnst be conform* 
able to the will of God, being in perfect harmony with Divine 
goodness and wisdom. 

P. Might it not be objected that since God appears quite 
tolerant of the physical causes, so he might be of the moral 
canses of human misery ? 

T. If any children could raise such an objection, which we 
doubt, we would meet it by directing them to an exercise quite 
within the range of their limited powers — ^to an examination of 
what religion is not and cannot be, of what the Almighty cannot 
be shown to sanction or to have sanctioned — an admirable 
preparation for that higher exercise of the more matured powers 
in rising to the knowledge of what religion is. 

P. And how will you shape your course in order to bring 
about this exercise of your children's powers upon what leli- 
gion is not and cannot be ? 

T. We shall turn to account the line of instruction for which 
we are indebted to you. You will readily understand that our 
children, from the earliest age, are learning, little by little, 
how men haye contrived to supply themselves with the means 
of comfortable existence ready prepared for their use and ei^oy- 
ment ; how they cultivate the ground, manu£M$ture raw produce, 
build, furnish, intercommunicate, train the young to follow in 
and improve upon the ways of their fathers, provide hospitals 
for the sick and maimed, and asylums for the destitute, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane ; and how men may 
hope, by improved conduct, to obtain a yet higher state of en- 
oyment, and still further to mitigate suffering which it has 
proved beyond their strength to prevent. While this insinio- 
tion is going on, such questions as these will inevitably arise : 
Ought men to have conducted themselves so as to have brought 
about the present state of things ? Ought they to persevere 
in a similu: course of conduct ? Ought they to try to improve 
upon it, in the hope of still further extending human happi- 
ness — staving off human misery ? — ^and why ? 
P. And you think teachers wiU have little daim to respeei 
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wlio eannot call fortii in their pupils the intelligenee to approve 
what their forefathers have accomplished towards making life 
an improved inheritance, and what is being done to continue 
the improYement for which there is so much room ; and the 
ambition to become qualified to perform their part in the work 
without which the good so fiEur gained can neither be preserved 
nor extended. 

T. Just so. Neither you nor we have any doubt that it is 
possible so to conduct education as to impress upon children 
the conviction that the comfortable existence of each and of all 
depends upon conduct, and that therefore it is the duty of each 
to himself and to others so to conduct himself as to promote 
the general well-being; and, as a preliminary, to learn how to 
conduct himself and to discipline himself to the performance of 
what he knows to be his duty. 

P. The repetition of the divine precept, ** Love one an- 
other," unaccompanied by such instruction and capacity of 
self-discipline, would be nothing more than the pretence of a 
religious education. An injunction to do good and to abstain 
from evil, without the ability to distinguish one from the other, 
and without the disposition to give a preference to one over the 
other, would carry no weight with those to whom it might be 
given, and do small honour to those who could give it. 

T. Our present task is to show that an education conducted 
as we suggest is not only an admirable preparation for religious 
knowledge and feeling, but a preservative — an antidote against 
that corrupting and poisonous matter so frequently administered 
as religion to children, incapacitating them when arrived at 
adult age to understand or to cherish, or to do what religion 
eiijoins. 

P. Let us now have some examples of the deleterious 
matter with which you apprehend your pupils may be assailed, 
and against which your course of instruction is to act as an 
antidote. 

T* Warnings, in the name of Beligion, against the desire 
and the effort to accumulate riches, will meet their ears at evezy 
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tnni; stzipped 8om6^Rriiai,h is tnie, of wliaiin]^ otherwise 1)6 
their terrii^iiig effeets, on sccoimt of the evident inattention paid 
to those warnings, howeyer solemnly uttered. Onr pnpils will 
know that no good work ean be done by anybody without riches 
of his own or access to the riches of others. Without their aid 
the sick eonld not be cored, nor the hungry led, nor the naked 
clothed, nor the houseless sheltered, nor children taught ; the 
widow and feitherless could not be comforted. But these are 
duties which they know ought to be performed, with others, 
besides, which require the aid of ridies. Where is your proof, 
they will ask, that the performance of these duties is unac- 
ceptable to Otod ? Have you not the sense to perceive that 
your denunciation of riches is a denunciation of these duties ? 
Do you not belieye in His goodness? Our fiiith in God's 
goodness is at least strong enough to resist your feeble efforts 
to shake it. 

They will be told that God has sanctioned, and continues to 
sanction, preparations by one nation to inflict injuries upon 
other nations; slaughter, plund^, destruction, and ill-usage 
worse than these, being their purpose, and part of the induce- 
ment with many to enlist in them. Where is the proof, they 
will ask, which warrants your daring to affirm that God can 
take delight in seeing men inflict misery upon one another ? 
You have no £edth in His goodness, but happily for us you are 
impotent to shake ours. 

They will hear pestilence and famine described as manifes- 
tations of God's wrath. They will recognize them as awfol 
calamities. They wiU know that in proportion as knowledge 
and the wise use of it have gained ground, these calamities 
have become less severe and less frequent. They will be capable 
of anticipating their progressive disappearance }^iote the 
ftirther spread of knowledge and good conduct. And they will 
say to these monsters in human shape— 4he oflispring of irre- 
ligion and ignorance — ^whereis the proof on which you presume 
to tarnish the attributes of the Almighty with one of the vilest 
weaknesses of an ill-conditioned man ? 
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They will hear men who live very oomfortably under the pro- 
tection of Qoyenunent, with its police and army, objecting to 
pay in the shape of taxes for the protection which they enjoy, 
on aeeonnt of their religious scruples — ^because it is unlawful 
to resist evil, or to remunerate others who incur hardship and 
psk their lives to guard speiety from evil. Our pupils will 
know that the prevalence of a respect for property is essential 
to a high state of well-being, and that protection is necessary 
to guard the majority who feel this respect against the small 
number who do not. And they will ask, where is the proof 
that arrangements for affording this protection can be displeas* 
ing to God ? Is it impiety, or stupidity, or a combination of 
both concealed in cant and hypocrisy, which prevents your 
perceiving that to impute to the Almighty a disapproval of the 
efforts of mankind to secure their own well-being by organizing 
protection to life and property, is to deny His goodness ? 

They will be assailed with attempts to terrify them into the 
belief that a state of excruciating and never-ending torment is 
in store for them after death, that escape from it is reserved 
&r few, and how to be included among these few is dificult tp 
be ascertained. For it is represented that some are to incur 
this dreadful &te by departing from the religion of , their 
&thers, some by refusing to depart &om it, and some because 
they cannot help doubting what appe^ to them incredible and 
disbelieving what is palpably false. If they could but be im* 
posed upon, they might believe that no length of good service 
to their fellow-oreatures would justify their hopes of escape, 
while escape might not be altogether impossible after a life (tf 
iniquity followed by repentance. To make the absurdity of 
these appeals to the fears of the weak and superstitious stiU 
more glaring, they will be accompanied by assertions that to 
disregard ihem is to sap the foundations on which alone expec* 
tations of good conduct can be built with safety. Our pupils 
will ask where is the proof fortdl this fEurrago of contradictions ? 
Can the utterers of such atrocities be aware that the God which 
they worship, and at whose shrine they would make us and 
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others &I1 Aovm, is not the *^ perfection of goodness ftnd 
irisdom," bnt a hideous spectre, the creature of their own eyil 
imaginations, whose appetite for hnman miseiy they hope to 
satiate by the ready sacrifice of their neighbonrs, Owning and 
flattering all the time to ingratiate themselyes, so as to be 
spared to witness, in the company of their spectre-god, the 
writhings and agonies of the tortured. 

A greater danger than from any of these sources awaits 
them. They will see men rolling in wealth, reyelling in luxury, 
surrounded by all the paraphernalia of finery and show, while 
swarms of children are suffered to grow up into paupers and 
criminals from the mere want of some of that wealth thus 
profusely consumed, a judicious application of which would 
secure for these neglected and ill-used children a probable 
future of happiness and respectability. They will see rich 
men Hying in this way, models of propriety and decorum, 
regular at public worship, making long faces, and offering long 
prayers, and deprecating with up-turned eyes eyery attempt to 
extend education to all children unalloyed with the condition 
of their being ruthlessly subjected to unintelligible and there- 
fore repukiye or damaging Bible-lessons ; and deluding them- 
selyes and others into the belief that they are religious men. 
Our pupils will ask, where is the proof that men like these 
deserye to be called religious ? Who is a religious man ? Must 
he not obey the will of God ? Does not Ood will that men 
shall so conduct themselyes towards one another as to promote 
the general weU-being ? Can men know what kind of conduct 
will best do this, if uninstructed ? Can men be formed to prac- 
tise this conduct, at all eyents to abstain from conduct destruc- 
tiye of well-being, so regularly and instinctiyely as that the 
wish to act otherwise shall not occur to them if, while children, 
they be left untrained ? And is there any hope of seeing men 
thus instructed and disposed, if they be uncared for as children ? 
Out upon you, they will exclaim ; go and perform these yeiy 
obyious duties so long neglected towards children, and then we 
may consider you religious, without your claiming to be so called. 
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P. As I think ve are now beginnhig to nnderslaDd one 
another, I will try to pnt together the heads of what we eon- 
ceive to be the course of education best adapted to form good 
and religions men. We acknowledge that the work ought to 
begin with life, and yet we wonld not think of making religions 
babes-at-the-breasty nor talk of God to lisping infimts. NoTer- 
thelesSy if adnlts do their dnty, a bying and loYeable world 
may be made to dawn npon childhood. This is the only 
reliable fonndation on^ which to bnild a saperstractnre of re* 
ligion* More properly, this is the kind of soil in which alone 
religion will grow and flourish. Thoughts of loTing and being 
loTody of giving and receiving pleasure, of benefiting and being 
benefited, of abstaining firom infraction of others' enjoyments 
and feeling one's own to be respected, of assisting to prevent 
and resist eyil from whatever source arising, with the convic- 
tion that others are equally anxious to goard us: this, with 
the instruction to show children how to distingnish between 
good and bad, right and wrong ; how to do good and how to 
avoid doing mischief: by such treatment will children be 
prepared to form a just appreciation of the Divine attributes, 
and to be filled with love and reverence for the perfection of 
goodness and wisdom. By such treatment will children be 
prepared to see through the impious counterfeits attempted to 
be passed off in the world as religion, and to resist contamina- 
tion from the evil iofluences by which they will continue to be 
surroimded till mankind has learned to throw off the supersti- 
tions and atrocities represented as religious, the inheritance 
from ages of barbarism. 

T« We see nothing to object to in this summary. To attain 
to perfection in carrying out such a course of education is more 
than we dare hope for ; but by aiming at it we shall approach 
to it nearer and nearer, while, by not aiming at it, educatioa 
wonld seem to be almost without purpose. 

P. On so vital a subject, on so religious a duty as education, 
we cannot be too cautious. A theory of education, let it appear 
ever so complete, ever so haxmonious in all its parts, cannot 
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be nnhesitatiiigly aeoepted till it lias been pnt to the teat of 
repeated trials. Hnman sagacity seems unequal to foim a 
system free from imperfections till its defects of omission and 
arrangement have been forced upon the notice by shortcomings, 
by failures, and by damages sustained in the place of benefits 
receiyed. We ought even to turn to account the objeetions 
urged upon us by those who are Tirulently and oaptiously 
opposed to eveiything new. In their undiscriminating hostility 
they might stumble upon a real defect, want of attention io 
which would mar the beauty of our work, and make it less 
acceptable. We ought not, therefore, to lose sight of those 
oljections which seem to have ru£Q[ed you ; and we may as 
weU, before we separate, ask ourselyes whether our proposed 
course of instruction can tend to make boys or men dispu* 
tatious. 

T. << Disputatious" is one of those ugly words which eonvey 
disapprobation of a mode of dealing with propositions and 
assertions, sometimes desirable and sometimes not, without 
indicating when it is and when it is not desirable. 

P. Ought not people who are addicted to the ugly use of 
ugly words to be driven to the necessity of justifying their use 
of them, or of retracting them ? Are we not entitled to ask, 
for instance, if a man who is known to dispute a 4octrine or 
many doctrines deserves the epithet ** disputatious," whether 
the doctrines which he disputes be true or fiedse, or where he 
himself is convinced, rightly or wrongly, of the validity of his 
own doubts and objections ? 

T. They would answer only when he disputes the true, or 
when he is not convinced by his own objections. 

P. And ought he to resist having any doctrine imposed 
upon him till he has had an opportunity of eiamining whether 
it be true or fiolse ? 

T. We should say that he ought. But you know how 
prevalent the practice is of trying to impose doctrines upon 
others, especially upon the young ; and how great the irritation 
is when doctrines which have been accepted without euuni* 
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nation, and for wliieh the justification is not at hand, are 
questioned. 

P. Wliieh conduces most to the love of tmth — ^ihe accept- 
ance of doctrines before examination, or after their trath has 
been ascertained by examination ? 

T. As to that, tiiere is no difference of opinion between ns. 

P. Are we not entitied to ask, then, whether it be to serve 
the cause of truth and improvement to deter from the exami- 
nation of dootrines before accepting them, or to discourage a 
determined rejection of them when found to be untenable, by 
pronouncing those who are thus disposed to be disputatious ? 

T. These considerations, we should think, must find favour 
at last with all who have control over education, and lead them, 
first, to allow the young freedom of examination, and afterwards, 
to encourage them in the exercise of it. The command which 
adults have Over the circumstances surrounding the young, 
judiciously used, will suffice to keep away from them what 
might operate hurtfiilly, or interrupt their progress. 

P. As regards making children sceptical or irreverent, "^e 
may ask, ought children to doubt nothing, and revere eveiy- 
thing? 

r. The moment an opportunity is given for putting such 
questions, and obtaining attention to them, misunderstanding 
must vanish. Children, and men too, ought to doubt what 
has not been satis&ctorily explained to them, and they ought 
not to revere what is false, bad, foolish, and contradictory. In 
&ct, their reverence in that direction must be incompatible with 
reverence for truth, goodness, and wisdom. 

P. In the shower of epithets with which your objectors 
hoped to flood and sweep away your teachings, there were 
Bome others not unlikely to have more weight, if thought to be 
deserved, than the very serious ones which we have examined. 
A cold, hard, calculating man, would be generally understood 
to be one disinclined to share his crust with a starving fellow- 
creature, or to forego superfluities for the sake of placing 
necessaries within reach of the destitute, or to hazard life to 
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lesoue another finom impending destruction, or to become mtrety 
or bail to adyance a Mend or extricate him from difficnlty. 
Does our teaching, think yon, tend to form snch nnamiable and 
despicable characters ? 

T. The imputation conld not be hazarded by anybody who 
had the slightest notion of what is uppermost in our thoughts 
and what we are striving to impress upon our children. We 
will not venture to say that we expect the men who shall have 
been educated in our schools to prove more courageous, daring, 
and generous than their countrymen, although we don't know 
why they should prove less so. But upon the duties owed by 
the successful and well-to-do in the world towards the unsuc- 
cessful and suffering, we shall be disappointed if our calculating 
children do not prove a few degrees in advance of others to 
whom our descriptions of lessons are unknown. 

In the first place, we aspire so to teach and train, as that a 
much smaller proportion than usual of our children shall fall 
into the destitute class — shall find it necessary to put forth 
any appeal for assistance from the well-to-do. Next, gradually 
as our children form distinct and vivid conceptions of the con- 
ditions of industrial success, and feel that they are acquiring 
the habits and capacity which will enable them to comply with 
these conditions, we are most careful to omit no effort to secure 
their imbibing a sense of the duties attached to the possession 
of superabundant wealth, as well as of the enjoyment which 
they may derive from it. When the attention of boys is called 
to the &ct that superabundance of wealth comes to the posses- 
sion of comparatively few, and that it is difficult to prognosticate 
which of them will be among those few ; and an appeal is made 
to them to explain in what way it will be most for the general 
happiness that they should be resolving, while young, to employ 
their superabundance, if it should be allotted to them, — ^we 
have never missed eliciting from our children, in tones expres- 
sive of deep feelings and strong conviction, that to spend wealth 
upon tawdry finery, vam display, and luxurious indulgence, 
vhile there is suffering left unmitigated, and ignoranoe left 
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nniiiBiracted from the want of it, would eyince a baseness and 
callonsness of feeling which they will striye with all their 
might to prevent being ever chargeable against them. 

P. This reply of yonrs will touch a sympathetic chord in 
the breasts of some of those who are only suspicions of you 
because they have never thought of the great omission in edu- 
cation which we are endeayouring to supply. We need not fear 
that any loss will be sustained by the world when the present 
generation of warm, impulsive, soft, generous-minded Christian- 
like rich men, is replaced by the cold, hard, calculating men 
formed out of the children reared in your schools. 
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ON TOLEEANCE AND INTOLEMNCE. 



T. It will not surprise yoa to leam from tis that we have not 
yet been able to relieve ourselves from all onr donbts, hesita- 
tions, and anxieties, acted npon as we mnst be, in common 
with others, by the tnrmoil of conflicting opinions and by onr 
experience of the different kinds of conduct to which varieties 
of opinion necessarily lead. Ought we to think the worse of 
people with whom we differ in opinion ? Ought we to make 
distinctions in our conduct between them and others with 
whom we agree ? More than this, can we control our inclina- 
tions to make such distinctions ? And if not, might our incli- 
nations have been different had our early education been 
better conducted ? and how may it be hoped to bring about 
the desirable state of feeling in this respect in the young, 
whose understandings and opinions it is our business to form ? 
We confess to you our inability to see our way to a satisfactory 
solution of these questions. 

P. You feel that if every difference of opinion were to be 
productive of coolness, dislike, estrangement, or bitterness, 
social intercourse would be sadly interrupted. 

T. The larger part of the beneflt and all the pleasure deriv- 
able from it would be destroyed. 

P. You also feel that you cannot be indifferent to the 
opinions which you hold and which others hold, especially 
upon subjects where errors of judgment might lead to deplor- 
able conduct. Nor could you be unmoved when observing in 
your friends symptoms of indifference to the opinions which 
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tiiej pxofeBsed on matters nniyeraaUy ctmcddered to be most 
important. 

T. A general indifference as to the trath or fedseness of 
conTictions, or, which amounts to the same thing, a disincli* 
nation to take pains for the purpose of ascertaining the tnie 
and false in important statements of feust, and the light and 
"wrong in lines of conduct, would not be a commendable trait 
of national character, nor be likely to contribute to the im- 
proYcment as well as to the pleasure which we look for from 
social intercourse. We would certainly not desire to form our 
society and connections out of men of this stamp. 

P, Would you prefer earnest men who deviate from the 
beaten track in their opinions — ^perhaps from your opinions, 
which you hold only because you are convinced of their sound- 
ness, to the men who glide listlessly down the current of 
opinion, taking up as they go along with the prevailing truths 
and errors of tibe day ? 

T. Our leaning would be towards the earnest and truthful, 
though, as we might think, mistaken men. 

P. Whose word would you be more disposed to trust? 
Y^hose evidence, as &r as that evidence was meant to convey 
the actual thoughts of the witness, would carry the greatcor 
weight vrith you ? 

r. The scrupulously conscientious man, again, would have 
our ear and our confidence. 

P. Whose advice would you take ? By whose counsel would 
you prefer to guide your own conduct 7 

T. We should prefer to guide our conduct by our own 
counsel ; but when driven to daim the assistance of others, we 
seek to know something more about them than their truthful- 
ness v^ zeal for enlightenment, invaluable as those qualities 
are. We should ask lor proofs of their expmence, their 
attainments, their capacity. The character which they eiyoy 
far all tfaeae qualifications might attract us in the first instance. 
Many of our movemants in life are determined through the 
estimate already made by others of the qualifications of those 
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among wHom we are compelled to seek that gnicbaiee wbich, 
unaided, we feel incapable of supplying to onrselves. 

P. Incapacity, or any other cause of misjudgment in others, 
would lead you to fear that your conduct might be wrong if 
determined by them ; but your want of confidence would not be 
caused by their want of conscientiousness. 

T. Their incapacity alone would prevent our accepting their 
adyice. Our respect for their conscientiousness would make us 
regret that so high a recommendation was not associated with 
the other recommendations which might admit of our profiting 
by it. 

P. As you might not be able to shape your course by the 
advice of a man merely because he was truthful, might you also 
be unable to approve his conduct ? 

T. We might. 

P. Might you find yourselves driven to condemn it veiy 
severely ? 

T. Having to do with the children of many ignorant, though 
truthfdl and well-intentioned parents, we are firequently asked 
to flog children for flaults committed at home. We refuse, of 
course, and explain why we refuse. If not at first, after a 
time, most of the parents come over to our views. They 
see how well discipline is maintained in our schools without 
violence, by the force of example, and by occasional appeals to 
intelligence and good-feeling. But it has happened that some 
unfortunate little fellow has not been let off at home. A father 
who thinks himself religious justifies his resort to violence 
with ^< Spare the rod, spoil the child ; " or excuses the pain 
which he inflicts upon himself as well as his child, by '^ I 
could have overlooked any other fitult, but I cannot suffer my 
child to grow up a liar,*' unconscious that mis-treatment had 
first made the child a coward, and that dread of further ill- 
treatment might deaden all truthfulness in him. 

P. Other resources for the protection of children fiuling, 
would you not deprive parents of the liberty of so y»ig™iig 
their power 2 
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T. It 18 more eur io fixU pncais to act fcnsUr ml 
unwisely liy tbeir dajdren fhui to prvi^oi tbem. Unkss 
domestie or scfaool pnnkhrmfai lie admzmsiaed vitk extzene 
seyerity or be foDoved bj dssgiaQvs amseqQeDee&, magisteiiil 
or jndicial mteifereDee, it is tlioa^it, miglit nake llie posation 
of childrenirarBe tium beine. IGdas, on llie bendi, if i^petied 
to, will sometimes screen tbe ed^nt, sbd even lefer iritb earn- 
placencj to the benefit iddch be vis BrawnHeof haTing deriTed 
from similar castigaiion. We know of no other dTfictaial mcana 
of protecting duldren agvnst bazsb and iagndicioas treatment 
at the bands of parents and teachers than the diffbsian of inser 
thongbts npon the subject of edncation, backed by the influence 
of the example of those irbo are efTecting aQ that is wanted fox 
children by milder and wiser methods. 

P. If death or otber ineparable damage were to ensue from 
seyerity of treatment, would the l^al authorities be sure to take 
cognizance of it ? 

T. Unquestionably; and punishment would follow. The 
pariy against whom the maltreatment was proyed might be 
adjudged gnilty of homicide, perhaps eyen of murder. 

P. When you and I talk of bad acts we are of one mind ; 
we mean acts unfEiyourable to well-being. Among these are 
some BO generally admitted to be destractiye, and so really 
destructiye to well-being, as to be forbidden by law — ^to con- 
stitute crimes. There are other acts, also, greatly disapproyed 
as unflAyourable to well-being, but for the repression of which 
it is not thought desirable to resort to the powers of law. 
Moreoyer, in thinking of these yarious acts, it is impossible 
not to be reminded of the many acts now considered harmless 
or eyen praiseworthy which were formerly condemned as 
criminal ; and of some acts formerly encouraged by the legis- 
lature, and committed by men held to be respectable, which 
are now forbidden as crimes. Let us haye a few examples of 
each, if only to make sure that we shall afterwards be judging 
of the same class of acts. 

T. Murders, btirglaries, thefts, forgeries, and embezzle- 

14 
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mentf y may be taken as samples of aets desiraeidTe of well- 
being and forbidden as dimes, not only at this time and in 
this country, bat in former times and other countries, irith 
any pretensions to ciyilization. 

Carelessness, recklessness, inattention in the discharge of 
duties, whether those self-imposed or those which, attach to 
every member of society, cowardice or sluggishness in holding 
back from interference to save others from danger or calamity ; 
these are examples of conduct which, in various degrees, bring 
down upon those guilty of them censure and disapprobation 
from society. But the legislature, fearing more harm than 
good from attempts at their prevention by law, has mostly 
abstained from constituting them crimes. Other penalties are 
attached to these acts so well known that we need do no mora 
than just advert to them. 

As instances of acts formerly held to be criminal or illegal, 
but illegal no longer, may be mentioned the avowal of opinions 
and convictions at variance with an established formula, the 
acceptance of more than five per cent, interest on loans of 
capital or money, the exportation of long wool and machinery, 
and the importation of India and China produce from any port 
on this side of the Cape of Good Hope and of Cape Horn, or in 



And as instances of aets now made criminal or discounter 
nanced as unjustifiable and disgraceful, but formerly considered 
respectable, may be mentioned capturing and holding slavesi 
privateering, impressing, and duelling. 

P. When society has resolved that certain acts, which it 
holds to be detrimental to well-being, must not be permittedi 
ought it to suspend its resolution in favour of individuals who 
plead, as a justification for conmiitting them, conscience, or 
the will of God as interpreted by themselves, or any form of 
excuse grounded upon religion ? 

T. To do this would be tantamount to the suspension or 
abrogation of all law, so great would be the number of crimes 
committed for conscience sake, or in obedience to the Xiord's 
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trill, real or pretended, and the nnmber of refdsals to perform 
acts of social duty, on the plea of scmples of conscience, or 
of reluctance to offend the Majesty of Heaven ? 

P. Are yon not exaggerating? Is it not recognized between 
ns as a truth prored, or too plain to need proof, that a preva- 
lence of respect for property and of reverence for law and 
order is, and must be, the foundation and support of the laws 
themselves ? How, then, where such a prevalence is to be 
found, could the suspension of law be followed by the wide- 
spread ill-conduct pointed to by you ? 

T. We should say that respect for property and reverence 
for law and order prevailed widely, if ninety-five out of every 
hnndred individuals were animated by these feelings. But to 
give licence to the remaining five would go far to destroy the 
well-being of the whole hundred. We are not aware that any 
plea ean be admitted in justification for the intentional com- 
mission of acts pronounced to be criminal — that is, considered 
to be inconsistent with the welfare of society. 

P. Do you also think that society in former days ought to 
have admitted no pleas in justification of the acts then con- 
sidered criminal, but which have since been pronounced to be 
harmless or creditable ? 

T. If we can point out how any former age could have 
separated its criminal acts into those really destructive of 
well-being and those erroneously thought to be so, our opinion 
is, not that pleas in justification of the latter acts ought tb 
have been admitted, but that such pleas ought to have been unne- 
cessary, since the acts should not have been classed among 
crimes. But if we cannot point out how unenlightened and 
misdirected men can separate one class of what they consider 
crimes from another — the real from the imaginary — we do not 
see how pleas in justification of acts pronounced criminal, 
rightly or wrongly, can be admitted. Their admission would 
be a virtual abandonment of law. 

P. Deed not the systematic refusal to admit such pleas 
seem to close Some of the openings through which we might 

14—2 
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husband's pTmishment, tnmed to the man and asked if he was 
willing to promise not to repeat his offence, intimating an 
intention to discharge him on his own recognizances to keep 
the peace towards his wife. The magistrate's hmnane inten- 
tions were frastrated, for the man refused to make the promise 
demanded of him, exclaiming, '^ Which am I to obey, the law 
of God or, the law of man ?" No resource was left to the 
magistrate bat to sentence the man to imprisonment.* 

* The following is extracted from 7^ Times newspaper of 25th Joly, 

1861 :— 

«* MIDLAND CJIRCUrr.— LiNOOLW, July 24. 
** (Before Mr. Juetice Whjjes and a Special Jvry,) 

** SDfPSOK V. HAUU 

*' Mr. Macanlay, Q.C., Mr. Flowers, and Mr. Caye, appeared for the 
plaintiff. The defendant condocted his case in person. 

*< This was an action for lihel published, and slanderous words spoken 
of the plaintiff bj the defendant 

^ The plaintiff is a clergTman, the incumbent of the chapel of Lang- 
rich and Thornton. The defendant is a hawker of tea and of tracts, a 
teacher and a preacher, and, as the learned counsel stated in his opening 
address, orderly, industrious, and respectable, with the exception of the 
uttering and publishing the slanders in question, which seemed to be 
founded on some strange delusion, as he must term it, although he de- 
sired to exercise the utmost ferbearance towards the defendant in 
stating the case. It appeared that the defendant had some time previous 
to the spring of 1860 gone to yarions persons in Langrich, stating that 
a poor Wesleyan dressmaker who liy^ with her mother and receiyed 
2s. 6d. for weekly relief from the parish, was in the fimiilj-way by the 
plaintiff. He stated this to the boud of guardians, who in consequence 
discontinued the relief ; and subsequently stated that she had actually 
been delivered of a male child. A surgecm who had attended her on 
account of weakness under which she was labouring visited her for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it were so, and was satisfied that she 
neither was in the femily-way nor ever had been. He met the defendant 
and told him so. The defendant, however, persisted in it that she had 
had a male child, and went to the Willertons', where he insisted to both 
mother and daughter, that she had been dehvered, and that Mr. Simp- 
son was the &ther. These statements were mentioned to the plaintiff 
by a parishioner as having been said by a man who was evidently crazed, 
and of whose words no notice need be taken, but the plaintiff's brother 
hearing of the matter, wrote to the defendant asking what he meant by 
making such statements of his brother. The defei^ant replied that he 
did so because they were true. In consequence of this a meeting was 
held of the parishioners, at whidi an unanimous vote was passed repro- 
bating the defendant's oondnct Thereupon the defendant wrote the 
letter containing the alleged Hbel, which referred to the same charge, and 
impnt^ to the plaintiff that h^ was not fit to exercise the offi^ of a 
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When soicides haTe been committed nnder the so-oalled 
religious persuasion that early access to heaven would be 
obtained ihereby, although the victims are beyond the reach 
of human censure, the tones of it are heard plainly enough by 
survivors. Parents, under similar delusions, have been known 
to destroy their children ; but the plea of insanity, not of reli^ 
gion, is alone capable of saving those who have conunitted the 
act from capital punishment. 

P. Do you remember what attention was paid to the religious 
justification put forward by certain zealots who entered a place 
of worship of a Mormon congregation, and disturbed them in 
their devotions ? 

T. We well remember : none at all. Although the magis- 
trate had no liking for the Latter-day Saints, he did not the 
less protect them in the enjoyment of their legal rights, and 
punish those who, in the name of religion, invaded the rights 
of others. 

P. Another class of religious enthusiasts will now and then 
exhibit themselves to the public gaze, and challenge the inter- 
ference of the police, by obstructing the highway in their 
attempts to preach what they call the Gospel. How does the 
magistrate treat their defence ? 

minister. The present action was consequently brought, and the plea 
which the defendant pleaded wiU sufficiently show with what sort of 
mind he had uttered these imputations. It was in these words : — 

" * The defendant in his own proper person for a plea to the whole de- 
claration says he is firmly convinced that it has been revealed to him by 
the Lord that the charges made against the plaintiff, as in the declara- 
tion alleged, are all true, and that the defendant spoke and wrote under 
the influence of that conviction, and not from malice.' 

'* This plea was withdrawn on a suggestion by the Lord Chief Justice 
Cockbum that it was not issuable, and a plea of ' Not Guilty,' and of 
the truth of the libel, entered. 

" The evidence of the plaintifl; of Charlotte Willerton, of the mother, 
and of the surgeon, entirely and completely negatived any improper con- 
nexion and the fiwt that Willerton Ijad ever had a child. 

** The defendant was over and over again reminded by the learned judge 
of the groundlessness of the charges, and desired to consider whether he 
would not before verdict retract his statements and apologize. He seemed 
to labour still under an hallucination, and said he could not, although 
he declined to address the juiy or call any witnesses. 

« The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 100/, damagca." 
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T. A detennination to preserve the peace, and the nnob- 
stracted right of way, is generally to be observed, combined 
with pity for the insensate though well-meant over-stepping of 
the law brought to his notice. The law of the land is the 
expressed will of society, and not at variance, it may be pre- 
sumed, with the generally received interpretation of religion 
for the time being. The man who objects to the law, and dis- 
sents from the soundness of the religious interpretation, is not 
permitted to disobey as well as to dissent. He need not 
accept the office of magistrate or administrator of the law, or 
having accepted without due consideration, he may resign. 
But if he accept, and so long as he holds the office, he must 
administer the law as it is made for him. 

P. Is obedience to the laws always insisted upon, whether 
those laws be good or bad, religious or irreligious ; and that, 
too, in the &ce of the numerous and remarkable repeals and 
revisions which we have witnessed ? 

T. Obedience is always insisted upon, except where laws, 
instead of being altered in conformity with public opinion, are 
suffered to remain unexecuted, and become obsolete. 60 &r 
as we can see, there is only one satisfactory mode of relief from 
bad or irreligious laws — ^their repeal or rectification. Laws 
unrepealed are not to be resisted by individuals, who may 
form their opinions, hold their opinions, and change their 
opinions, in opposition to the opinions of society, but must not 
act in opposition to its will. 

P. Were there conflicts of religious opinion in the days 
when the right of succession to the throne was disputed ? and 
in what sense has the right of succession been decided ? 

T. The " Divine right of kings," to adopt the religious 
slang of past times, has been made to yield. The affections 
of the people are now held to be the basis of sovereign power, 
and the guarantee of its continuance. If the fact of the affec- 
tions of the people, or the endurance of the people, while their 
affections, not yet estranged, are being undermined, be not a 
sufficient guarantee that the Sovereign reigns by the will of 
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God, an attempt at rebellion in the name of God, in opposition 
to the sovereign power, backed by those affections, or by a 
determination to endure, rather than to change, wonld be sac- 
eessfolly resisted, unless the pretended will of God were com- 
bined with real superiority of force brought to bear from foreign 
parts. 

P. We have already glanced at the conduct of the Quakers, 
whose wish it seems to be to set up religious scruples in oppo- 
sition to the will of society as embodied in law. What do yon 
say to the social phenomenon which they present to us for 
examination ? 

T. Their mode of asserting principle is rather adapted to 
excite our laughter than any deeper feeling. Lacking the 
intellectual vigour to form principles of conduct which can be 
acted upon, or the moral courage to stand by the principles 
which they adopt, they sneak out of difficulties which they will 
not relinquish, and cannot resist. 

P. According to you, their so-called principles might be 
supposed to be a tissue of impracticable rules of conduct, and 
their career a series of subterfuges to escape from them. But 
are not you in a dilemma ; for could such a sect have survived 
up to this time ? 

T. Impracticable tenets survive for a time by the aid of sub- 
terfuges. Quakers may not be worse than other sects. But 
their manufactory of principles, like that of the Latter-day 
Saints, being modem, and not shrouded in the darkness of 
antiquity, its founders, and the produce of their spiritual looms, 
have been thoroughly examined by a critical public ; and the 
result has been, first, slow growth, and since, rapid decay. 

P. In days happily gone by, we read of regicides and others, 
who were prepared to sacrifice themselves in order that ven- 
geance might overtake those whom the powers of earth protected 
while sinning, as they thought, against God. How did society 
deal with them ? 

T. It showed unmistakably that assassination, on the plea 
of religion, would not be tolerated. The most excruciating 
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torture thai Human malignity conld devise was inflicted npon 
the culprit before death was allowed to close his sufferings. 
BAd the religious maniac been confined for life, or even simply 
pat to death as a sacrifice required for the good of society, we 
should see nothing but another exemplification of the deter- 
mination of society that no one shall be allowed to set up 
his reading of the Divine will against their own will as legally 
declared. Whereas the legal torture resorted to exposes the 
religious impotence of the torturers in tiying to counterpoise the 
influence of the expectation of eternal happiness on the mind of 
their victim, by the temporal pain which, while they inflict on 
the rack, they pronounce irom the pulpit to be comparatively 
insignificant. 

P. After society has pronounced what conduct it will not 
permit, or, which is the same thing, what conduct is illegal, 
and has made plaiu, in the form of public opinion, what con- 
duct, not forbidden by law, it looks upon with disapprobation, 
two characters of cdnduct in opposition to its will are recog- 
nizable : one, where the parties who set the wishes of society at 
defiance do so under the impression that they are acting 
wrong, although unable at the time to resist the temptation 
to transgress ; the other, where the parties who set the will of 
society at defiance do so designedly, impelled by a sense of 
duty not unfirequently derived from their own peculiar notions 
of religion. Do we find that society shows any disposition to 
yield to either of these parties ? 

T. We do not. Neither do we see how society could exist 
unless obedience to its laws was insisted upon. 

P. While society has been declaring its will, and insisting 
upon obedience to the expression of it in its laws, has it seen 
reason, firom generation to generation, and firom year to year, 
to discuss and consider many alterations submitted for its adop- 
tion, and to remodel both its laws audits opinions, so as almost 
to throw a halo of glory and sanctification over the victims who 
had been sacrificed to the maintenance of former laws ? 

7. It has ; of that there can be no doubt. 
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p. And ii Moiety the worse for having bo ohanged iia 
laws? 

T. All the better. Many laws whioh were in force at the 
beginning of this centniy would now be considered intolerable 
by eyerybody. 

P. We seem to have come to the admission that condnci 
conformable to the will of society must be enforced, while it is 
abnost equally important that openings should be made to 
enable society to alter-^to amend its will. We need but torn 
back a small number of pages in our histoiy to be satisfied 
that we could ill afford to part even with some of the later 
changes in the will of society. And I should think that you 
must be among those who are hopeful of some further changes. 

T. We rejoice in many of the changes that have been made, 
and are hopefdl of others. 

P. The question which I now submit for your consideration 
is : How is society to enforce obedience to its will, and at the 
same time not to exclude itself from any assistance by whioh 
desirable changes in its will may be effected ? 

T. Submission to law being indispensable, the only opoung 
for change must be through persuasion while obeying. 

P. I do not see that objection can reasonably be taken to an 
inquiry which springs from so well-chosen a startmg-point. 
Does your idea of persuasion include liberty of discussion and 
remonstrance in the follest sense of those terms ? 

T. In the fullest sense of those terms, submission to 
the laws, so long as they are unchanged, being under- 
stood. 

P. You are aware that people cling to some of their laws 
with great tenacity, with an ardour of affection not by any means 
warranted by the goodness of the laws themselves, and that 
they are ill-prepared to brook remonstrance or any manifesta- 
tion of a desire for change ? 

T. That people are thus weak we admit. Of course we 
cannot bnt think that any inclination to stifle expressions of 
opinion as to the desirableness of change, or expositions of the 
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reasona for reconuuending change, or £or nrgmg upon others 
the expediency of acquiescence in change, would he a proof of 
insensihility to the danger of depriving society of all access to 
further improvement — ^a proof of ignorance and weakness ia 
comhination calling urgently for instruction and guidance. 
There is only one limitation that we can think of as at all de- 
sirahle, and that can scarcely he called a limitation to the free* 
dom of advocating and discussing new opinions — ^we mean that 
which might be imposed upon instigations to refuse obedience 
to existing laws* 

P. Forcible expositions of the badness of a law and impas- 
sioned appeals for concurrence towards effectmg its modifica- 
tion or repeal, may produce great bitterness of feeling, and yet 
not approach even to the appearance of an instigation to resist 
its execution. May not great mischief arise from granting 
licence to the expression of dissent and of desire for change 
while existing laws are clung to by a considerable portion of 
society with convulsive tenacity ? 

T. When the intelligent minority, small but growing, of any 
eoijumunity is beginning to awaken to the enormity of laws 
which inflict pains and penalties upon those who dissent from 
particular religious professions, which impose a state of slavery 
upon a class, which commit the power of governing and taxing 
the whole people to persons so circumstanced as to be irresist- 
ibly tempted to abuse their power, can ^e say that this intelli* 
gent minority ought to be debarred from using their powers of 
persuasion to bring the mt^'ority over to their views ? And if 
not, and the majority are irritable, indignant, and violent, 
ought the consequences of their violence to be charged to the 
intelligent minority who are doing their best to enlighten the 
ignorance of their countrymen in order to bring about an im- 
provement in the laws ? Our only hope of ever being quit of 
paroxysms of violence is not through the vain attempt to sup- 
press the introduction by the minority of the further light and 
truth for which there is so much need, but through the 
awakening and fostering of a desire among the minority to 
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listen to every new snggestion ; so thai when, because it shocks 
prevailing opinion, fia.your is not to be expected, toleration 
may be relied npon. 

P. If I do not misconstme yonr sentiments, they tend to 
this conclusion. The conduct of individuals must be made so 
£ur to conform to the will of society, that nothing shall be done 
which is held to be hurtfdl to the general well-being, whether 
the will of society be conveyed in the form of law or by the 
manifestation of public opinion. But since experience has 
shown, over and over again, that society has been mistaken in 
its views, and has, happily, been induced to change them ; and 
as there is no reason for supposing that the limits of improve- 
ment have been reached, or that the need of rectification has 
passed away, a desire for freedom of discussion — ^nay, for more 
than freedom, for encouragement of discussion— ought to be 
universally cultivated, in conjunction with obedience to law and 
deference to public opinion in conduct. 

T. This seems to us the state of mind most favourable to 
the present peace and friture improvement of society. 

P. Shall we now endeavour to test the strength with which 
society may be supposed to hold these opinions, or to cultivate 
this state of mind by citing instances from former days, when 
principles and doctrines to which it was deeply attached, have 
been controverted, and also instances where similar controver- 
sies are still proceeding ? 

T. There ought not to be any objection to have opinions put 
to whatever test may be required to prove their soundness ; 
and we hope that the disposition to raise an objection of the 
kind is rapidly departing from us. 

P. We may dismiss examples from the past, where sentence 
has been already pronounced, without much ceremony. Let 
us be content to cite the discussions which preceded the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade and of slavery. Catholic emancipation, 
the repeal of the test and corporation acts, the reform of par- 
liament, and the removal of restrictions on trade. How were 
the first attempts to recommend those changes in our laws 
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reeeiTed, and what do we think of those ehanges now that thej 
have been made ? 

T. They were leceired with very great ill-feeling, and re* 
sisted at every step with the utmost bitterness. We now 
glory in haying made these changes, feel that we are deriying 
great benefit from them, and would not like to think that we 
coold be led to treat those who might suggest and recommend 
similar beneficial changes to ns, with the intolerance and yin- 
dictiyeness so profosely showered npon the benefectors, to 
whose intelligence and deyotedness we owe our being now in 
the ei\joyment of the fimits of past changes. 

P. From past changes of law, let ns turn to past changes of 
opinion. What shall we say to the discussions which preceded 
reyolutions of opinion concerning the shape of the earth, the 
causes of day and night and of eclipses ; the circulation of the 
bloody the causes of disease, and the means of preserving 
health ; the causes of thunder and lightning ; and the best me- 
thods of securing good conduct, and of preyenting destitution, 
vice, and crime? 

T. Howeyer greatly we may feel beholden to the bene&ctors 
of mankind with whom these mighty changes — ^these inestim- 
able contributions to human well-being — originated, we fear it 
must be admitted that most of them were condemned by their 
own generation as disturbers of the peace, unsettiers of opinion, 
uprooters of faith, enemies of religion, infidels, unbelieyers, or 
ill-conditioned men under some epithet, drawn from the ar- 
moury of theological vituperations, indicative of the hatred or 
aversion of those who used it. 

P. Ought not our knowledge of the errors of our fiithers* 
ways to serve as a caution to us — ^while we excuse them for 
their inability to discern what we now see so clearly — not to 
repeat their mistakes in circumstances similar in principle^ 
although altered in form ? 

T. Certainly it ought. And there is evidence to justify our 
^hifiTring that discussions are now conducted with greater oon- 
sideration and forbearance than they were fonnerly. 
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p. In order to judge how &r the desire for perfect freedom 
of discussion is cnltiyated and felt, should we try it in referenoe 
to some proposed ohange which society is more than half 
inclined to make, or to some change the adoption of whidi 
would imply a reyolution as great as that which substituted 
Christianity for Druidism in tibese islands, or Mahomedanism 
for Christianity in Asia and Africa* 

T. The greater the change proposed, the greater of eourse 
would be the trial of the love for freedom of discussion, and 
of the confidence in the fruits to be gathered in from it. 

P. There are people in this country — ^I will hazard no oonjee* 
ture as to their numbers or attainments — ^who think that theo- 
logy and good goyemment would both greatly gain by being kepi 
perfectly distinct ; or, to use a familiar expression, by the sepa* 
ration of Church and State. Now, suppose some member of 
our House of Commons, by way of giying expression to his 
own opinion-*-*and, as he belieyed, to an opinion, though latent, 
preyailing much more widely than was generally imagined — 
were to moye a resolution that in friture no bishoprics, liyings, 
or benefices, in the gift of the Crown, as they became yacant 
should be filled up, the reyenues liberated thereby to be 
appropriated to the better education of the people, to a religious 
duty too long neglected or indifferently performed. How do 
you think such a resolution would be receiyed f 

T, We apprehend so ill-judging a member would receive 
little encouragement to repeat his motion. 

P. But would he not, and ought he not, if eonvinced of the 
truth and soundness of his own yiews, to perseyere as Wilber- 
force, Brougham, Bomily, Hume, and Cobden perseyered ; and 
if so, ought you to be prepared to stigmatise him as ill-judging, 
and to signify not only that you would oppose him because 
you could not concur in his opinions, but that you disapproyed 
of his disturbing you in the enjoyment of your own unques- 
tioned? 

T. You must acknowledge that there is some reason for our 
being startled by the improbability and boldness of the pro* 
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posal of any Baoh resolution. On reflection, we admit ihai 
any member, however strange his conoeptions of duty might 
appear to ns, ought to meet with tolerance, if he do not com* 
mand our respect, while conscientiously bent upon acting up to 
them. 

P. I believe I am warranted in stating that very many 
thoughtful people reject as utterly &lse and incompatible with 
the Divine attributes the doctrine of eternal punishment. Their 
objection to a future state of never-ending torture commonly 
supposed to be in store for most of us in '< Hell '* does not rest 
upon the difficulty of assigning the place where this torture 
is to be endured, since it was ejected from the bowels of our 
own earth, but upon a difficulty which they find quite unsur* 
mountable, because they see no escape from the surrender of 
HeU or of the goodness of God, and it is impossible for them 
to hesitate between the two. Ought these people to be stig* 
matised for holding their opinions, for avowing them, for 
promulgating them, for defending them? 

T. Conformably to the conclusions which we have already 
arrived at, they ought to be approved and encouraged. But 
would they not create a dreadful turmoil? 

P. In the same way that we have '^ religious difficulties " 
interposed to prevent the education of the people, I suppose 
we may have << religious turmoils'' to silence discussion and 
smother freedom of thought. While many persons, after deep 
reflection, have come to the conclusion that a future state of 
rewards and punishments — ^that is, a promise of reward and a 
threat of punishment in a future state of existence — ^is utterly 
subvondve of all rational conceptions of Divine wisdom and 
goodness, not only is the uttering these opinions met with wide« 
spread disapprobation, but in great emergencies it is attempted 
to extort from those who hold such opinions an avowal whereon 
to justify a denial of the protection supposed to be afforded by 
the law to every member of the community without distinction. 

Tm It is to be hoped that you are referring to some by-gone 
state of cKMnei^i Treatment lilce this would be worae than a 
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denial of freedom of expresgion— it would be an aiiempt to 
sappress liberty of ihongbt. Or if this were disputed, there 
could be no concealing the fjEust, that liberty of thought was 
only to be enjoyed on condition that they who Yentnred upon 
the luxurious indulgence should pay a penalty for arriving at 
conclusions obnoxious to law-makers, or evade the penalty by 
treating those who would inflict it as medical men treat 
children and lunatics. 

P. If you were not so much absorbed as you are in your 
school-work, if you had time to notice events of daily occurrence 
all oyer the countiy, you might collect proofii in abundance 
of justice withheld from men too thoughtful to yield a blind 
assent to the opinions of others, and too conscientious to pre- 
tend to convictions which they do not feel. Burglars, swindlers, 
and embezzlers, escape because the victims whom they have 
robbed, orthe witnesses on whose evidence theirvictims rely, can- 
not reconcile man's posthumous punishment with Divine good- 
ness and wisdom. Could they but relinquish their belief in the 
latter, and imbibe, or pretend to haye imbibed, a belief in the 
former, they would conciliate magisterial and judicial £Eiyour 
and protection. 

T, We would £un hope that these evidences of magisterial 
and judicial blindness, lamentable as they are, are but the 
flickering reflections of the ignorance of former days, drawn 
forth from obsolete laws by interpreters better judges of the 
parchment on which they are engrossed, than of the spirit which 
ought to preside over their admhiistration. 

P. We must not omit to ask this question : Can a society 
which sanctions such practices, whether they be conformable 
to law or in defiance of it, be said to be impressed with the 
importance and the duty of doing all in its power to encourage 
freedom of expression as well as freedom of opinion ? 

T. A society which permits such proceedings has much to 
do before it can be entitled to claim for itself the character of 
a high regard for truthfulness. We can, however, readily 
understand the state of mind which persuades itself into the 
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eonTiciion that a belief in a state of fdtnre rewards and punish* 
ments is a secniitj for the trathfdlness of witnesses. 

P. And how do they who tmst to the influence of this belief 
as a security for trathfiDdness certify to themselves that the pro- 
fession of belief is accompanied by belief? 

T. That appears to ns to be the insuperable difficulty in 
the way of placing confidence in professions of belief. 

P. Is there not also some difficulty in ascertaining whether 
the belief in a state of future rewards and punishments is &YOur- 
able or otherwise to good conduct ? 

T. Hardly, as fsur as truthfulness is concerned. 

P. How happens it, then, that the verdicts of juries can so 
often be more readily anticipated where questions of religion 
are involved, from a knowledge of the men in the box, all sworn 
to truthfulness, than £rom a knowledge of the merits of the 
case to be tried ? Is there not reason to suspect that they 
who f&ncy they place reliance upon this state of belief in wit- 
nesses shut their eyes, or, more properly, are blinded to the 
fact that the avowal of a belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments has been perfectly reconcilable with a propensity 
to perpetrate every conceivable act of malversation, profligacy, 
and peculation, legislative, magisterial, legal, judicial, and 
clerical, from which is by no means to be excluded the episco- 
pal ? Have the threats of Divine wrath, as dealt out from the 
mouths of divines, been always awarded according as men have 
deviated from truth and integrity, and from a proper sense of 
duty towards their fellow-creatures, more particularly towards 
defenceless children ? 

T. We pray that these reflections may ere long penetrate 
the minds of men clothed in ermine and purple, and in sacer- 
dotal garments, white and black, thence to be difi^ised through 
all ranks of society. 

P. Meanwhile the best hopes of society rest upon you. Tell 
me, if you were judges presiding in court, would you not be 
anxioiis to form as correct an opinion as possible of the tmst- 
worihiness of every witness who gave evidence before you ? 

15 
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and would yoa Bhnt out ftny light thai the dil^enee and 
acnteness of the counsel and attorneys could bring to heir 
upon a matter so all-important ? 

T. We shoold be sorry to omit ayailing onrselres of anj- 
thing that conld assi^ our judgments in estimating the eridencfl 
of eveiy Tntness at its proper valne* The film hsring been 
removed from our eyes, thanks to yon, we are now able to see 
how dreadfully the sanction of the Divine government is mis- 
represented; how, under the names of '< vengeance" and 
« eternal punishment," it is perverted to the most base and 
malignant purposes. We can no longer place any reliance 
upon belief in posthumous punishm^it as a security for truth- 
fiUness or any other species of good conduct. But even if we 
OGuld continue to lean upon it, would a dishonest witness 
hesitate to turn our '< foolish &ith " against us ? Would he 
not avow a belief which he did not feel, and laugh at our 
simplicity ? More ignorant, from the peculiarity of our posi'* 
tion, as judges of the characters of adults who come casually 
before us, than we are, in our capacity of schoolmasters, of the 
characters of the boys who are regularly with us, we dare not 
venture to speak with confidence as to what sourse is best 
adapted to guard against the untruthfulness of witnesses on all 
occasions. In spite of the absurd and culpable praeticee still 
persisted in, the main reliance for the truthfulness of a witness 
in our courts of law is, we conceive, the probability and con* 
sistency of his evidence, his bearing while giving it, the test of 
cross-examination, the absence or failure of any attempts by 
the adverse party to discredit his testimony, and lastly, the 
influence over his mind of the legal penalty which awaits the 
crime of peijury. 

P. To which you are no longer disposed to add the &ar of 
posthumous punishment ? 

T. Ei^erience has shown the legiskior that he eannot rely 
upon this fiftar to restrain bishops, those shining lights of 
Christiamty, from makbg an irreligious use of theit patronag^i 
nor from imit^iliBg and abetting the «' Dives class " is » < 
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of profasd and laxariolis liying, while multitudes of little 
ehildren are pining from want of the bread of life in the 
midst of spiritual destitution. How, then, can he relj upoB 
the beneficial influence of this fear over the ;minds of indi- 
yiduals of whose Christian training he can haye little or no 
knowledge ? 

P. Does a judge who, while he attaches weight to an avowal 
of belief in a state of future rewards and punishlnents, is not 
quite devoid of intelligence, dispense with the securities for 
iTuthfulness which jou have mentioned ? 

T* No. And if he were driven to surrender one Set of his 
securities, the secular or the so-called religious, he would not 
hesitate to retam the former on which to rely exclusively. 

P* What was passing through your minds when you allilded 
to the disadvantage of your supposed position as judges in regard 
to the character of men, compared with your actual position as 
schoolmasters in regard to the character of boys ? 

T. As schoolmasters we have a full and prolonged view of 
the lives of our pupils by which to judge of them. Judges 
have but a one-sided and fleeting view, for a few minutes only» 
with such intensity of light as skill can throw upon it. An^ f 
as conduct mainly flows from habits, a familiar acquaintance 
with habits is the best conceivable help for judging of character. 
If this be undisputed, attention to the formation of habits — 
particularly of the habit of reflecting upon the probable and 
certain consequences of conduct — must be the chief reliance 
for inducing conduct £iivourable to well-being. 

Pi And do you not think that belief in a state of fature 
rewards and punishments, to be determined by conduct on 
earth, must operate most fiivourably upon the probable future 
conduct of ydur pupils ? Is it not desirable that, among other 
consequences of bad conduct, posthumous punishments should 
be pressed upon their consideration ? 

r. One would think you were now contending that the 
influence for good over people's minds of hopes and fears 
coBeeniiBg a future slate of existence was indispensable, having 

15—2 
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preyionsly cautioned ag that many good and intelligent men were 
nnable to reconcile snch a fntnre state of existence with Diyine 
goodness. Might not some of onr pnpils share in the religions 
TiewB of these good and intelligent men ? As it appears to 
ns, the question which we have to decide is not whether the 
influence of fiitnre rewards and punishments is to be aban- 
doned, but whether it is to be relied upon — ^whether the belief 
in it is sure to arise, and, if so, not only in appearance, but in 
reality — ^whether it is sure to act in fnrtherance of what society 
pronounces to be right conduct, and of the progressive rectifi- 
cation of society's misjudgments concerning conduct. Legis- 
lators, while they cling to the practice of invoking the 
co-operation of posthumous terrors, of attaching a stigma 
to those who are not under their influence, of encouraging 
the profession of a belief in their influence which is not felt, 
show their mistrust by visiting upon perjury every penalty that 
they think likely to prevent it, just as if there were no belief 
in posthumous punishment. We may profit by their example. 

P. I think I gather from your answers that you camiot 
discover how any additional security is to be obtained for 
arriving at truth in courts of law, by attempting to repress 
freedom of thought, by attaching disgrace or disability to 
the avowal of opinions at variance with those generally accepted, 
or by holding out temptations for the profession of opinions, 
not according as they are felt to be true, but according as they 
are supposed to find favour ? 

T. We certainly think that the practice of rejecting evidence 
because the witness holds obnoxious opinions, is to impede 
rather than to promote justice, to impede rather than to pro- 
mote truthfulness, and to impede rather than to promote 
knowledge, by encouraging the withholding of speculations 
leading to new discoveries, and of errors the publication of 
whch is the first step towards their rectification. 

P. If we have omitted nothing that ought materially to affect 
our judgment, the conclusion to which we arrive is, that restric- 
tions to make individual conduct conform to prevailing notions of 
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what promotes well-being cannot be dispensed with, whereas no 
restriction should be imposed upon freedom of thought and 
expression, and that it shonld be sought to inflnence opinion 
in no other way than by instruction. Tolerance of opinion 
and expression is, in fsict, qnite as indispensable for the pro- 
gress of society as intolerance of conduct is to its conser- 
vation. 

T. Not forgetting what we have already agreed to, that 
different degrees of intolerance, tolerance, and approval ought 
to be apportioned to different kinds of conduct. 

P. Let us now endeayour to form some estiniate of the 
probable influence of views such as we have taken upon the 
tone and discipline of your schools. Do you think it would 
be desirable to encourage a tolerant spirit in regard to opinions 
and the avowal of them among schoolboys ? 

T. Most desirable. It is unnecessary to 'repeat that we 
ought to omit no effort in order to become acquainted with 
the state of mind — ^the trains of thought in our boys. We 
should rejoice to know these trains to be what we approved 
and desired, for their sakes. If we found them tinged with 
error, and likely to lead to bad consequences, our knowledge 
of them might enable us to take judicious measures for their 
rectification ; whereas our ignorance of them would prevent 
our doing so. The success of our efforts to raise up in our 
boys a love of truth and a desire to seek for knowledge, which 
is truth, ought to put us at our ease as to the wisdom of culti- 
vating in them candour of expression and tolerance for the 
expressions of others. At all events, we can think of no 
better course. 

P. Your course, as you explain it, aims at securing 
candour and openness from your pupils in their intercourse 
with yourselves. You, as their physicians, would do nothing 
to lead them to conceal from you their ailments, lest you 
should be shut out from the opportunity of administering 
appropriate remedies. But in their intercourse with one 
another, might it not be said that unlimited tolerance of ex- 
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presdon would be apt to degenerate into indifference to the 
Bse of coarse, obscene, and blasphemous language ? 

T. Such language, unfortunately too common among school- 
boys, eyen in the playgrounds of the sons of the wealthy, 
takes its rise from a fouler source — one far removed from 
habits of freedom and candour in giving utterance to inward 
thoughts. It arises from corruption within. Well-disposed 
boys would avoid companionship with others addicted to the 
use of such language, and would feel with us that, in shunning 
them, they were guilty of no intolerance of freedom t>f 
thought and of expression, but were simply marking their 
abhorrence of ofifensive utterances seldom disjoined from other 
manifestations of conduct which ought to be considered dis- 
veputable. 

P. Few reasonable parents would, I think, fail to be satis- 
fied with the distinction which you have drawn. Thoughtless 
or wilful people can alone confound errors of judgment and the 
avowals of them with the delusions and ravings of madmen, 
er with the nastiness and slang of the depraved. Schools are 
tor the first, asylums for the second, and reformatories for the 
third. We need not waste our time upon people who are 
capable of classing heretics and unbelievers with thieves and 
murderers. Granting, then, that your pupils will, by your 
oare, rise to the capacity of cultivating in themselves feelings 
of toler^ce for those of their school-fellows who fonn and 
ei^ress erroneous opinions, while they turu with disgust firom 
utterances indicative of depri^vity of disposition, do you not 
think that some pains ought to be taken to prevent the into- 
lerance which it is desirable should be felt for eome kinds of 
conduet, from extending itself to other kinds of conduct which 
ought to be tolerated or ^ven honoured ? Is there no call f<n: 
guarding against oensoriousness of disposition, and the growth 
of feelings of dislike and antipatiiy undeserved by the objects 
pf them, and destructive of the kindliness and amiability 
which we all desire to see prevailing around us ? 

.T, You are putting ua on our trial to ascertaui how flof we 
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liave digested and assimilated all your teacHngs. If we are 
not mistaken, the pervading thought with ns in education is to 
lead children first to inquire and learn how to distinguish 
between right and wrong, good and bad conduct, and then to 
co-operate with us in bending their wills and forming their 
dispositions to act in accordance with the dictates of their own 
judgments* Contemporaneously with instruction and discipline 
thus directed, feelings of intderancei tolerance, and affection 
will attach themselves to others according as their various 
modes of conduct deserve io be classed as bad, indifferent, or 
good. 

P» Aad is it not particularly desirablei that the yaung should 
le bi»iight to fiultiirata tolerauGe in regard to all those pursoitsi 
bearings, mannazs, and tastes of individuals which cannot be 
shoiira to infringe upon the liberty pf others, however eocentrio 
or at Yariance with those generally prevalent they may appear 

to OB? 

T* Certainly, Jixii again we say, we know no better method 
of preparing the young to respect the individuality of others 
and to claim the undisturbed eigoyment of their own, than to 
aconstom them to apportion, not merely theiv praise and blame, 
bat their sympathy and antipathy, according as they see good 
or bad predominating in conduct* Tolerance and respect &r 
individual liberty could scarcely fail to be the feelings inspired 
by all the mora nameroiis aets of life which neither deserve 
nuucks of affection and approbation on the one hand, por of 
ave^on and disapprobation on the other. Would that we, 
V^iild striving to perform our duties to ihe young, oould avoid 
that oxtareme of intolerance which tries to fix upon ns th« 
ftjgma of ''unbelief''! 
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ON BELIEF, MISBELIEF, DISBELIEF, AND 
UNBELIEF. 



P. I am concerned to see that yon are still so much dis- 
turbed by the fear of being pointed at as nnbelieyers. If 
ignorant, superstitions, low-minded, base, or nnmannered persons 
will throw out unintelligible, though meant to be damaging, im- 
putations against us, should we on that account be prepared to 
part with any of those acquirements which are really the causes 
of our being obnoxious to the dislikes and reproaches of others 
who have them not ? In the low state of civilization to which 
only men have as yet attained, the capacity of examining ques- 
tions of morals and religion impartially and dispassionately is 
enjoyed by few. And to be able to form a just appreciation 
of the attributes of the Almighty ; not to be committed to and 
bewildered by a mass of contradictions, to many of which 
habit renders man insensible, and from the whole of which 
relief, if obtainable at all, is only to be expected in the distant 
future ; to be free from debasing fears and superstitions ; to 
know a test of conduct by which to estimate the characters of 
men and nations, and to be above the mere animal propensity 
of fawning upon or snarling at others, according as they Ulyoqx 
or thwart our plans and wishes — are not these luxuries for 
which we ought to endure some little inconvenience without 
repining ? 

T, We should be sorry to part with any of our acquire- 
ments. But it is hard that we may not be permitted to enjoy 
them in peace. 
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P. Like other men, you would have your enjoyments, if 
possihle, free from alloy. But enjoyments unalloyed are not 
placed within our reach. The most that we can hope for is to 
reduce the quantity of alloy to its smallest proportions. At 
present you are in this state. You prefer to keep your 
acquirements, although they expose you to annoyances from 
fools and knaves, rather than he saved from persecution hy 
ahandoning your acquirements. Are you quite sure, how- 
ever, that much of your agitation and uneasiness does not 
arise from exaggerated fears of the damage to which you are 
exposed ? 

T. It is no slight matter for us to be thw^ed in the per- 
formance of our duties, and to have our prospects of advance- 
ment destroyed, to say nothing of the slights and disfavour 
which we encounter. 

P. May you not draw comfort from the reflection that you 
will not be summoned, as in times of old, to endure martyrdom ? 
Will not a little discretion, some watchfulness not to intrude 
unwelcome discussion, and to resist the temptation to engage 
in controversy where duty does not imperatively demand it, 
turn aside much of the injury which you think you have reason 
to apprehend ? 

T. May be. Discretion and vigilance are great safeguards. 
But it is no easy matter to cultivate independence of thought, 
and to escape being suspected of unbelief ; and to be suspected 
is to be condemned. 

P. To be suspected and condemned will be grievous or 
otherwise according to the character of the parties who suspect 
and condemn, and to the acts of which we are suspected. The 
praise of some people is more damaging than their blame; 
and we might be condemned for acts in which we glory. If 
independence of judgment be the privilege of but a few, and 
you are among those few, ought you to repine at the tax which 
is levied upon your privilege, or to rejoice at being admitted 
to participate in the privilege, subject as it is to taxation ? 

T. We ought to rejoice to be among the few who are subject 
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to UxBAiffA, wliile we exert ourBelyes to obtain relief bj en- 
lightening tbe ignorant, wbo are onr tapk-masters. Apart 
from what yon seem to think onr unreasonable snseeptibilily, 
we may expect that the imputation of unbelief will bring with 
it diminution and insecurity of income, which we must proyide 
against by extra economy. We must pay for the privilege of 
independent thought, as we pay for protection to person and 
property and for bread. It ought to be tax-free : and tbe tax 
leyied upon it is one of those which ought to be repealed, 
because it benefits nobody. But we quite agree with you that 
till it is repealed they who pay it have the consolation of 
knowing themselves to be better off than the unfortunates. who 
su£Ser the pains of ignorance and superstition. 

P. We may now proceed to examine calmly and deliberately 
the nature of the evil of which you complain. Yon are sufGarr 
ing from an imputation arising out of the ignorance of others. 
While you suffer, you feel that you woi^d rather endure the 
imputation than share the ignorance which inflicts it. Never- 
theless, you would gladly be rid of it. Is rdief obtainabley 
and if so, by what means ? 

T. Our only hope of procuring relief from evils inflicted 
through ignorance, must be by removing the ignorance. 

P. Efforts to remove the ignorance which causes any parti- 
cular evil, in order to be effective, require to be directed 
against that particular ignorance, and not left to make war 
against ignorance in general. The evil of which you have to 
complain is an imputation — ^the imputation of unbelief attached 
by ignorance to your intellectual acquirements. Oan you tell 
me what is meant by ^' unbelief " ? 

Tt The nearest approach to an answer that we oan make 
to your question is, ^^ an absence of belief in certain dootrines 
which are believed by those who cast the imputation, and 
which, they maintain, all ought to believe.'' Oi course, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the believers in one set 
of doctrines will thereby earn the character of ^* uafaelieving 
dogs '' from those who believe in another set. 
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P. Does not this impose upon ns the duty of inqxiiring 
what is meant by '^ belief ? Is it the same as knowledge ? 
Or when do people feel most confident, when they say '* they 
believe," or wlien they say <* they know *' ? 

T. In common discourse we apprehend that the expression 
" to know " is used when certainty is felt; " to believe '* when 
the feeling is somewhat short of certainty. We know that we 
are sitting together, that we are living in London, surrounded 
by other beings like ourselves. We know that other parts of 
the world were inhabited up to the latest time that we had 
intelligence £rom those parts ; and we believe that they con- 
tinue to be inhabited up to this time, although a calamity 
flimilar to that which overwhelmed Mendoza may have inter- 
vened to prove that we are mistaken in our belief. We know, 
also, what the appearances of the moon, the lengths of the day, 
and the varying positions of the planets, are owing to. 

P. Is not the word *^ belief on solemn occasions used to 
give expression to convictions quite as strong as, if not stronger 
than, those indicated by the word ** knowledge *' ? 

T, Belief in God, in the Saviour, in the Holy Ghost, in the 
immortality of the soul, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, is meant to express strength of conviction no less 
remote horn doubt than knowledge itself. 

P« A word which at one tim^ suggests doubt, and at another 
time gives expression to convictions more deeply seated than any 
obtainable by knowledge, ought to be examined with care. A 
slovenly or reckless application of such a word to subjects the 
most sacred eamiot but be disgracefdl, if it be not worse. Some 
preparation for a conscientious and satisfactory use of it in com 
oeiha of the greatest moment may be obtained by observing how 
we use it in more trivial concerns. Does the farmer who has 
gathered in an abundant harvest believe that he has done so ? 

T. Of course he does. But we would rather say that ha 
knows it. 

P. When, a Uttle before harvest, he observes all the signs 
of a good crop, dQ§s he believe i^ its coming 9 
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T. &a^s»csfnBkiHfldL Wevouldnj,! 
a 9HdL cx«fk fadk certaoi «f H, fwiitod ufiivoazaUe weaiher 
i» sifc mftesneMfr to tfasnox is. 

P. .i]^ 'v^flK tibe dei^p3P«acr sees Us lessd enter port and 
iTiflbHu^iiii fEeefeDE^ «k kk oflaiB, doea he betiere in her 
amial? 

T. A^m ne voszjd aar he haovs iL 

P. A Aon is3ut hefive her actaal azmal, hnofwmg her 
afeaua-fow aiai ih» kccih c€ her jHeriovs TOjagea, does he 
ha&fv» ^i» vlI arexie OQ a certain diy ? 

r. :i& ejects that she vitL ahh^ngh he knowa thai aed- 
dniKSKi^ pjosihfr preiexi her azmaL 

P. Skpocea hk Teasd to he oat«aid hoand— aaj to Cal- 
eateiL In aatie^atu» of ktterB faj fltt ofreiiand mafl, her 
hws «r anhal is iekgno^feed; does he hehete the intelli- 

T« He asT or naj m^t. He might knov that tiie intelli- 
gieae^ va& hJts^r hecanse &»n other soneea he had learned 
that his Tassel vas dsevhoe — had pet into aone intetmediate 
port> aad cooU not possxbff he where the tdepam Imported her 
to he anmd or ksL 

P« If h» had no each intelligenee ind^endent of the 
WkgnuBi^. and h^ered the tekgr^diic meaBage, hot aftenvaids 
hawiiil that it vas oxoneoas, vhai vonld jon aay of his 
h^li^t 

r. naAkaw^aosbkeninhishdiel^-thalheheiieTedin 



P« JJtersnffhanoccaitVMe^voiildheheaaieadjtobelieTe 
% ^Bular ti»U^:!ea(hk aMi«ai|!» another time ? 

I\ Fwstibly n^ H<^ nti^t he more cantioas ; he mi^t 
n^^pead h» W&i^ ti^U th>^ Wtfo sa gg was mnfiimed, thinking it 
T9^ tefV^WMK ntY^»thii)«sss» that sadi a misUke vonld 

P, >ArhiMt tW HMul amT«i3^ Krmging ktters from his oq^tain 
and ^^i>ni» »>Hmfcaia»rtfciw^j» th» <»Tyct. doeshethenhelieTeit? 
i\ SdM thitt <>Mt&naiiMfcHb> w ah^ald aay, ha knofwa it. 
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P. Ooitld he both belieye and disbelieye the event com- 
mimicated throngh the telegraph ? 

T. No. He might do either, or he might be nndedded : he 
might doubt. 

P. Conld he belieye the aniyal without disbelieying the 
loss? 

T. Clearly not. Belief must always imply disbelief. As to 
affirm necessitates denial. 

P. Do ordinarily well-informed people belieye the earth to 
be globular, that it rotates on its axis, and that, accompanied 
by the moon, it pursues its course round the sxm ? 

T. They know it, and belieye besides, that these motions 
will continue as heretofore. 

P. Do they belieye that the moon and the planets are in- 
habited ? 

T. They neither belieye nor disbelieye it. They suspect that, 
if they are inhabited, the beings capable of living in them must 
differ greatly from terrestrial animals in their organization. 
The variety of conditions in which it has been discovered 
that life can be sustained ought to prevent our affirming that 
life might not be sustained in circumstances new or unknown 
to us. 

P. Astronomers think that they discern the existence of 
mountains and valleys in the moon. Do they pretend to tell 
us anything about that portion of the moon which is never 
turned towards the earth ? 

T. Not to our knowledge. The best informed among men 
readily confess that there are many things of which they are 
ignorant. 

P. Whether we use the word "believe," or the word 
"know," to give expression to our convictions, is it always 
implied that we deny that which is inconsistent with our 
affirmation? 

T. It cannot be otherwise. To say that the earth rotates is 
to deny that it is immovable. To say that the ship is in port 
is to deny that it is lost. To say that the harvest is abxmdant, 
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is to deny that it is deficient. To Believe the one is to diBk- 
lieve the other. 

P. And wonld you not disbelieye him who pretended to tell 
yon that the moon was inhahited ? 

T. Unquestionably, because we know that he has no means 
of ascertaining whether the moon be inhabited ; and if so loose 
a talker deserved so much attention, we could easily make him 
admit to us, if not to himself, that he was indulging in silly 
chatter. Nevertheless, because we declined to believe in him, 
to accept his statements independently of proof, we would not 
affirm that what he stated without proof might not be true. 
Our state of mind in regard to the inhabitants of the moon 
would be one neither of belief nor of disbelief, but of un- 
belief. 

P. And what may we prefix to belief in order to designate 
the state of mind of those who believe an event to have oc- 
curred which has not occurred, or who believe that the sun 
goes round the earth, or that the changes of the moon occasion 
the changes of the weather ? 

T, We should call their state one of misbelief.* 

P. Pursuing our inquiry into the varieties of conduct, par- 
ticularly of man to man and to society, are we justified in pro- 
nouncing that we believe some kinds of conduct to be good and 
others to be bad ? 

T. Of many kinds we think we might say with propriety thai 
we know them to be good or bad. 

P. To avoid slipping, through inadvertence, into admissions 

♦ "The Arm op St. John the Baptist. — The commission charged to 
cany back to Barcelona the right arm of St. John the Baptist left thu 
city yesterdaj. This remarkable relic had been taken from Barcelona, 
to which place it belong^, to the oratory of the Queen, and the Iiappy 
accouchment of her Majesty is ascribed to its Influence. This holy 
reljc was the object of great veneration on the part of the pions persons 
of Madrid all the time it was exposed in the church of San Francisco el 
Grande. The nuns were not deprived of the privilege of adoring it, the 
venerable Prior CommisBioner, accompanied by three members of his 
order, having presented the precious treasure in each of the twenty-eight 
chapels of the convents of this capital.— 3fa</ri«? Gazette.** — Times Dews- 
paper, 1st Aug. 1861. 
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wliich yon wOl not be Me to gnstsin, will tou fiusish an 
example of both kinds of eondnct ? 

T'. To leara and labour tmlj to get one*s own liring, to be 
just in all one's deatings, to be caiefal in nndertaldng dnties 
and entering into engagements, and scmpnlons in fhlfilHng 
them, are examples of eondnct which we should not hesitate to 
say we know to be good. And to yield to idle, dronken, dis- 
honest courses, to ill-treat or n^lect one's own childien, to 
connire at child-neglect genefallj, to accept trosts, offices, or 
appointments, especially with emoluments attached, and religious 
duties assigned to them, conscious of the inability to perform 
what is required, or careless of anything beyond enjoying the 
income, we should no less hesitate to characterize as conduct 
which we know to be bad* 

P. If you made use of the word '* bdicTe," would it be to 
indicate a feeling on your part short of knowledge ? 

T. Certainly not. Left to our own choice we should say 
^* know." If asked whether we bdieyed those two kinds of 
eondnct to be respectiyely good and bad, we flhould answer 
yes, meaning that we knew them to be so. 

P. When the men who practise these two kinds of conduct 
are brot^ht to our notice, might we say that we hehere them 
to be respectiTely good and bad men ? 

T. We do not see why we should not. 

P. And might we say we know them to be good and bad 
respectively ? 

T. We think some distinction must be drawn. When We 
call men good or bad, we ought not only to mean that we know 
their past conduct to have been good or bad, but that we believe 
their fhture conduct will correspond with their past. Besides, 
we can never be quite sure that we are fully acquainted with 
the whole of any man's conduct. 

P. BeH^ is here stopping short of knowledge, to assume the 
form of probability. Are there any means of measuring the* 
mnsibet of degrees by which probability stops short of certainty, 
belief of knowledge ? 
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P. Would your belief in a man's goodness, however great 
the number of those who fawned upon him, be shaken by a 
knowledge that he had countenanced and abetted the slaughter 
and plunder, imprisonment and expatriation, of thousands of 
his own countrymen ? 

T. Surely there is no call for such a question ! 

P. Bear with me awhile. I have little doubt about your 
answer. But I wish to carry with me more than your tacit 
acquiescence, I want an expression of your conviction, strength* 
ened with respect, affection, and veneration, or with disgust, 
abhorrence, and indignation, according as the acts and charac- 
ter which we have to believe in may call for either. How 
would your belief in a man's goodness stand the shock of your 
learning, that while he was surreptitiously filching from his 
countrymen, he openly exhorted and armed them to plunder 
others who trusted in them ? 

T. Our belief in his goodness would make way for belief in 
his wickedness. 

P. Would it be possible for you to retain a belief in the 
goodness of such a man, while fully persuaded of the truth of 
the slaughter, spoliation, peculation, and other abominations, 
with which he was charged ? 

T. Certainly not. 

P. And if you were to hear of certain of his adulators, who 
praised his goodness, and at the same time confessed to a 
knowledge of acts which you would consider enormities, and 
even approved and justified them ? 

T. We should look upon him as a monster, and upon his 
adulators as cringing cowards, or as meaning by '' goodness" 
a collection of qualities very different from that to which we 
should apply the name << goodness." 

P. Then, supposing a man in whose goodness you believed, 
in the strongest sense of the term, were charged with a num- 
ber of heinous offences, would you either refuse to listen to the 
imputations, or withdraw your belief in his goodness ? 

T* If the imputations were no more than oft-repeated 

16 
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rity which yon dissent from. You will find the inetropolitait 
Bhadamanthns,* as well as the provincial Midas, allowing a 
witness to he questioned upon the state of his helief, and refds- 
iog to receive his evidenoe, if he acknowledge his unheliqf, or 
express dishelief in post-mortem torments. 

T. Thieves, swindlers, and adulterers, might escape punish* 
ment through such a law of evidence ; and the property and 
characters of men, of whom nothing worse could he said than 
that they are mistaken in their opinions, may he placed at the 
mercy of the vilest in society. If the only two witnesses who 
could prove a murder, were one who scrupled to kiss the Bihle 
and take an oath, because the practice was irreconcilable with 
the injunction, '' Swear not at all ; '* and another who dis- 
believed in Hell, are you quite sure that Khadamanthus would 
conniye at the murderer's escape ? 

P« Possibly he would try to overbear the scruples of the 
first by threats of legal penalties ; and the judicial mind has 
not always been incapable of sending forth imputations against 
the latter. 

Tk We must not^ however, hastily conclude that these 
denials of justice, these licences to crime, which cannot be of 
firequent occurrence, are the only fruits of belief in post<* 
mortem torments by law-makers and judges. They may con- 
sider Justice to be so greatly fortified by this belief that the 
hardship inflicted upon a few unfortunate and mistaken men, 
and the impunity granted to a few atrocious villains, however 
much to be lamented, must be endured for the sake of the 
greater good. 

P. Can we feel imre of this greater good ? Oan we feel 

♦ 6th March, 1861. 

'* CotJBt FOB Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

** (Before the Judge Ordinary ») 

'* A man, named Robert Boberts, was put into the box, bat before he 
was swom he was asked by Mr. Sergeant Wheeler whether he beUeyed 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. He declined to answer 
the question, and was not allowed to give evidence.** — Times newspaper, 
6th Mueh^ 1861. 

16— « 
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that law-makers and judges believe in the infinence for tmth 
and goodness of post-mortem rewards and punishments ? 

T. They speak and act as if they did. 

P. Which law-makers should you say believed most im- 
plicitly in the efficacy of the terrors of Hell over the minds of 
witnesses, those who attached legal penalties to the commis- 
sion of perjury, or those who did not ? 

T. Those who did not. 

P. Do you know of any countries in which reliance is exclu- 
sively placed upon the influence of post-mortem punishments 
over the minds of witnesses, to deter them from perjury ? 

T, We must bear in mind that law-makers, while they insist 
upon a belief in Hell, can get at no more than an expression 
of belief, while belief itself may not be felt. All conceivable 
precautions are, therefore, taken to secure truthfalness in wit- 
nesses. Cross-examination and threats of legal penalties are 
brought to bear upon witnesses, who might attempt to impose 
upon judge and jury, under the shelter of a belief which they 
profess, but do not entertain. 

P. Is it supposed that most false witnesses are unbelievers? 

T. We never heatd that affirmed. Believers are occasion- 
ally exposed to temptation beyond their strength. 

P. We are in the same predicament as law-makers. We 
cannot feel quite sure of more than the expression of beliefl I 
will ask, therefore, in which class of unbelievers — of those who 
avowed unbelief, or of those who professed belief, — ^would you 
expect to find the larger number of fidse-witnesses ? 

T. In the class of those who professed belief. And, accord- 
Uiglj> ^6 could not help preferring the testimony of those- who 
avowed their unbelief to the testimony of those who pretended 
to believe. Before we placed reliance on the testimony of 
either, we should like to be informed of the probability of the 
events to which they testified, and of their previous characters, 
as far as ascertainable. 

P. You would not be able to concur with our law-makers 
and judges in their choice of means for securing reliable 
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evidence to guide judicial decision or official selection for 
appointments of tnist. 

T, We could no more concur with them than they seem able 
to concur with themselves. Their expressions of belief are 
wider than the belief of which they give proof in conduct. 
And they wilfully deprive themselves of the testimony of those 
unbelievers of whose conscientiousness they have the strongest 
evidence, while they are confessedly impotent to exclude others 
from the witness-box. 

P. May they not be doing still greater mischief ? May they 
not be placing a conscientious witness in this perplexing posi- 
tion ? It is known to the counsel on both sides that upon his 
evidence the decision must turn — ^whether a widow and &ther- 
less children are to be plundered of their property, or the fiur 
fame of a woman, up to that time without reproach, is to be 
blasted. ''Do you believe in a state of future rewards and 
punishments ? " asks the high-toned Christian advocate en- 
gaged on the side of the villain who has been prompted in hi3 
villany by the expectation that the evidence of the only witness 
who could foil him would not be received. Shall this unbelieving 
witness say no — ^the truth — and thus connive at the plun- 
dering of the widow and fatherless children, and at enabling 
a libertine to blast a woman's fame; or shall he say yes, 
and by his lie save the helpless and the innocent from the 
pitfall prepared for them by the legislature, and into which 
the judge is ready to conduct them, with all the parade of 
justice ? 

T. A witness of the rum mi ricordo stamp on the opposite 
side never fiedls in readiness to confess to any belief required 
of him, including belief in the remission of the sins which he 
is bent on committing. 

P. There is another question which well deserves the atten- 
tion of law-makers, and also of teachers. Does the belief in 
the continuance of life after death always conduce to good 
conduct on earth ? 

r. If the state of fatoTQ e^ustence b9 belieyed to be one q{ 
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iHippiiieB or nusenr, aimwling to eondnct on etrlli, thai belief 
most sutbIy eondnoe to good eondnct on euth. 

P. I anppoBe jon raenn — provided tkeegtiniate in the minds 
flf bdierers of vint inH be considered eondnct deserving of 
post-suHtem bip^nees or miseij by the Greftt Dispeneer of 
fotore rewuds and pomshments, eoineide with ecmdnet 
vbich tends to pramoie genetml wdl-being? I was reading 
the other day of the daughter of two thonaand men and women 
at the fimeral ci an A£dcan king. It wonld have been thoof^t 
indeeoroas for his nugeaty to make his entranee into the abodes 
ef Uisa without a nnmomia retinae. Do yon think that belief 
in a poat-moziem ezisienee for evennorey the happiness of 
wbidi is to be seeored by saeh means, is more fiiTonrable to 
earthfy well-being than nnbelief in the prolongation of life 
after death? 

T. We do not know that it has OTer been pretended by 
Christians that belief in a fiitore state of exiitenoe, severed from 
belief in Christ, was fftvonrable to morality or conduct promo- 
tive of wdl-behig on earth. One of the great argomoits in 
snpport of the Christian rdigion is, that we have no justification 
fi>r belief in the immortality of the soul, exc^t through the 
gospel of Christ ; and where a vague ezpeotation of a foture 
state of existence is to be found among heathens, that state is 
but a prolongation of the baibaious practices and vicious in- 
dulgences which constitute their conceptions of earthly hap« 



P. May I note it down as your opinion that a belief in a 
dispensation of rewards to be enjoyed, and punishments to be 
endured for evennore, will be favourable or unfiivourable to 
earthly well-being, according to the conceptions of the rewards 
and punishments, and to the characteristics oi the conduct for 
which they are to be awarded ? 

T. To dissent from that would be to express indifference or 
disregard for the morality inculcated in the gospels. No 
Christian, we imagine, would look for human improvement 
through a belief in eternal happiness derived from quaffing 
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blood or spirits oiit of the skulls of enemies slain in battle, or 
from gloating oyer their bleeding scalps dangling from one's 
girdle, or from the lascivious pleasures of the Harem — a hap- 
piness enlivened and set off by the sounds of the distant groans 
and shrieks of those who are suffering torture without inter- 
mission and without end. 

P. When our legislators and judges reject the evidence of 
witnesses who do not believe in a life hereafter, wherein rewards 
and punishments are to be awarded according to conduct on 
earth, are they not abandoning, or refusing to accept, as they 
are ordinarily interpreted, some of what are held to be funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity ? 

T. "W^e think that their absolute rejection of any evidence is 
injudicious. We can conceive no better course than that of 
trusting judges and juries to put their own value upon the evi- 
dence tendered for their acceptance under the legal penalties 
attaching to perjury. But it does not appear to us that our 
legislators, and our judges acting as legislators, derogate from 
their Christian character because they think differently. 

P. Must we not admit that reliance upon the influence over 
a witness's mind of his belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments ought to be proportioned to his conception of 
the certainty with which the rewards and punishments will be 
awarded ? 

T. So fiEir as a witness might hope to escape the penalties, 
the possibility of which he believed in, so far also would the 
fear of those penalties be an untrustworthy security for his 
truthfulness. 

P. if, then, a witness who might be tempted to peijure him- 
self did not believe in the atonement and remission of sins, 
while he believed in posthumous punishment and the impossi- 
bility of escape from it, would he not be a much more reliable 
witness according to the views of our legislators and judges ? 

T. We don't see how we can avoid answering that questicm 
in the affirmative. 

P. And aie wo not almost forced to suspect that our l^da^ 
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tors and judges hold more by a futore state of rewards and 
pTmishments than they hold by the atonement and remission of 
sins ? more by the old than the new law ? more by that part 
of their religion which is common to all religions than by that 
which is peculiarly Christian ? and ought they not to ascertain 
that witnesses attach as little weight as they apparently do to 
the doctrine of salvation through Christ ? 

T. You have fairly puzzled us. 

P. When to this unchristian custom of relying, or pretend- 
ing to rely, upon a belief in post-mortem rewards and punish- 
ments as a check upon the mendacious propensity of witnesses, 
is added that of accepting a counterfeit for the genuine belief, 
the profession for the reality, one might wonder how a Christian 
judge of intelligence and integrity can preserve his gravity or 
smother his indignation while he administers the law according 
to the letter. One would also rejoice to see more activity, 
more zeal, more sense of dignity, more evidence of sincerity in 
the efforts of judges to procure those changes which would 
make the laws more conducive to the improvement of general 
morality, and the administration of them less repulsive to 
honourable men. 

T. You must give us time to think over these, to us novel 
and startling objections to a method of treating witnesses, 
which has been so long in force. 

P. There are yet other considerations which ought not to be 
lost sight of. Does it matter what notions Christians form 
concerning the future state of existence which awaits them, and 
concerning the kinds of conduct which are likely to entitle them 
to enter the abodes of everlasting bliss, or to consign them to 
torture without end ? 

jT. Certainly ; and yet we must not presume to arrogate to 
ourselves a foreknowledge of the judgments of our Heavenly 
Father, nor must we lack £uth in the intercession of our 
blessed Bedeemer. 

P. But a belief in a life hereafter, the enjoyments and suf- 
fexings in which are to be irrespective of earthly conduct, could 
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exercise no influence for good over that conduct. And how 
can our law-makers and judges escape being chargeable with 
some such arrogance when they pronounce what will befall 
pequred witnesses in the life to come ? 

T. Without pretending to lay down the rule by which the 
Almighty will be guided in dispensing future rewards and 
punishments, or to dive into the innermost secrets of the hearts 
of men, we may confidently affirm that the good will be re- 
warded, and that the bad will be punished. 

P. And does not this throw us back upon the question which 
we have so often discussed together ? Are not men's concep- 
tions of good and bad perpetually on the shift ? Haye we not 
passed in review a sufficient number of their reversals of judg- 
ment concerning right and wrong to convince us that if the 
interpretation of the Divine will could be accepted from man, 
the saints and sinners, the blessed and the danmed, of different 
epochs would present to us a somewhat confused medley, little 
in accordance with the modem improved notions of right and 
wrong, good and bad, and still less with the unerring judg- 
ment of Infinite Wisdom ? 

T. These considerations ought to inspire us with the desire 
of perfecting ourselves in the knowledge of right and wrong, 
and of rising to a faint conception of that unerring judgment 
with which God will , be pleased to distribute rewards and 
pimishments in the life to come. 

P. I have not yet been able to ascertain very clearly how 
fiEfcT you think the belief in a dispensation of rewards and 
pimishments in a state of existence after death is favourable 
to good conduct, and hence to well-being, during life on 
earth? 

T. We have never before been subjected to such searching 
examination. We admit the inability which we feel to collect 
and arrange our thoughts, and to meet the numerous difficulties 
which you suggest. But we cannot hesitate to say that a belief 
in future rewards and punishments, in addition to those expe- 
rienced during our brief period of life on earth, and to be dis- 
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pensed According as they are deserred, most Birangiheii tlie 
other Becnrities wliicli are taken for temporal good oondnct aaod 
well-being. 

P. And as Almighty wisdom and goodness cannot £ul to 
dispense rewards and punishments according to that role, it 
only remains for us to ascertain how £ur man's belief has, up to 
this time, coincided, or approached to coincidence, with the 
Divine standard. Haye we any reason to suppose that the chief 
actors, in the massacres and wars, and the unrelenting persecu- 
tions recorded in the history of almost every age, were 
haunted by a belief of the never-ending torments which 
awaited them ? 

T. How they were haunted we cannot say. They do not 
appear to have been deterred by their belief from committing 
what we now hold to have been most atrocious crimes* 

P. If earnestness of belief might be depended upon in any 
quarter, it would be among those whose lives are supposed to 
be devoted to the impressing of their belief upon oUunrs. A 
few years ago the legislature fdlt itself driven to interpose its 
conlzol over funds left at the disposal of the bishops for spiritual 
purposes, so shockingly did those ^ds appear to be misap- 
propriated. Enormous revenues are still ixusted to them. How 
do they repay the confidence placed in them by their fellow- 
men ? How do they seem to be affected by the hope of reward 
and by the fear of punishment, when they will be summoned 
before the throne of their Divine Master ? The terrible state 
of spiritual destitution in every diocese is proclaimed by them- 
selves. There are thousands upon thousands, according to 
their own lamentations, who for lack of instruction '*do not 
know God." Are the reverend fathers in God, in the fear of 
His judgment and in the hope of His favour, foregoing every 
luxury, and even mortifying the flesh, so as to scrape together 
the means of supplying this spiritual destitution, and of making 
God known to all ? or do they live in palaces, clothe sumptu- 
ously, feed luxuriously, frequent the mansions and taUes of the 
great, trusting that their Saviour will intercede to ecvsen them 
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from that everlasting punishment, unbelief in which, according 
to them, is so heinous a sin ? Or is their belief an expres^ 
sion — -an utterance to impose upon others — ^not an inward faith 
unmistakably manifested in their conduct ? 

T. We are at a loss to answer you. 

P. Let us turn to the terrestrial judge upon the terrestrial 
judgment seat. How does his belief in rewards and punish- 
ments to be dispensed by his Heavenly Master in a life to come, 
influence his conduct in administering justice as a means of 
promoting earthly well-being ? A juryman is sunmioned who 
declines to stifle his conscientious scruples and to desecrate 
the Bible while he kisses it. The judge commits him to prison 
or fines him. A witness steps into the box; he declines to 
affirm, in answer to the question put to him for the purpose of 
causing his evidence to be rejected, that he believes in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and he is ordered to stand 
aside, and, may be, allow a triumph to fraud and injustice. 
On another occasion, after an atrocious criminal^ — ^a murderer 
— ^has been convicted, and the sentence of death, supposed by 
those who uphold it to be the most efficacious of the means for 
the prevention of crime, has been pronounced, the very same 
judge reoommends the convict to make his peace with God, 
meaning thereby, if that recommendation be not a solemn 
mockery, that his crimes have not necessarily excluded him 
from the joys of heaven. 

T, It almost looks as if legislators and judges, who persist 
in the exclusion of witnesses who avow their unbelief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, ought also to object 
to witnesses who believe in the atonement and remission of 
sins, since the hope of forgiveness and remission might under- 
mine the regard for truth in giving evidence built upon the 
belief in future rewards and punishments. 

P. The extent to which belief in the atonement and remis- 
sion of sins has been carried — ^witness the sale of indulgences 
in Catholic countries, and the assurances given by Protestant 
divines at the foot of the gallows — ^has awakened a feeling of 
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fear in some minds lest the efficacy of belief in future rewards 
and punishments should be on the wane. One can readily 
conceive, on the other hand, that many men occupying elevated 
positions in society, if they believe in a state of future rewards 
and punishments to be administered to them according to their 
deserts, would be very reluctant to abandon their belief in the 
remission of sins. 

T. You have given us much to think over. We must con- 
fess that the contradiction between a reliance on the influence 
of a belief in future rewards and punishments to deter men 
from committing bad acts, and the doctrine of the atonement, 
had never occurred to us. We see clearly enough that these 
solemn and mysterious portions of our religion ha^ been 
handled so as to impart no lustre to the intelligence or to the 
piety of our judges and divines. They give utterance to their 
belief first in one and then in the other, in such a way as to 
make it difficult to understand how they can believe in both, 
and to lead some people to entertain very serious doubts whether 
they believe in either. 

P. We ought not to take leave of thfs subject without 
trying to put together the results of our reflections. '* To 
believe" and ''to know'' are sometimes used as convertible 
terms, and at other times in different senses. Again, '' to 
believe '' is used, at one time, to express certainty of convic- 
tion, and at another no more than expectation approaching to 
certainty. It is also used to denote conviction based upon 
proof, beyond the reach of proof, and in opposition to proof! 
What are the resources within our reach for detecting the 
meaning of the word '' belief" when it is used in treating on 
important subjects, to be misled in which is to incur the danger 
of becoming the victim of some vile superstition pahned upon 
ignorance under the name of religion ? 

T. The only resource that we are aware of is a careful atten- 
tion to the signification of the word whenever it comes before 
us, in receiving and TTn^Tcinp r conununicationsy or in examining 
our own thoughtSt 
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P. How would yon determine when " to believe " was syno* 
nymons with ** to know ? " 

T. By examining whether the matter believed was within 
the circle of things demonstrable. K it were, we cannot bnt 
think that it wonld be advisable to discard the expression " to 
believe " on snch occasions, employing the words "to know " 
when we wish to designate things proved and things dis- 
proved. 

P. How wonld yon determine when to employ the term " to 
believe " in matters nndemonstrable ? 

jT. When we wish to express the state of onr minds in 
regard to matters supernatural, snch as " God," " the creation 
of the world ont of nothing," " the existence of the soul when 
separated from the body," we say, " we believe." K we were 
told that the planets are inhabited, or that the creatures living 
in the moon had, like ourselves, been blessed with a revelation, 
we cotdd not say that we disbelieved or believed the contrary, 
because these are not impossibilities. Our state would be 
simply one of ** unbelief." But if we were told that God was 
angry, capricious, cruel, revengefal, delighting to goad man on 
against man, we should repudiate such fables as inconsistent 
with the Divine goodness and wisdom, in which we do believe. 
Without sinning against reason and probabilities, we may 
believe such a God to be the creation of men yet steeped in 
ignorance, the slaves of superstitious terrors, and delighting in 
slaughter and rapine. 

P. Might it not be objected. It is not for you to judge of 
God's ways ; man's ways are not His ways ? and what you 
rightly call vile, hateful, or contemptible in man, would not 
necessarily be so in the Lord of all hearts and the Buler of 
all men? 

T. We should simply answer to such objectors, that it is 
our duty to guard our minds against these or any other repre- 
sentations of the Deity which we conceived to be derogatory 
to His high attributes ; and that their attempts to shake our 
flEdth in those high attributes made us disbelieve in their fitness 
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to explain which were and which were not God*8 ways, or to 
make known where it became us to believe or to disbelieve, or 
where to remain in suspense between the two — ^in unbelief. 
Upon one point we could feel no doubt ; we prefer to believe in 
the goodness of God without reservation, rather than in their 
attempts to make the revolting acceptable, or to obliterate tha 
distmctions between good and bad, by pretending that vileness 
ceases to be vile if imputed to the Almighty. 

P. Can you lay down any general rules by observing which 
conscientious people may be assisted to distinguish where belief 
in the supernatural may be granted, where it may be witbheldy 
and where it must be refused 7 

T, You will excuse our hesitation in answering this qnesiion. 
We must ask you to accept the expression of what we would 
rather call our present leaning than our matured opinion. We 
may believe in the supernatural when it is not in oppoaition to 
reason ; we may withhold our belief in it when, although not 
directly opposed to reason, it more resembles the vain imagi- 
nation of man than the inspiration of God ; and we must refuse 
our belief in the supernatural when it is |opposed to reason* 
There is one test — a test accessible to all who will cultivate 
their understandings — ^by which the true revelations of God 
may be distinguished from the many spurious revelations and 
the disfigurements of the true current in the world : Are they 
or are they not, while above and beyond the limited range, the 
feeble grasp of human reason, peHectly in accordance with it 
as far as it does reach, satisfying its aspirations for truth and 
goodness, while opening beyond the glorious vista of that 
sublime truthfulness and that perfect goodness possible only to 
God Himself? 

P. Might it not be inferred, from what you have beea say- 
ing, that religion, contrary to the very general persuasion, is 
liable to suffer more from believers than either from unbelievers 
or disbelievers ? 

T. An ignorant and superstitious man is always more to be 
feared when arguing in &vour of a good cause than ia cypo* 
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Bition to it. The oyerthrow of his ahsnrdities may be mistaken 
for the overthrow of the cause to which he had attached his 
absurdities. A believer who identifies with his religion the 
atrocities, contradictions, and profligacies imposed upon him in 
conjunction with it, and clings to them as essential parts of it, 
refusing frantically to listen to persuasion or remonstrances, is 
one of its most dangerous enemies. He obstructs those who 
would deliver their religion from the monstrosities with which 
it is disfigured, and would disperse the clouds and mists which 
prevent its shining forth in all its glory. The credulous man 
who passes for a Christian, inflicts as much injury upon Chris* 
tianiiy intellectually, as the bad man who shelters his iniquities 
under the same sacred name, inflicts upon it morally. 

P. I should be acting unfairly if I did not invite your atten- 
tion to the extraordinary discrepancy between your views and 
those of one of our eminent church dignitaries, as to the 
relative damage likely to be inflicted upon religion by credu- 
lous believers and intelligent inquirers. He says, of certain 
controverted interpretations of Scripture, that they must not 
be supposed even to be ** open questions and fair subjects for 
discussion between Christians, still less between Church of 
England men/'* Do you know of any question which ought 
not to be considered by every man before he surrenders his 
belief to it, or objections to which ought to stir him to anger 
after he has surrendered ? 

' T« His belief in any doctrine would be of little worth if he 
had not fiirst withheld it ; and he ought to mistrust his own 
mastery of the grounds of his belief, if unable to listen with 
calmness and decorum, nay, with respect, to the reasons put 
forth by others for wishing to modify the doctrines which he 
believes in, as a condition of accepting them. 

P. What do you think of this dignitary, when he says of those 
who start objections to previously received interpretations of 
doctrine, that their *' difficulties are to be set at rest in any 

• Replies to " Essays and Heviews," with a preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. Oxford and London: John Heniy and James Parker. 1862. p. iv. 
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mind rather by Btrengiihening the deep foundations of tlie faiiit 
than bj the laboured refutation of every separate, captious, 
and casuistic objection,lin which repugnance to all fixed belief 
of dogmas, as having been directly communicated by God to 
man, is wont to vent itself" ?* 

T. We marvel at his presumption in daring to arrogate to 
himself the right of imposing his doctrines on others, hiding 
his pretensions, we suppose, under the plea that he is a con- 
stituted interpreter of revelation. 

P. But does not his holy office confer some such privilege, 
or, as he would say, duty upon him ? 

T. We thought that in this country, at least, the right of 
interpretation was now admitted to belong to each individual — 
to be an inalienable right. 

P. Do you acknowledge no ecclesiastical authority ? 

T. Not over people's consciences. 

P. Are you not propounding a doctrine which, in the pre- 
sent dearth of instruction, must leave vast numbers of people 
to wander in darkness ? 

T. The dangers to which people are exposed through being 
left in darkness may be guarded against by enlightenment. We 
know of no security against the benumbing and degrading 
action of the subjection of conscience to priestly domination. 
Priestly domination must be kept off. If the clergy would 
devote their' influence and energy to the enlightenment of the 
people, they would And their authority more respected. Autho- 
rity need not be claimed — ^it will be uifgrudgingly acknowledged 
where service is rendered and duties are faithfully performed. 

P. I cannot see that any provision is made by you for 
spiritual authority in matters of belief. 

r. If by spiritual authority you mean power over the con- 
sciences of others, except through persuasion and instruction 
and the influence of piety, of kindliness of demeanour, and of 
conduct, we confess that we have made no provision. 

P. Have you not omitted to make allowance for ''our 
♦ Idem, p, iv. 
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limited fiusolties" vlddi, afeeomCag to the £giiifciiy aboftdbf 
cited, make open qpe^Saos dmgenias t Do ym not fetr «il;b 
him that onr limited famhies m^it be nneqiial to tlie ttsk of 
closiiig ** open qoestians ^' ? 

T. EListoij sapplies nuxe erampliwt of haman degndation 
and snffering occasioned hjquBstians kepi dosed and nnsotred 
by '* limited facnlties " ihan by q[aeEtian8 opened and kept opoi 
till their sohitum eonld be aeeompliriied; and of all limited 
&ciiltieSy those of ecdesiasties have not been the least eon- 
spicuousfy aetiYe in enchaining hnman inteDeet. 

P. Onr dignitary might be tionbled to answer your ** objee* 
tion," althonghhe wonld not hesitate to call it ** casoisticy*' and 
he will continiie to insist npon obedience from the ** lower 
orders " of his clergy. 

T. And to obedience, in one sense, he will be entitled. But 
if he claim, throogh his "casoistic" inteipietation of obedience, 
to domineer over their belief, his authority ought to be resisted. 

P. I do not know whether you are alive to the difficulties 
which your notions, if acted upon, would place in the way of 
all Church goyemment. 

T. Possibly we are not. It must be left to the authorities 
of each church so to shape their rules of goyemment as to 
make them assist in promoting, not in obstructing, the spread 
of intelligence, truthfolness and religion. And it will be well 
for them to understand that ecclesiastical authority partakes no 
more of diyine authority than any other, and confers no right 
to domineer oyer belief. Hence it must remain with each 
clergyman under this authority to decide for himself whether 
his own belief is reconcilable with abiding in the Church or 
whether it necessitates his secession. 

P. Another question suggests itself to me here. If we were 
summoned to surrender our belief, not according to the im- 
pression made upon us by eridence and reason, but in obe- 
dience to the dictates of authority: which, among all the 
authorities claiming our obedience, would you aurrender to ? 

r. To the most reasonable. 

17 
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P. T(m are not atnBwenng mj qnestion ; for yon ^j jon 
would yield to reason, when I am asking how you would decide 
if appoded to by aathoiity independently of reason. 

T. We most then confess onr inability to answer. 

P. If two authorities were to daim your belief and obedience, 
the representatiTes of one being well paid for recommending 
their " articles," and the representathres of the other being 
liable to contumely and depiiTation for recommending theirs : 
towaids which would you feel more poweifolly attracted ? 

T. Towards the latter, of course. Beason, however, again^ 
would have much to do even in that. But we should wish to 
examine the '< articles " for ourselyes. 

P. In other words, you wish to hate a '* reason for the 
futh that is in you." I must yet mention another filot, which* 
peihaps, will have some weight with you. This dignitary 
announces that he has commended the e£E6rt to crush those 
who question the exposition of "belief" by which he abides* 
to the prayers of the Church ; and it may be fairly presumed 
that he has thrown the weight of his own prayers into the 8am« 
scale. 

T. Before we could say what deviations from reason ought 
to be admitted on these grounds, we must know what prayers 
were offeredi as they doubtless must have been, on the other 
side. It is said that, in war, God favours those who possess 
the best weapons, and know best how to handle them. lo 
controversy, also, may be, He fovours the rifled barrel of reason 
more than the smooili bore of dogma. The efficacy of prayer, 
as a substitute for reason, has been well illustrated in tha 
person of Joseph Smith, the &ther of Mormonism. Bewildered 
by the eminent divines who preached the Gospel to him, 
searching for truth, and unable to find it with their help, and 
mistrusting his '' limited faculties," he retired into the woods 
to pray. According to him, the Lord listened to his prayers, 
and not only assisted him to a satiafactoxy interpretation of 
Scripture, but also gifted him with inspiration. Later in his 
career, when other inspired men made their appearance, and 
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their inspirations were not always compatible with his own, 
he cantioned his followers that it was sometimes difficult to 
distingoish between the inspirations of God and those of the 
*' Evil One." His method of solving the difficulty was con- 
venient, if not original. Your ecclesiastical dignitary might 
be thoaght to have been educated in his school, so perfect is 
the resemblance between the two. ** For," said Joseph Smith, 
" mine is the true inspiration; mine, therefore, is from God: 
and all inspirations that do not conform to mine must be from 
the * Eiril One.' " 
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T. As the disadyantages under which we have laboured 
from the very commencement of onr intellectual training are 
well known to you, our ignorance, or more properly, the state 
of misapprehension and misdirection in which you found us, 
cannot have taken you by surprise. But it is a matter of 
wonder to us that the questions raised by you, palpable as they 
now appear, should never have been presented to us before. 
Our instructors, we are confident, could not wilfully have kept 
us in the dark on matters of deep interest, not only to us, but 
to the children whom we were destined to teach. And yet it is 
difficult to imagine that they should have been in the dark 
themselves ; for they, and still more the higher authorities who 
appointed them, were cultivated men — men upon whose edu- 
cation no pains had been spared, and the development of 
whose intelligence may be supposed to have been aided by the 
best lights of the age in which they were bom. How, then, 
do you account for our having been allowed to lose ourselves 
in the labyrinth, out of which we trust that you have at last 
extricated us ? 

P. According to my habit, I would rather assist you to 
answer this question for yourselves. Let me ask : if you had 
lived in the days of Locke or Newton, and the general education 
of the people had then been thought of, would your tn^ers 
or those who appointed them, have attempted to imbue you 
with the doctrines of those illustrious men, or with the doctrines 
which they were superseding ? 

T, Of course, not with the new doctrines. 






p. Would ibej kne Inxgjb Ac mv ihwiiijMtt Id jqv 
notice^ and hxre gifcn jcn the ctw i mtim itT of wdj^mg tlid 
evidence by wlddi eaA — Imli the ser and Ika old — veie 
gnpported, and of iben eLaebBg between tbeM fir jonsdros ? 

T. Most piobablj noi. 

P. Would not tbe iW|ipa B Bd ininen of tiMMse iiiMS, and ibe 
men in anthoiitj vbo i^pointed tben, baie becB among tbe 
highly educated of tiicir day ? 

T. That also, we si^poae, can baldly be donbted. 

P. It appears, then, ibat to be bi^ify educated, aceotdiDg 
to any standard of crcenence bitbeito accepted, peibi^ 
according to any possible standard, is not a pedeet seeoiity 
against misdirection. 

T. Time, we presome, mnst be allowed for the qpoead of 
new ideas, even among tbe best educated. 

P. Can yon form any notion aa to tbe length of time wbich 
onght to elapse before tmtbs newly bnm^t to light will be so 
£ELr receiyed among the highly educated, as that all teachers 
nnder their control will be ^pialified to impart them in their 
torn to the children ? 

T. We most admit onr inabiHiy to answer that question. 

P. As the question is one of considenible importance, espe- 
cially in regard to the truths which bear directly upon the 
wel&re of the people, we ought not lightly to give it up as 
unsolvable. We may inquire: what is meant by a highly- 
educated man ? 

jT. One who has been put in the way of mastering the know- 
ledge and acquirements of his age, allowance being made for 
the absence of those special attainments which must be con- 
fined to particular classes and professions. 

P. As the acquisition of the knowledge and attainments up 
to any given time does not cany with it the future knowledge 
and attainments that the progress of the age may bring forth, 
the rapid and general diffusion of which may be most desirable ; 
how do we find those reputed to be highly educated comparo 
with others in the readiness with which they accept, and in the 
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aad ^wiUi wlddi they promulgate and teach the new troths pie- 
se&ledtothem^ 

T. TIm more the mind is enlarged bj education, the greater 
misi be its aptitade to investigate new phenomena, and to 
icceiTe new troths ; and it may be expected that zeal in com- 
mnnieating the benefit of them to others wonld not be lessened 
bj inerease of inteOigenoe. 

P. Is it certain that what yon call enhu^ement of mind is 
always to be found in coigonction with quantity of knowledge, 
or must the qiiaUty of the knowledge bo taken into account 
also f Do we not find that the world is indebted for many of 
its great disooTeries, and for the zeal with which ikej have 
been promulgated, to men excluded from the ranks of the 
kaned? 

r. We certainly do. But was it their want <tf learning that 
enabled them to eonfor such obligations upon us ; or were they 
able to confer them upon us in spite of their want of learning ? 

P. We may safely say the latter. But this admission still 
kaTes to be settled what that is which is wanted in the learned 
to quahfy them to be foremost in discovering and diiAising useful 
troths, and what that is in the unlearned which confers this dis- 
tinction upon them. 

T. We must look to you to point out what that is whieh is 
seedfel to raise the leaned, who are so much above the un- 
learned in spme respects, to a level with them in others. 

P. I am for from thinkiTig that I shall be able to satisfy you; 
but the subject is worth inquiring into, even if it is beyond our 
power to dear it up. Some part of this apparent and undesir- 
able disparagement of what is included under the names of 
education and learning, may originate in a confused and mis- 
taken use of those terms. Bun over in your minds the qualifi- 
cations which, in your opinion, entitle a man to take rank 
among educated and learned men. 

T. We suppose that this rank would be denied to no man 
who was an accomplished classical scholar, who kept up the 
learning of which distinguished university honours were both 
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tbe gtamp and ihe pramkey and wbo, bcs^es, was weU read in 
modem literature, that of foreign eonntriee indaded. 

P. Wonld aceomplidiments like these be possible with a 
Tery limited and snpeffidal knoidedge both of phjsieal and 
social science ? 

jT. They would; but the eapacitj, matured by the acquisition 
of fmeh attainments, wonld remove all doubts as to ^eir 
possessors being able, in case of need, to master other attain- 
ments, and being free firom all that narrowness which dis- 
inclines from the examinaticm and study of the novelties 
presented for that purpose by the ordinary current of events. 

P. An educated and learned man, in the common accepta- 
tion of the terms, will mean a man well versed in literature, 
ancient and modem, and I will add, besides, what does not 
always accompany this knowledge, familiar with the ideas, 
manners, and transactions treated of in that literature. We 
shall, then, know this much of him : that he has considerable 
powers of application, and that he has been in the habit of 
mastering what he applies himself to ; that, as part of his 
elassieal entertainments, he is £uniliar with the ideas as well 
as the literature of the ancients, and that with his modem 
literature is united flEuniliarity with the topics generally handled 
by literary men. What will you know or infer from all this 
of his readiness to inquire into new suggestions, and of his 
sagacity in detecting their merits or demerits ? 

T. We can hardly be expected to infer much more than 
that he will most likely surpass, in all these respects, less or 
ill educated men. 

P. Suppose the new suggestion bore upon a chemical 
subject, what would your expectation be of him, as compared 
with an accomplished chemist ? 

T. The chemist, of course, would take a more lively interest 
in any subject connected with his own science, and be more 
likely to investigate it to good purpose. 

P. Would your answer be similar, if the suggestion bore 
upon physiology, upon astronomy, upon mechanics, or upon 
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any other department of knowledge which involyed the necessity 
of tracing cause and effect, and of selecting and using the 
appropriate means to ends, for the purpose of making the 
ohserrations and experiments requisite for estahlishing that 
connection ? 

T. It would. We perceive that you incline to have the 
attention of the young more directed than it has hitherto been 
to science. 

P. You compel me to caution you again. You really ought 
not to he perpetually on the watch to ascertain whither my 
inclinations may lead me. They may lead me astray; but 
they need not for that reason mislead you. Your leanings 
may he in that direction. Or they may have heen in an 
opposite direction, and you are heginning to suspect mis- 
direction. But, hecause my questions distnrh your feelii^ 
of security, do not conclude that when you waver on one side, 
I incUne to the other. A new suggestion, destined to change 
the fifcce of the earth, has been made within our recollection 
hy Gteorge Stephenson. Was it welcomed more heartily by 
engineers than by scholars, by men of science than by men of 
letters? 

T. It is said that he was opposed by the whole corps of 
scientific engineers. 

P. And how did it fare with the suggestions of Harvey and 
Jenner ? Did they derive their support from scientific men, 
I. e. fiKun the men presumed to be scientific in their own pro- 
fessions, or tram those continually forthcoming vigorous and 
intelligent recruits out of the masses not yet immovably tied 
down to the knowledge or science, call it which you will, so tan 
accepted ? 

T. Having first shaken us, you are now making us 
oscillate. 

P. If after being shaken out of repose in error, and set 
oscillating in doubt, you should gravitate towards a course of 
inquiry that will lead you to convictions for which you can 
give satisfactory reasons, you will forgive my having disturbed 
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joa. I mnsi draw your attention to another phenomenon 
exhibited to the world by men of science. Are you not 
aware that men of wide reputation for eminence in special 
sciences have been victims of the most childish superstitions, 
enchained by the wildest of obsolete prejudices, and bam- 
boozled and befooled by impostors who rival professed conjurors 
in eyerything except their skill and plain-dealing ? 

T. We are; and yet we camiot bring ourselves to think 
that either literary or scientific attainments tend to disincline 
men to listen to new suggestions, or to unfit them for investi- 
gating and accepting what of truth such suggestions may 
contain. 

P. I don't know why you should make any effort for the 
purpose. It would interest me greatly, and perhaps it might 
interest you also, to ascertain whether there is any process 
which literary and scientific men have been put through that 
disinclines them to look at suggestions apparently subversive 
of some of their established convictions ; from which process 
men not regularly trained to literature or science may have 
escaped. Can you think of any ? 

T. You are taking us out of our depth. 

P. I may possibly be out of my own also. Let us try in 
another direction. You are, doubtless, acquainted with many 
men who have obtained diplomas, and who have passed exami- 
nations with similar success according to the examiners' 
reports. Do they all stand equally high in your estimation, 
either for the solidity of their attainments, or for the ardour 
with which they are trying to perfect them ? 

T. Certainly not. Some of the men, we are confident, did 
little more than cram for their examinations. Others pur- 
sued their studies with ardour for the sake of the knowledge 
and self-improvement which they were intent upon, going 
through the ordeal of examination as a passport to enter upon 
their professions. Men of the latter stamp are found to stand 
lower than some of their cramming competitors in the exami- 
ner's reports ; but they soon go a-head in life. 
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P. Granting equality according to some standard of literary 
and scientific attainments, bnt inequality as regards ardonr &>t 
tmth and self-improvement, where shonld yon expect to find 
greater readiness to consider and appreciate new suggestions ? 

T, Among those, of course, who were superior in zeal for 
truth and self-improvement. 

P. Supposing these latter to be greatly inferior in literary 
and scientific knowledge, should you expect that they will be 
also inferior in readiness to consider and appreciate new 
suggestions as stepping-stones to new truths and self-improve- 
ment? 

T. On the contrary, we should expect that superiority of 
zeal for self-improvement would more than compensate for con- 
siderable inferioriiy in the amount of knowledge actually in 
possession. 

P. To revert to the different influence upon the understand- 
ing and the disposition between literary and scientific studies, 
the one having to do with language and the other with the 
conneotion of cause and effect in phenomena ; which, in your 
opinion, would most predispose students to welcome and inves- 
tigate new suggestions ? 

T. Scientific studies ; for a student cannot engage in them 
without having phenomena new to him, and perhaps to the 
world, forced upon him: whereas the student of ckssical 
literature is essentially buried in the past, and the student of 
modem literature is not likely to be tempted fiur into the 
foture* But we must not forget, with every wish to lead youth 
to engage in scientific studies, that great authorities hold that 
Uteraxy studies ought to take precedence. Literature, they say, 
is better fitted than science to the juvenile capacity; and 
profound scholarship — &r that is the name given to high 
attainments in literature— is the best preparation both for the 
performance of professional duties and for mastering the diffi- 
culties of science. 

P. I have heard this notion frequently propounded, and 
would gladly consider any evidence vouchsafed in support of 
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it. Good seholars and uniyersity men keep repeating it. But 
the rapid and Tiide development of scientific trnths of late 
years is sweeping this with other unwarranted assumptions 
into the obsolete past. An ex>jndge, in imitation of Canute 
of old» was valiantly placing himself not long ago, in opposi- 
tion to the current. If the question were to be determined by 
authority, and the object of classical attainments was to produce 
a judge distinguished for a rigorous administration of the law 
as he found it, without a useful thought for its amendment, a 
strenuous leaner upon precedents, whether fiivoniable or not 
to the progress of society, and a determined opponent of every 
refOTm that might be wrung during his career from those who 
held hard by what had been handed down to them, as regard- 
less 1^ new and improved thoughts as handloom weavers were 
of the oveiwhelming power of steam : in that case the superior 
efficacy of literature in forming the mind is not to be doubted. 
But a question such as this is not to be settled by authority, 
least of aU by that of a mind formed through a long course 
of de&rance to authority and precedents, any dawning disposi* 
tion to original inquiry having been stifled in classical litera- 
ture. Neither you nor I can lay claim to much scholarship, 
but does your experience lead you to think that knowledge of 
language is better and more easily attained through objects and 
ideas, or independently of them ? 

T. Bome of us have tried both ways. Among us there is 
now but one opinion — ^that instruction in objects and pheno- 
mena should proceed pari passu with, if it do not take the lead 
of, instruction in language, with a view even to literary attain- 
ments alone. 

P. Would this opinion be strengthened, if your wish were 
to qualify your pupils for grappling with the realities of life- 
matters known, and mi^tters to be learned ? 
r. Certainly it would. 

P. Would extra literary attainments be dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of any portion of these latter qualifications ? 
r. We should say at a frightfdl price. 
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P. Does it not, to say the least, admit sofficientlj of doubt 
to desenre very serious consideration, whether that excloslye 
straining after Hterazy cnltiyation does not tend to disincline 
for the examination of new suggestions, thoughts, and mani- 
festations, the sources whence all further progress must ema« 
nate? 

T. We are strongly of opinion that to pursue such a oourse 
with the young is most reprehensible, and must impede that 
increase and spread of knowledge which it is the duty of 
eveiybody to promote. 

P. If these considerations were to obtain weight, and lead to 
a greater attention to scientific, in combination with literary 
attainments, we should still haye to inquire whether there has 
been any peculiarity in the method of imparting instruction, 
which can haye led men called scientific, to oppose fiercely, as 
worthless noyelties, some of the noblest contributions to science. 
You know how fond I am of so conducting lessons as to lead 
pupils to make for themselyes the discoyeries which haye 
already been made by others, to proye what they accept as 
truths, to disproye what they reject as errors. Do you think, if 
instruction were always conyeyed, when possible, in that mam[ier, 
the practice of presenting successiye items of knowledge as 
truths to be accepted without question being ayoided, that any 
adyance would be made towards producing a readiness, or pre- 
yenting a disinclination to attend to new suggestions, and to 
seek for eridence of what of truth or error might be lurking m 
them? 

T. We can hardly suppose that any teachers would dissent 
from your opinion, that it is desirable to lead pupils to obserye, 
to examine, to weigh eridence for and against, to adopt con- 
clusions, and then to test them ; in other words, to giye 
pupils those helps which their teachers* superiority places at 
their disposal to make their own discoyeries. The process of 
making discoyeries must leaye the understanding in a more 
healthy state to deal with future new suggestions, than that of 
accepting discoyeries ready made. The objection to this pro- 
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cess, ihey \rill say, is its tedionsness, its difficulty, its all but 
impracticability. 

P. May not every particle of this objection originate in 
deficiency of teaching power 7 You have talked of a cram for 
literaiy honours. May there not also be a cram for the scien- 
tific ? And may not the end of both be a sense of repletion, an 
absence of appetite for further acquirements, a want of relish 
for intellectual exercise, a lethargic dislike of all intruders 
upon those who are perfectly satisfied, confined within a small 
circle of knowledge, unconscious of the wider expanse from 
which they are self-excluded ? 

T. Giving the fullest weight to all your reflections upon the 
method of conducting education — particularly that which is 
regarded as superior education — ^you appear to us to have failed 
in accounting for the inveterate dislike which is felt both to your 
proposed exclusion of the Bible firom schools, and to your 
methods of instruction. 

P. If this inveterate dislike be as strong as you represent, 
and as I apprehend it to be, may it not originate partly in 
moral, and not wholly in intellectual causes ? 

T. We do not know how they can be entirely separated. 
Increase of knowledge brings with it change of judgment ; and 
is not that a new moral cause ? 

P. Certainly; and my language requires to be corrected. 
My thoughts, just now, in drawing a distinction between intel- 
lectual and moral causes, were fixed upon those exercises of 
the intellect which are directed to the physical sciences. I 
would not even say that moral causes are entirely severed from 
them. But I was leaving aside those exercises of the intellect 
which are turned upon the moral and social sciences — upon 
the causes and consequences of human conduct. Intellectual 
and moral causes in that branch of study are indeed insepa- 
rable. You have recognized the superior influence upon the 
understanding of actively discovering over passively receiving 
a scientific truth. Would the first method of acquiring a moral 
troth also exetcise a superior influence ? 
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T. Eyen more strongly* The experience wliieh we luiTO 
so &r gained in teaching onr own children, has impressed ua 
deeply with the beneficial consequences of this mode of teach- 
ing moral truths^ or rather of leading the children to learn 
them, 

P. As our object just now is to accomit for the relnetancd to 
listen to new suggestions, and eren to admit the possibility of 
extracting moral troths and considerations, hitherto nnthotighi 
of, out of them, I will ask whether a knowledge of the distine- 
tions between right and wrong, just and ni\jast, trae and fialae^ 
pions and impious, is supposed to be imparted at our tmiyetr* 
sities ? 

T. Even to us you ought not to put a question in a form, 
which if it were put to the Uniyersity authorities, would he 
considered an insult. ' There can be no doubt that those difl« 
tinctions are specially meant to be taught there, whatoT^r we 
may think of their method of teaching. The students who are 
destined for holy orders, are they not also destined to dissemi- 
nate this knowledge throughout the land ^ 

P. We now have the subject of our inquixy well before us* 
How are the most carefully educated, and partieularly our 
future clergy, taught the distinctions between right and wrong, 
just and unjust, true and false^ good and bad, pious and im- 
pious ? Are they, under capable guidance, invited to inquire, 
and to discover for themselves some test by which they may be 
helped to draw these distinctions, or are they partly com* 
manded, partly encouraged by example and advice, to accept 
these distinctions Jready drawn for them by others ? 

T. We are not aware that the practice of searching for ilie 
foundation of the distinction between right and wrong, is at all 
cultivated in our universities. We can only speak firom bear- 
say. Our impression is that students there are expected to 
receive moral and religious precepts unquestioned, are cautioned 
against much questioning, and that their acquirements in what 
goes by the name of moral philosophy are estimated by the 
accuracy and retentivenesa of their memoriefl applied to the 
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contents of books — ^to what other people have pronouneed to bd 
Bonnd doetnne. 

P. May I record it as your opinion, that the examiners and 
judges of nniversity proficiency in moral philosophy are more 
intent npon ascertaining that students haye acquired the 
ability to reproduce other people's thoughts, than that they 
have acquired any thoughts of their own usefdl to possess or 
creditable to produce ? 

T. Our impression certainly is that the studies of the youHg 
men at our universities are conducted more with a view to 
qualify them to reproduce doctrines ready prepared for them, 
and to explain and justify those doctrines by prearranged 
aigoments and proofs held to be sufficient, rather than to 
produce doctrines made their own by carefdl study and 8eleo« 
tion, to state the grounds on which they have adopted thos6 
doctxines in preference to many others, and to answer the 
objections that might be plausibly urged against them. 

P. Is not the application of s^ch a test likely to lead to 
what you eall a cram — a cram morallyi as well as a eram 
intellectually? 

r. We don't see our way to defend the practice, or to under- 
stand how students can escape damage from it. 

P. As for as instruction in morals and religion is concerned, 
it would be an injustice to our universities to suppose that 
more than ordinary pains are not taken to give their theolo« 
gical students the foil benefit of it. If from the method of 
impartmg instruction in morals, we turn to the examination of 
its results, we can look to no quarter so appropriately as to the 
clonea]« In our earlier conversations we referred to some of 
the eacfcraordinaxy reversals of judgment that have occurred 
witimi the century upon the kinds of conduct which ought to 
be sanctioned or otherwise. How have the clergy figured is 
regard to these great national and moral improvements f 

r« As a mle, they do not profess to put themselves forward* 
We don't know on what principle they conduct their teaching. 
They are conspicuous for their activity and devotion in ehaii* 
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mode of stating the practice, are tied down to aniTe at certain 
condasions after inquiry. 
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P. I bare often wondered that professors of theology 
should inflict these cramping conditions upon their pupils. 
Have they less £uth than teachers of science in the truth 
of what they teach, or less confidence in their teaching 
power ? 

T. They wonld admit neither. The role imposed npon 
theological students arises out of the very nature of the subject 
to be learned — ^the Scriptures; in which there has been, and can 
be, no change. 

P. Are the professors and students of theology, and the 
professors and students of science, differently circumstanced in 
reahty, or only in appearance ? You say that the Scriptures 
are unchanged and unchangeable. Is this more true of the 
Scriptures than of the order of nature-— of the laws of the 
muverse and of its component parts, the foundation and ma- 
terial of all science ? Does any body pretend that they have 
changed ? 

T. They may not actually haye changed ; but to men*s eyes 
and hands they have changed, and greatly too. ^ince the 
Scriptures were youchsafed to man, the universe and all its parts 
are to man as if they had been remodelled. 

P. And yet the structure of the uniyerse and of all its parts 
is unchanged ? 

T. K we did not know yon so well, we thould think you a 
little captions. The foundation and material of science, as 
you term them, are unchanged ; but men through suooessiye 
ages, by observation, experiment, and reflection, have become 
acquainted with so many particulars previously unknown to them, 
that the world of their fore&thers may abnost be said to have 
given place to a new world. 

P. And in what state of mind, in regard to this new world, 
are modem men of science ? Do they think they have reached 
the limits of what can be learned of it ? 

T. They would smile at our simplicity if we were to put 
such a question to them. 

P. Am I wrong in concluding that you agree with me thus 

18 
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&r : that stad^iits of theology and stadents of science are 
sii&ilarlj eircxunstanced in this respect — that the fonndatioii 
and material for their stndies are, so fax as they know, un- 
changed and nnchangeable ? Briefly expressed, the " word '* 
is the subject to be studied by one, the " world " by the other : 
each what it was in the beginning ; each destined, so &r as we 
know, to continue as it is and has been to the end. 

T, Are not some of the discloreries made by gedlogists a 
little at variance with a statement so generally expressed ? 

P. I never heard it maintained, remarkable as may have 
been the changes in the arrangements and combinations of the 
elementary substances of which the earth is constituted, that 
the elements themselves are different. There are no traths 
connected with chemistiy, electricity, astronomy, kc, that the 
iftasters of those sciences would not be prepared to say have 
held good within the period recorded in history. To guard 
against the chances of error suggested by your question, shall 
we limit ourselves to Saying that the " word " and the " world," 
as subjects of study, have undergone no change since the 
commencetient of the Christian era, and that they are accepted 
for purposes of study as unchangeable ? j 

T, As all the researches of scientific men proceed upon the 
assumption of an established order of nature, we cannot olgect 
to start from this position. 

P. Let us nol^ inquire how the two classes of subjects in- 
eluded respectively in the " word " and the " world," so similar 
as to their presenting unchanged and unchanging matter for 
investigation, are treated by sttidefits. The students of the 
" world," you say, wduld smile at my simplicity, if I intimated 
a doubt whether they thought they had any thing more to learn. 
How is it with the students of the " word " f 

T. They are fiilso busily engaged in makings themselves 
acquainted with their bratlch of study. 

Pi We will grant that both classes of students are equally 
earnest and equally industrious. How do they respeetively 
prescicute their work? Ar6 the students of science busily 
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engaged in asceittunmgidiaitiie ^iliefBof sdeDee tfamigiii sad 
said hnndredB of jean ago, leaning aaaeiit brngnages in order 
to read their Inenbrations in t]ie ozigina], taeitiy ^oMnnmg ^»± 
all the knowledge whieh they emi hope to acquire is only to he 
drawn from those ancient Bomees f or aie their thoughts pfrin- 
eipally hent npon taming to a e c oml each adTanee in know- 
ledge beyond that made hy their predeeessOTS, to use it as a 
power by whieh to diseoyer scmiefliingmare, with tiie eonTictkm 
strong npon them that the mine of diseoroies yet to he ex« 
plored is inexhaostihle ? 

T. There can he no dooht that the stale of nind« and the 
method of proceeding based npon it, with fAnAmt^ of seienoey 
is not only that they know nmeh more than their IbrefiitherB, 
but that their children and children's children for many gene* 
rations are destined, by contbuud sesrdung, to hei^ acquire- 
ment upon acquirement. 

P. Will you now tell me what students in theology are 
doing? 

T. We suppose it must he admitted that they are doing the 
Tory rererse of these things. They recognize that they hare 
in the Seriptores a mine of apiritiial knowledge. But they 
have no notion of striking any new guiding light out of it. It 
would he considered dangerous, if not sinful, to make the 
attempt. At all erents, it is discouraged. There are the 
Scriptures. Students hare to learn what is in them. The 
mastery of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages will 
enable them to compare the originals with the translations; and 
they may study what diyines and others who haye established a 
reputation for piety and learning haye considered them to eon- 
tain. They may then repeat and promulgate what they haye 
learned, proyided it be certified by the authorities of their 
own days to correspond with the doctrine zeoeiyed in the 
past. 

P. Before I ask what difference of effects must be produced 
on the understandings and feelings of two classes of students 
who pursue so yery difoent a course in their studiesi I wiU 

18— a 
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put the matter in another point of view. It is difficult and 
important enongh to deserve all the light that can be throvn 
npon it, and to require examination on all sides. Let ns con- 
sider how men in their collectiye capacity are conducting and 
have conducted themselves in regard to what theologians will 
not, I presume, object to their being called, the two great gifts 
bestowed upon them — ^the '^ world " and the *^ word." How do 
they study the first ? — as if they knew all, or as if they had 
yet much to learn about it ? 

T. As if they had much to learn. Each generation of stu- 
dents goes to the work in the persuasion that it has two things 
to accomplish : one to make itself acquainted with what has 
already been learned; the other to make a further inroad, 
with the aid of that knowledge, upon the ignorance from which 
it seems to be man's destiny gradually, through ages, to eman- 
cipate himself. 

P. How do they study the second ? — as if they knew all, or 
as if they had yet much to learn about it ? 

T. As if all that could be learned had already been learned; 
and as if the task allotted to each generation of students was 
confined to mastering that knowledge, by studying what past 
authorities had pronounced it to be. The further duty appended 
to this task is to preserve the knowledge which is thus in* 
herited, and hand it down to another generation in the same 
state of preservation that it had been imparted. 

P. Would these two courses of study, pursued in so veiy 
different a spirit, produce different states of mind in the stu- 
dents ? 

T. Students who pursued both would feel it to be their duty 
as well as their inclination to be on the alert for discovery in 
the first ; while in the second it would be their duty to repress 
any inclination even to think discovery possible. 

P. While we separate science from theology, the '< world " 
from the '^ word," for the convenience of studying each mi- 
nutely and uninteiruptedly, can they be kept apart in reality, 
as though they were entirely unconnected ? 
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T» We nppo0e not. But we are not quite sure that we 
fewuiwe ihe teape of your qaestion. 

P. Mf pmpose will be gained if yon will tell me whether 
l^nak ituA a gtadent of theology in these days, if en- 
wiUi merely a smattering of modem science, conld 
read mad hAaprei the Scriptures, as he would have read and 
bAofnied item 500 years ago ? 

T. He could not do it, were he to try. 

P« Would be interpret them now more in harmony with 

einMrf noiioDS of the Diyine attributes — more as manifesta- 

of tibe will of Him who is the perfection of goodness 

, than ha could haye interpreted them 500 years 

9g0f 

r. Moroofconrge. 

P. If it a £iet that theologians have too often been foremost 
In xgeeting with indignation new contribntions to science as 
hostile to Seripiore, because they were irreconcilable with their 
mteipietatiana of Scripture ? 

T. We certainly hare to admit and regret that &ct. Hap- 
fOjf sneeeeding theologians have become consciouB of the mis- 
iskee of their predecessors, and haye discovered that the 
S cripiiireg are beautifolly in harmony with interpretations of 
sdeoee once by them pronounced to be fedse, since admitted to 
be incontrovertible. 

P. May we congratulate modem theologians on having en- 
tirely abandoned the vicious mental courses of their prede* 
eessors? 

T. Your congratulations would, we fear, be premature. 

P. Is it a Sf^ state of mind, to be able to think it possible 
for any truth to be opposed to religion ? 

r. We should call it a most dangerous state. 

P. Does it happen that students of science are occasionally 
putting forward as troths what in reality are mere semblances 
of truth — ^illusions imperfectly examined ? 

T. Such ill-considered pretensions have often been wit- 
nessed. 
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P. On^t not theologians to expose them as opposed to 
religion ? 

T, They will do idiat sufficiently f)y laying bare tiie illnsions. 
The Tindications of sci^ice and religion go hand in hand. 

P. in what state of mind ought students of science to be as 
regards interpretations of Scripture? 

T. Full of fjEdth that no new developments of theirs c^ be 
antagonistic to religion correctly expounded ; full oi urdonr to 
strike out new lights, not only for liie advance of 8oienti£c 
knowledge, but for the additional power acquired of vindicating 
f ' tiie ways of God to man." 

P. In what state of mind ought students of tii0dogy to be 
as regards science ? 

T. Anxious to avail themselves of every new light and power 
that it can famish wherewith to draw continually new instmc- 
tion and new causes of reverence and gratitude ivm the new 
proofs of wisdom and benevolence hidden from the eyes of their 
fathers; and shuddering at the thought of ever presenting 
religion as an obstacle to tiie reception of offerings from stu- 
dents of science. These offerings ne^d to be scrupulously 
examined. If unsound, they are fftlse, and therefore contrary 
to religion. If sound, true, and therefore in accordance with 
religion. 

P. Putting all your answers together, do you not think that 
you are provided with tiie means of solving, partly, at all events, 
the exiigma which has puzzled you — ^how it has happoied that 
your instructors should have left you so entirely unsuspicious of 
the incapacity of diildren to grapple with the difficulties and 
appreciate the beauties of Scripture — sublime and striking 
when brought to light — ^though often buried deep beneath the 
surface ? and how it has happened that you should have been 
led to believe that all the great truths contained in Scripture 
had been elaborated ages ago by our forefathers, who have, 
accordingly, left us nothing to do but to study their comments, 
or repose upon the authority of those who had studied them, 
holding in pious horror any attempt to draw forth new beauties, 
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new mamfestatioBs of wisdom liifherio ecHicealed from {hose 
who lacked the aid siaice contrihnted through the muted 
researches of all eugaged in the study of soieuee f 

T. We begin to see how it has happened that we were sent 
forth from the training eolleges in the pitiable state in which 
you found us, as regards the spiritual and moral portion of our 
duties towards the ehildren under our care. As we certainly 
were not acquainted with the principles and rules oi good 
self-guidance, and could not, therefore, teach them ; so we 
necessarily could not give that intellectual and moral training 
which would incline children to conform to rules unhnowu to 
them as well as to ourselves. 

P. A few minutes will not be misapplied in examining how 
the right state of mind in regard to self-guidance should he 
cultivated in the young, so as most certainly to produce the 
desired effect. How do you propose to yourselves to conduct 
that work ? 

T. We shall, as nearly as possible, teach in the spirit of the 
lessons which we have so oftou heard you give. 

P. And what do you conceive to be the main oljeot in all 
my lessons 9 

T. We conceive your object to be two-fold. 

1st. By a judicious selection, to place before the children 
such £»cts, events, and phenomena as, with your assistance, 
will be sure to interest them ; to awaken curiosity and a desire 
to leam more than they already know about them ; to lead them, 
by skilful questioning, to find out for themselves all that the 
exercise of their own understandings can brjug forth ; to supply 
the material &r those gaps which their own unassisted fiumltiea 
could not otherwise fill ; mi lastly, to raise them to a capacity 
of distinguishing for themselves, amid all the calls for action 
and self-restraint on the part of man, what conduct ought to 
be classed as good, as indifferent, and as bad, and why. 

2nd. Fi!Dgressively as the children leam to recognize the 
diff^ent characters of conduct, to bring to bear upon them all 
the influences of affectiouy of respect, of example, and of imi- 
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Hare and there, joa say, some of them can and win throw 
Uiidiaiiees in your way. These hindranees must be fiieed; but 
they need not be magnified. Full often they are rather hin- 
drances in appearance than in reaUty, and only effect their 
purpose by acting npon the fean of the cowards whom it is 
wished to obstruct. That in£mioiis practice of hnrling what is 
miscalled religion on the rail, to bring the edacation-train to a 
stand, or to npset it, will not alann the intelligent engineer, nor 
eren induce him to shut off his steam. He knows that he has 
bat to deal with a fog-signal about to yield with an explosion 
under his wheel. 

Nor should you conceal from yourselves that more powerful 
and dangerous opponents may cross your path. But ought they 
to make you turn aside from your daty, or only inspire you with 
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more detennination, and call forth resources wliich but for the 
emergency might remain dormant within yon ? The feithfiil 
servant, bonnd on a confidential mission to some distant part, 
never loses sight of the object of his journey. Floods may 
make him deviate from his beaten track, or shift from his 
carriage to a boat. Or, if robbers infest the road, he will form 
his plan for beating them off or for circnmyenting them, which- 
ever is least likely to interfere with the early and safe execution 
of his trust. 
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T. We have often heard yon speak most hopefollj of the 
prospects of a fdtare improved state of well-being for the great 
mass of the people. We wonld gladly participate in this hope- 
fulness more largely than we do ; hut we cannot divest our- 
selves of a suspicion that there are difficnlties in the way of 
realizing yonr hopes, the means for removing which yet remain 
to be pointed ont, aflsnming that they are to be fonnd. 

P. Yon are still a little £unt-hearted. Yon fear that the 
frnits of the edneation which yon are giving, and of the better 
education which, after more experience, may be given, will not 
qnite come np to my expectation. 

T. Yon are not doing ns justice. We have full £uth in 
what wonld be the effect of universal education like unto what 
you propose for infants and children, if we could but see our 
way to its being given. But when we reflect upon the won- 
derful advances in every other work to which man has put his 
hand, compared with those which he has made in education, 
we doubt whether you can have taken into account all the 
difficulties in the way of that work, granting, as we believe we 
may, that no over-estimate has been made of its capabilities 
for bringing about the improvements which you look for- 
ward to. 

P. We understand one another sufficiently to make it unne- 
cessary to go over in detail the particulars of the education 
which we believe might be given, and which we are desirous 
of assisting to impart to every human being. It comprises 
instruction in the duties of life and a course of discipline 
adapted to secure a ready and zealous performance of those 
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daties* We contend ih&i education answering to this descrip- 
tion is not given ; and that, if it were, the larger part of the 
destitation which afflicts this generation wonld cease to afflict 
our posterity. 

T. And now we wish to be satisfied whether all the difficnl- 
ties which have prevented and are preventing the difflision of 
an education calcuLiied to lead to such a result have been 
stated, or whether there must not be otiiers much less easy to 
overcome which we have not yet adverted to. 

P. To judge of this, ought we not to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the kind of persons who principally preside over the edu- 
cation (^ this country, and determine its tone and character ? 
What would your reply be to inquirers wishing to obtain such 
knowledge ? 

T. We think we should say thai education in tiiis country 
was mostly under ike influence oi the dergy. They seem to 
preside over our chief colleges and universities, to be tiie 
masters of most of our endowed and proprietary schools, and 
if not the principals of our training colleges, to appoint them, 
as well as the masters of our national schools. The influence 
of their clergy over the education of the various dissenting 
bodies nuiy not be so apparent, but we suspect that it is, if 
possible, more felt. 

P. Adopting an expression which will enable us to speak of 
all shades of religious opinion together, whether in the Esta- 
blished Church or among dissenters, will you allow me to 
state that you think the theological element is the one which 
exercises the strongest influence over the education of the 
people, in&nt and adult, and especially over that part of educa- 
tion which gives a form to character and intelligence, as mani- 
fested in the performance of social duties 9 

T. Whether that influence be, in your estimation, for good 
or for evil, we see no reason to doubt that the theological is by 
&r the most powerful of all the influences at work to form the 
moral character of the people, which of course is to be judged 
by what are seen to be the objects of desire among them. 
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and the meaiis resorted to fiir the pmpose of obtaming those 
olgeets. 

P. Would it be rash to attempt to iarm a judgment npon 
the merits of any preyailing education, withont bemg informed 
of the manners, cnstoms, and modes of living which flourish 
along with it ? 

T. It would ; for although other influences besides those of 
education may be at work to giye a direction to manners, cus- 
toms, and modes of living, no single influence can be so strong 
as that of the education of the home, the school, and the pulpit, 
in combination. 

P. And how are we to foim a judgment upon the various 
manners, customs, and modes of living, whether comparing the 
present with the past, or those of one nation with another ? 

T. A comparison between the different states of well-being, 
between the different supplies of food, raiment, shelter, and 
means of recreation, as well as the states of health and dura- 
tion of life, would be our first step towards fonning such a 
judgment. Although differences of position and climate are 
not without their influence, wherever we saw superiority of 
well-being we should expect to find superiority of character. 
Besides, we would follow the course which we pursue in teach- 
ing our boys. Once accustomed to trace back from effects to 
causes, and forward from causes to effects, we could not fieull to ' 
trace, where position and climate were similar, the different 
effects referable to differences of industry, intelligence, skill, 
economy, sobriety, trustworthiness, and parental forethought. 
And, lastly, we would compare the most favourable state of 
well-being of which thus fax we have had experience with that 
better state which we believe to be attainable, and tiy to work 
out what advances in intelligence and changes in manners, 
habits, and modes of living would assist us to this better future 
state. 

P. I need not ask the question. I may assume that you 
are not disposed to rest satisfied with the state of well-being to 
which we have attained thus tea, nor with the intelligence, 
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manners, cnstoms, and modes of living wliich preceded, if they 
did not cause it, nor even with the manners and habits, im- 
proved as they are generally admitted to be, now prevalent. 

T. We are quite prepared to admit our want of entire satis- 
faction with the intelligence, manners, customs, and modes of 
living that have so hx prevailed, and to state our conviction 
that they have not only preceded but caused a large part of 
the destitution so generally deplored. If we examine the. con- 
duct which is mixed up with this destitution, do we not see 
drunkenness, ignorance, brutality, dishonesty, child-neglect, 
and that foulest of all the blots on our manhood, *^ the social 
evil" ? We may meet with people who doubt the possibility 
of so improving intelligence and morals as to greatly diminish 
destitution and its evil accompaniments, but nobody doubts 
that the diminution would be brought about were the improve- 
ment effected. 

P. According to you, then, the difficulty to be solved is, 
whether intelligence and morals can be greatly improved ; for 
in proportion as they are improved, that is, in proportion as 
we get rid of drunkenness, brutality, child-neglect, and the 
social evil, destitution, the inevitable accompaniment of all 
these, will disappear. 

T. That seems to us to be the difficulty. 

P. If we can put our fingers upon a great impediment in 
the way of imparting intelligence and morals — an impediment 
not generally recognized, but easily removed when once recog- 
nized — may we not consider that we have at least made one step 
towards solving the difficulty ? 

T. Certainly ; and a most important one too. 

P. Have we not in reality done something more ? Do we 
not acknowledge that education is greatly subjected to theo- 
logical influence 7 and have we not satisfied ourselves of the 
causes which have retarded and still retard the progress of 
theologico-intelligence ? 

T. We cannot deny that you have pointed out to our entire 
saiis&ction the causes which have made the intelligence of 
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theologians lag behind the general intelligence, repressed as 
that has beeti by the inflnence exercised over education by 
theologians ; but these causes ought not to be difficult of 
removal. It appears to us, however, that the indifference in 
acting up to what intelligence, imperfect as it is, clearly recom- 
mends, is a greater impediment in the way of social improTO- 
ment than eyen our short-comings in intelligence. 

P. If I do not misunderstand you, it is your opinion that 
although much human misery is occasioned by want of intelli- 
gence, much more is attributable to a laxity of conduct, by no 
means pleasant to confess, but too plain to be denied. 

T, And the laxity of conduct on which our thoughts are just 
ndw fixed is iiot that fcoiiduct m a comparatively feW which 
defies the will of society, whether tfecorded in laws or gathered 
from public opinion, but that conduct which habitually and all 
but universally disregards the plainest injunctions of religion 
as professed. Some people denounce this discrepancy between 
conduct and profession as hypocrisy. But to us it appears 
like a deep-seated habit tod strong to be resisted, while its 
inastery is unperceived ; whereas hypocrisy can only be im- 
puted, with propriety, to those who are conscious of their 
inconsistency and untruthfulness. Nevertheless, it is a dis- 
order, whether intellectual, moral or religious, which greatly 
obstructs imptovement ; and we should indeed rejoice if you 
could explain to us how it was contracted, and how it is to be 
cured. 

P. I fear I can do little more than take part in your inquiry. 
We may help one another to points of view whence to observe, 
raised above some of the considerations which tend to conceal 
the principial suljject of inquiry, and to confdse inquirers. The 
entanglement, after all, may rather be in our thoughts than 
inherent in the subject. Let us hare before us what it is that 
^e seem to understand thoroughly — ^to have no doubt about; 
and what we wish further to learn o^ to clear up. In our 
present state of knowledge, imperfbct as it is, thete is much to 
be thankful i^r, much to make us hopeful of learning more, 
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and of inming wliat we haYe learned to better account, despite 
onr doubts and perplexities. Man has reached firm standing 
ground, whence to prosecute his further inquiries, when he has 
risen to the capacity of judging conduct according to its tendency 
to promote well-being, and character according to its tendency 
to insure good conduct. There are difficulties enough, even 
with the advantages of the wider range, and of the opportunities 
of more undisturbed inspection afforded by the unbrokeii view 
from this standing ground. For, let us ask, are all the men 
who admit that conduct ought to be judged by this standard of 
one mind as to the particular kinds — ^the rules of conduct 
which most deserve to be approved ? 

T. They certainly are not ; although, whether we look at the 
course of modem legislation, or at the current of public opinion, 
we may otsferve a nearer approach than formerly to uniformity 
and coherence, both in our legal and extra-legal judgments — a 
result clearly attributable to the growing practice of estimating 
conduct by its tendency to promote or disturb well-being. 

P. After the acqtdsition of a principle or test whereby to 
judge conduct, it is still possible that we may err in applying 
it. But to know a principle about which there can be no 
doubt, to have been able, by its help, to emancipate ourselves 
from former prejudices and superstitions, to introduce order 
into our investigations, and to lighten onr darkness, is a 
guarantee that perseverance will overcome all future diffi- 
culties, and clear up all remaining perplexities. 

T. Might we not say that moral science, through the appli- 
cation of this principle, has been extricated from chaos, much 
as astronomical science was by the discovery and application 
of the principle of gravitation ? 

P. Perhaps we might. But we have as much to do id 
applying our grand principle to the elucidation of morale, as 
the astronomers have in applying their gtand principle to its 
purposes — ^possibly more. Can we say that moralists or 
inquirers into conduct are as nearly agreed in their judgments 
tpon acts, and upon the men who perform them, as astronomers 
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are in jndgmg of ilie positums and moremflnts of the heaTenfy 
bodies? 

T. No. Thej eerUinly hare not yet approached that 
unanimity. 

P. When two conflicting judgments npon conduct have been 
aniyed at by two sets of inqniieis, what means are available 
iat ascertaining which of the two is the better judgment, or 
whether some enor is not mixed up with them both? Supposing 
past authorities, and learning, industiy, and sagacily in study- 
ing them, to have done their utmost, and in Tain, to pre- 
detennine what conduct is good and what conduct is bad, is no 
light, no aid, no correction procurable froin. any other quarter? 

T. There is one resource still remaining. Each judgment, 
as exemplified in conduct, may be tested. The acts flo^ving 
from it, sanctioned or recommended by it, may be watched and 
examined. The consequences of the acts, accurately traced, 
will confirm or condemn the judgment which had preriously 
classed them. 

P. Would this opportoniiy for testing the correctness of 
conflicting judgments be readily found, if people were careless 
to make conduct conform to judgments pronounced and re- 
corded, and thereby presumed to be accepted as believed in 
and to be acted upon ? 

T. Scarcely; at all events, not so readily as if people were 
carefdl. In £Etct, it is not unreasonable to suppose that much 
of the improvement in conduct that we have to rejoice in' has 
arisen from the sight of what is distressing and unsatisfactory, 
from the desire of preventing its recurrence and from reflecting 
upon the causes which may have occasioned it. 

P. It is suspected by some people that the improvements in 
man's conduct, as regards his fellow men, have not kept pace 
with his improved conduct in all other respects. We may, 
perhaps, do something towards satisfying ourselves whether 
this suspicion be warranted, and if it be, how it has happened 
that man's conduct towards his fellow men should have lagged 
behind his other conduct, by examining the course of pro- 
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ceediQgs through which some of his improvemenis or snccessea 
appear to have been accomplished. If I were to examine his 
conduct as a cnltivator of the land, how might we infer that he 
had reached to his present comparative superiority ? 

T. By trying new methods, some recommended by others, 
and others suggested by himself, perserering with those that 
answered, rejecting those that foiled. 

P. How has he proceeded in bringing about those remark- 
able improyements made of late years in transport and inter- 
communication ? 

T, In the same manner ; and many of the details have been 
preserved to us of the trials, of the hopes and fears, that 
accompanied the experiments, and of the feilures and dis- 
appointments. The improvements upon improvements which 
have resulted from them are in daily use. 

P. What has been his course of action in mining, in smelt- 
ing, and in the various processes of manufacture ? 

r. Much the same. 

P. Has man's progress in all these lines been the result of 
efforts to increase his producing powers ? 

T. We' tbiTik we may say that it has. For when he has 
hit upon anything new, as it were, by accident, it has depended 
upon his observation and intelligence to hold by it as worth 
preserving, or to abandon it as worthless as an agent of 
increased production. 

P. Which, in your opinion, would be the more correct 
representation of man's conduct in carrying out his industrial 
works : to say that he endeavoured to frame a course of action 
for his guidance, to lay down precise and definite rules by 
which to abide till better advised, or that he was altogether 
indifferent about well-defined plans and rules ? 

T. To say the latter would be obviously untrue. His indus- 
trial career has been one of continued effort, and particularly 
of late years, to contrive and design improved processes ; to 
specify them minutely and ;;accurately ; to reduce them to 
pr^tice with the utmost care and precision ; to note the 
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lesiilte, and then to adopt or nqj^ct, portly or nholitj* Mcc^rd- 
log to the estimate of the resulte, imd of the mum wbieh 
fiontrihiited to produce them. 

P. Does it appear to jou thai mux wonld h«Te attiuned to 
hie present etate of efficiency in indoatrial work had he been 
iUittemlj in his designs and plans, inexaet in his desoiq^tiajiSy 
ambigaous and confiised in his expressions, mi careleae bothi to 
nnderstand and to execute the work thus imper&ctly prqMured ? 

Tf We do not see how he eoold possibly have risen to his 
present state of efficiency by any such ill-advised modes of 
proceeding. Definite and intelligible plans, accurately expreseed, 
are indispensable auxiliaries for executing well what has been 
well ecwceived, and for correcting mishaps and OYersigbts* 

P. X always become timid and anxious, while inquiring into 
rules of conduct, if I deviate from the ways of the adminis- 
trators of our great works. I long to verify as I go along, for 
fear of drifting into some of those phantom-like rules whicli 
beguile the judgment and misdirect conduct* Modem indus- 
trial works present to us opportunities &r observing systema- 
tized courses of action, the study of which may throw much 
light upon the causes which obstruct improvement in non- 
industrial conduet—improvement so desperately needed for 
the advancement of well-being, and so eamestiy looked for 1>y 
intelligent and religious men. You will not object to search 
with me for means of testing, of verifying or correcting the 
ecmelusions which we are disposed to adopt. If we were to 
niake inquiry upon one of our large modem farms, what notions 
should we be likely to bring away concerning the method of 
eondueting its tillage ? 

T. That the whole course of cultivation was systematically 
thought over and laid out by the fanner, that aUe heads and 
hands under him were engaged in executing his orders, and also 
in suggesting improvements, while younger and less ezperienoed 
men were working and learning under them; accurate accounts 
being kept of the courses of cropping, of tbe number and con- 
dition of the stock, of the instruments of agricnltore ; «nd lastly, 
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of the ezpeaditare and leceq^ts, so as to aseeriain how iax 
the balance of profit corresponded with what had been anticipated. 

P. Gould not a thoroughly capable farmer coltiyate his &rm 
Buceessfolly without troubling himself with these elaborate 
details ? 

T, We donbt whetiier any &nner who did not so trouble 
himself eould be thoronghly capable. The tangle of the details 
unattended to and ill-arranged would, we &ncy, trouble him 
more than he need trouble himself by attending to reduce them 
to (»der. It is by the careful watching of the execution of his 
plans, mad of the carrying out of his intentions, that he is able 
to dete^ where his expenditure and pains have been misapplied, 
where new suggestions may be tried with hope of advantage, 
and how, in fine, ^e best results in respect of profit may be 
obtained from the system in actual operation, or how that sys- 
tem may be more fully cairied out or corrected, or partially 



P. If from the fermer we were to turn to the builder of 
some of our modem large steam-Teesels, what might we learn 
fi<»ahim? 

T. That every step of his work is preceded by an exact con- 
eeptioQ of the end to which it is destined. The dimensions 
and structure of the ship being first designed, so as to adapt it 
for the eniployment prepared for it, the details down to their 
miimtest parts are specified with scrupulous accuracy. In 
some eases, deviations are purposely introduced as improve- 
ments during the progress of the work ; but mostly, the plans 
are exeeuted as originally designed, the improvements, if any 
are suggested during the execution or after the completion c^ 
the woxk in hand, being adopted in the next. 

P. Is a similar course followed in conducting the business 
of a &ct(ffy, of a counting-house, of a railway, of a dock ? 

T. SouLLar in spirit, although varied in form. 

P. Is this observable in the proceedings of all — that a defi- 
nite course of action is laid down, that the results of this 
course, in all its parts and in its entirety, are watched and 

19—2 
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noted, that demtions from it, expected to be improvemenls, are 
tried from time to time, and persevered in or abandoned accord- 
ing as they stand the test of trial ? 

T. It is — ^at least in the proceedings of those who condnct 
their bnsiaess snccessfdlly. One might safely say that in all 
cases where feilure occurs, it is attributable to negligence in 
following out this course, or to the want of capacity to under- 
stand and adopt it. In the more numerous cases where failure 
is avoided, the success of each may be seen to be in propor- 
tion to the intelligence with which the wisdom of this course is 
apprehended, and the fidelity with which it is followed out. 
The result to mankind is the continuous addition which has 
been made, particularly of late years, to the means of enjoy- 
ment, and which, with right conduct in other respects, might 
be accessible to all. 

P. Are there any persons whose special vocation it is to lay 
down rules for this " conduct in other respects," in which, I sup- 
pose, you include the conduct of man to man— to'Trotify what 
must be done, what may be done or left undone, and what 
must not be done, and to give a t^ to the desires and aspira- 
tions and efforts in regard to that conduct, much in the same 
way as administrators of capital guide and direct condnct in 
their several industrial establishments ? 

T. Our law-makers and the frmctionaries who expound and 
apply the laws, and, where necessary, enforce obedience to 
them, are the parties who seem to come nearest to adminis- 
trators of capital in exercising direct control over the conduct of 
others. Their efforts are aided, and we might also say supple- 
mented, by the whole body of teachers — ^teachers of adults and 
infants, whether from the pulpit, the professor's chair, or in the 
schoolroom. 

P. Trying to comprise all those parties under two heads, 
let us say that legislators and teachers do for conduct in 
general what administrators of capital do for special conduct. 
How may we characterize the ends or objects towards whjicli 
they are desirous of directing conduct ? 
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jT. Legislators and teachers are desirous, or at least ought 
to be desirous, of directing conduct, so as to make it promote 
the general well-being. Administrators of capital are striving 
indirectly towards the same end, directly to produce abundance 
of wealth. 

P. How do legislators stand a comparison with adminis- 
trators of capital in regard to the definiteness and appositeness 
of the rules which they have devised for accomplishing their 
purpose ?• 

T. We think the pre-eminence must be awarded to adminis- 
trators of capital. From the smallest up to the largest of their 
undertakings — ^from fitting us with clothes, and providing us 
with furniture, up to the means of transport and communication 
on their present grand scale — ^they seem to surpass anything 
that we could have expected, and to be continually improving 
upon former methods. Legislators of late years have certainly 
come much nearer to their rivals ; and if we could banish 
from onr minds all recollection of the foolish, contradictory, 
oppressive, and inhuman laws, from which we have but just 
heeu relieved, we might not so readily rank legislators below 
administrators of capital. 

P. Can you account for the comparative want of success 
which has attended the efforts of legislators ? Is their work 
more difficult ? 

T, It is generally considered to be so ; but then the indi- 
viduals to whom the work is assigned are supposed to be 
more instructed and capable men. 

P» Do we find that our grander and more difficult industrial 
works are less successfully executed than our smaller and 
easier? 

T. No ; and, as your question implies, that ought to make 
us suspect that the comparative want of success in our legisla- 
tors must be traceable to some other cause than the difficulty 
of their work. 

P. Administrators of capital, we are agreed, have always 
been intent upon devising and applying the means best adapted 
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to accomplish a special purpose. Working in this state at 
mind, they have not only attained to a certain amonnt of mic- 
cess, bat have been steadily improving upon previons sticcess. 
Haye legislators been doing their work in a similar state of 
mind? 

T. We think that they are working in this state of mind 
now. Hence onr greatly improved laws. Their former infe- 
riority to administrators of capital may be attributed to their 
want of any well-defined purpose, or to shifting, mistaken, 
and conflicting purposes — ^whence many of the laws were 
dictated by passion, caprice, prejudice and superstition. 

P. And how do you conceive that modem legislators have 
been able to extricate themselves from the chaos of stupid, 
ferocious, contradictory, and capricious laws which they inherited 
from their predecessors ? 

T. By their participation in the gradually advancing intel- 
ligence ; but more particularly by their having grasped the 
idea that all laws ought to be so framed as to promote the 
general well-being, and that existing laws, where not so framed, 
should be repealed or so modified as to adapt them to that 
purpose. It appears to us, so far as we are able to judge, that 
the tone of the debates which have preceded and acc<Anpanied 
the changes in our laws of late years, as well as the changes 
themselves, bear out the accuracy of our representation. 

P. I doubt whether any intelligent ma& at all conversant 
with the history of the last forty years would dispute either 
your facts or your inferences. There may be grave differences 
of opinion as to what farther changes are desirable in our 
laws ; but we are all of one mind that our laws, crimmal and 
civil, commercial and financial, and our system of procedure 
have been altered within that period, so as to be much more 
efficient in conducing to the general well-being, and that the 
alterations have been made with that intention. Legislators, 
we have agreed, may do much to promote the general well- 
being, but they cannot do all that is needful to secure it. 
Even what they will do must depend upon their inclinations 
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&ni SfiteO^nee. ULareofet, a largd part of ih« weD-being of 
soeietj must be the result of indiTidnal aets over idiiek legis* 
IfttoKg ate incapable of ezercismg direct control. Tlnfl brings 
08 to the considemtion of what <mt teacbers bave done and 
are doing lor ns. How will they stand a comparison with 
legislators and administrators of capital ? Do they top both, 
or do they lag behind legisktors, as legishtors kg behind 
ftdminirtrators of capital ? 

T. That qnestion is more easily proposed than answered. 

P* Year remark would apply to many other questions which, 
Aerertiheless, it is desirable shonld be proposed, and, if pes* 
Bible, answered also. Does it not interest ns greatly to learn 
wlieiher our teachers are doing all that ought to be expected 
^ them, whether their efforts are impeded by inflnences 
beyond thexr control, or wheQier they are impeding the efforts 
ofotheiB? 

1"* It eettainly does, although we do not see our way to 
&nmng an opinion upon the subject. We might &noy that 
^herg and legislators are much on a par, seeing, as you say, 
^the efforts of legislators depend much upon their inclina^ 
tiods and intelligence ; and these, it may be presumed, aie 
greatly influenced by their teachers. 

P* When you say '' greatly'' influenced, do you Hot mean 
"wholly*' influenced? 

■T. No. For we cannot shut our eyes to what is called the 
^nenoe of circumstances. Qfeat discoreries and the appU* 
cations of thetn — gunpowder, the magnet, steam, electricity, 
^i the speculatiotis of such men as Bacon, Newton, Locke, 
Adam Smith, and Bentham — ^have acted upon legislators to 
^gthen 01* counteract the tendencies derired flrom their 
tewhers. 

■P. You ought to be greatly dncour aged to persevere in yout 
^^H^i for you have already hit upon a suggestion that may 
belp yon through your difficulties. Have teachers done their 
best to prepare legislators and others to profit by new lights 
^^ powers when they come, and even to look for their coming ; 
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or lunre ihej done much to nise up an indisposilian to aeeepi 
them, and, still more, to look lor them ? 

T. The severe and protruted simg^eB i^iieh hsre pre* 
ceded the aeeepUnee of new troths, therqpeal of ahemd and 
ahommable laws, and the ahandonmeni of degrading saper" 
skitiaDa mi^ make ns snspeet that the effioita of teachers 
have not hitherto been directed Teiy Tigorooslj^ in jgeptaixig 
pupils' minds to e^ect and look fior nev troths, nod to 
welcome and appreciate their aimal ; onless, indeed, there be 
something so repognantin thedispheement of onorbj tmth, 
of supenlition and prejodiee by religion and sense, thai but 
£aft the effints of oor teadiers the displaoRment coold nerer be 
eflbcted. 

P. I think we haye agreed thai oor teaching, or at an erents 
the systematic and profetwional part of it, is prinripally in the 
hands and onder the influence of thealogians. If wo irere 
justified in the estimate which we fionned of theokigico-intel- 
ligence^ can we say thai they haye been &Tooiing the dissemi- 
nation of li^t and troth, or most we admit that they have 
been obstrocting it as nmdi as teachers can who, idiile limit- 
ing their instroctkm to the past, cannot entirely shnt out 
glimpses of the present and the ibtore f 

T. The impression which has abided with os from our 
iofnnesr conversations certainly is that the thoo|^ of encou- 
raging a flpLrit of cantioos and yet searching inqoiiy is not 
nppennost in the minds of oor teachers. Beseaich into the 
past, holding fiut by what is foond there, and fidelity of repro- 
doctkm, are the chief employments of youth onder theological 
goidance. 

P. Exercises not to be d e spised , if aBsociated with that 
spirit of inqwrj whidi keeps on the look-oot for new troths 
and the correction of past eirorB, otherwise tending to 
strengthen persistency in pre^odice, soperstition, and miscon- 
docL And we have now to consider whether they haTO been 
so associated. Let os retom for a moment to sooie of oor 
former inqoiries* Have they not brooght os to fom a jndg- 
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meni upon the proper mode of dealing both ^th conduct and 
opinions at variance with the preyailing wishes and feelings of 
society? 

T. They have. We agreed that society onght to be tolerant 
of opiiiions in which it does not concur, or more, that it ought 
to foster the disposition to inquire, and to sanction freedom of 
expression and discussion, not because it can wish or ought to 
be indifferent among conflicting doctrines, but because all 
experience has shown us how much past folly and error, mis- 
taken at the time for wisdom and truth, we have had to get 
rid of, and has led us to suspect that all the zeal for inquiry 
and fearlessness in utterance which can be mustered, will not 
be more than enough to accomplish our release from other 
follies and errors still lurking in disguise among us. 

P. And looking to our houses of parliament for evidence 
of the spirit in which our legislators are incHned to deal with 
conduct and opinions deviating from the received standard of 
good and true, what appears to you to be the prevailing tone 
there? 

T, Intolerance of conduct, with a steady improvement in 
capacity of discrimination between good and bad, through the 
growing practice^of estimating conduct by its tendency to pro- 
mote well-being ; and tolerance of opinions, year by year more 
general, from the persuasion that our security for retaining the 
means of well-being of which we are possessed, and for 
obtaining the frirther means of well-being so urgently needed, 
depends greatly upon fearlessness of expression as well as of 
inquiry. 

P. When you describe our legislators as intolerant of con- 
duct, do yon mean that they strive to repress by law all the 
conduct of which they disapprove ? 

T. No, While they repress some, they leave much to be 
frowned upon and discountenanced by public opinion, instructed 
and exhorted by teachers in the schools and from the pulpits. 

P. And do teachers imitate legislators in their dealings with 
conduct and opinions ? 
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' f. Wd ftre hfli^j" t^repdfed \A afitswer tlist qttdsiioa. Wa 
dfe inclined to thiiik that fhej agree irith legislators In dd* 
nonncing bad conduct, but we donbt whether they ard a9 
tolerant of differences of opinion. 

V, Legislators refrain from prononncing all bad acts to be 
criminal, fearing to diminish rather than to increase weH-being 
were they to make the attempt. What dependence may ve 
place upon our teachers for procuring exemption from that bad 
conduct which has not been pronounced criminal ? What is the 
general scope of the teachings and preachings, so &r as they 
bear directly upon conduct ? 

T. They may not be the best conceivable ; but you wonlcl 
not deny to onr teachers the merit of azming in the right 
direction. 

P. Ought we not to look for something more f Should we 
be treating onr teachers with much respect if we did not gire 
them credit jfbr dofaig their best, in common with adminis* 
trators of Capital and legislators, to promote the general well* 
being ? 

T. We shonld not. Doubtless they are general^ doing 
their best, and would do more if they knew how. 

P. And we are not jtlstified in affirming that they might do 
more, if we cannot point out where they fiill short of what is 
required and may be done. Intolerance of bad conduct, ^ 
the commission of acts, or of the omission to perform them, 
where human misery must be the consequence of either, ought 
to characterize a teacher as much as a legislator. Now, may 
we not say that child-neglect is of all non-criminal bad conduct 
the very worst ? 

T. That we have already admitted, and we see no reason for 
retracting our admission. But, surely, you do not mean that 
teachers sanction child-neglect ? 

P. Yon never heard a sermon, a discourse, or a lesson, in 
which it was justified. You have heard many in which it was 
rebuked. But acts, not words — conduct, not profession — ^must 
guide our judgments in deciding what it is that people are in 
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eameet io diseonnge or to promote. Hsve jon emt betfd tiun 
display and linaiioiu Uring in tiie midst of des^^ 
from the pnlpit ? 

T. Nerer^ But we bsre lieud the reiy rerene. Erenihe 
aecnmnlation <^ riches, tliiaagb idddi tlie propenntj to dispkjr 
and indulge maj be gratified, is serer^ reprobeted. 

P. Granting that ehild-n^eet md rain dii^li^ and pro- 
fasion of expense are alike eondonned in words, are thej ^i^^^ 
condemned in eondact ? 

T. We dare not saj that thej are. The preralCTCe of tain 
display and prafiue apenditiire in the midst of somndt snfEer- 
ing prerentible hy a jndieioiis ap^ieatiai of the reiy wealfli 
misapplied, is the saddest of all the sad yctades far the good 
and {he thonghtfhl to eonten^late. 

P. Axe the mea irim are most eottspicooas in this dnfiil 
conrse of life shnmied by those whose spedal roeatioa it is to 
pieaeh down and to lire down an ? Do onr teachers torn 
ih^ backs wpon those hardened somas who parade their 
disregard of the most obrioas dnties ? Do they warn off the 
young and the meontaminated 6om contact wkh this monl 
leprosy? 

T. B i^pears to as thai the dogy of aO denominatioDS act 
mnch like other men« They are qoite as eager to obtata wealth, 
(piite as fond of di^h^, and, so &r from Ammliig t|ia society 
of those who are fotcmost in gorgeoos Irring, tihey eoait iL 
Among fte deigy, as amoi^ other men, are to be fianid mawy 
who greatly di sa p pr s f e and i^idly esdiew so siafid a eonae of 
Hfe. Bwft the propottioB of those who atafl th c mflcl w s of 
erery op p ottsnity to get wealth, and to spend it pralasely, 
Beema to be aboot fhe maub as that whic^ is to be J 
other riassrs 

P. When JOB institnte a 
oOig elassra, yon mast not fetget fliat, while in all ii 
there hebsI neeeasazilT be pcMnteof eoaidaet ia which all are 
aesd|y OS a lefd as men, there are also to be inad poiate ia 
i^c^ iBdifidMls of eacfc daas are abore the iafiniMds sf al 
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other classes. The pre-eminence of scavengers who remove 
the filth from onr streets, of the police who keep ruffians 
from our homes, of soldiers who defend ns from inyasion, of 
sailors who brave the dangers of the seas, of doctors and nurses 
who attend the sick, of farmers, merchants, manafiEtcturers, and 
carriers, who each in their own line perform some special work 
for society, is undoubted. You have pointed out where our clergy 
are on a level with other men ; wherein are they pre-eminent ? 

T. They are at least pre-eminent in ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical learning. 

P. You do not say that they are pre-eminent in teaching 
good conduct, either by precept or example. Am I to conclude 
that the teachers to whom is confided the cultivation and pro- 
pagation of extra-legal good conduct, whose vocation it ought to 
be to denounce, to repress, and at least to discountenance bad 
conduct, are tolerant of it ? 

T, Are you not generalizing somewhat unwarrantably ? 

P. You hesitate to answer the question as I have shaped it. 
I wiU tiy to modify it so as to enable you to give your verdict. 
Are the moulders of the extra-legal conduct of mankind tolerant 
of the worst of all the extra-legal kinds of bad conduct ? 

T. We must confess that they are not so intolerant as we 
could wish to see them. 

P. You still hold back. You are still reluctant to deliver 
your verdict. If we were not mistaken in our opinion formerly 
expressed — ^that good conduct is an essential in the character of 
a Christian, and that child-neglect is a very grave case of mis- 
conduct — ^what ought to be our judgment of the efficiency of 
so-called Christian teachers, if we find them remiss in preach- 
ing against that sin and in pointing out its enormity, or luke- 
warm and fjEunt-hearted in rebuking sinners, especially wealthy 
sinners? 

T. We should be obliged to admit that they ill perfonned 
their sacred functions. 

P. We can conceive of a race of Christian teachers finding 
themselves in a state of society similar to our own, and holding 
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aposition in it equiTnlent to that of our clerical dignitaries, 
who miglit differ from them very greafly in ttieir condnet. 
What woTild be the effeet npon society i^ qnit^ their own 
palatial residences, they proclaimed their inahi% to enjoy 
peace of mind within them, or to interdiaiige hospitality with 
ti^e magnates of the hmd, till efficient measnres had heen taken 
for providing that no child shonld he left nntrained and on- 
taught ? Wonld not the ridi qoail before them if they 
preached to others, and bore testimony to the onceiity of 
their beUef, in deed as weU as in word, thai the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss, escape from eternal torment, was no more to be 
hoped for by the resident of a mansion who closed his eyes 
obdurately to the chums of infiincy than by the witness who 
perjured himself in a court of hiw ? 

T We don't know how this mode ofpleading the canse and 

asserting the claims of children would be received by the rich 
and powerfol, but tt would thoroughly exculpate Christian 
teachers from all suspidon of hoUowness in their professions, 
or of indifference to the most flagrant of sins while preaching 
against it. Nobody wouM dare to say that Christianity was a 
Bham in the 6ce of such teaching. You should adhere to 
your own nomenclature. Preachers and teachers who preach, 
teach, and act in this way ought not to be confiranded with 
those'wbo preach, teaeh, and act diferently. The first may 
be looked up to as Christian moralists. But no higher title 
can be bestowed upon the hitter than theologico-moralists. 

P. Asweareof onemindthat"moralityproper'*meansa 
systematic collection of rules of conduct, by which all individuals 
should be brought to abide, in order, if possible, to promote, 
and, certainly, not to distorii, the general well-being, what 
special duty would you assign to teachers in connection with 
moraUty, and what qualifications would you insist upon their 
being possessed of ? 

T. It is, of course, their spedal duty to teach morahty, to 
induce to conduct in conformity with its rules, and where 
manners, habits, ami misinterpretations of religion have set up 
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WBm-tmKbgmJSff i» warn, ham dkoot ■ilpMfFiiiij §m mdk diff 

my W caOaL Hbe qiuuiifca&ciia iir tie |cdBiaflaa» «f tiua 

isSjy obmvilf y are » HumMA knoviedge cf 

■|<ihiili. in caqpoouding, jThMtntgnig, 

combined «i;li lii^ ^mvm^ Wsrxi^ w^ii^ f^via veg^ to 

>pf<iiTij exikOTtstiuia, iesLoiistiiBc«9, or < 

sioB majcaJI fortiieai. 

P. Hsre tcadwis luiiicito kai to 
iUAeof »de^ vben mflcmiitj k gcatnOr 
vndcfstatad h, amL k pnetued IIS vdl as pnfiBSBBi f 

r. Ov conieaBoii moat be tliflt they lam BoL HiabiiyaBa 
coaiemfcnaj fnttite teem vitk eraiilfs of the aaactuB of 
eondiiet diametneaDj ofpoaed to vhal modcn cnli^ilamait 
aeecfiCs a« moial, as veil as of amdad no leas uffmnLJ to tibe 
SMsalitf pfoAeased. 

P, How would joa judge of tcadicn iriio, findiiig tkw lot 
east ia saeh a state of societf » task tbeooelfeB, not to avakea 
sianess to the errots of their vajs, hat to adapt their tnarliinf; 
hj suppre a ai on, inteipolatiaii, and mystificatiflw, so as to aake 
the rnks of inonHty afipear to jiistiff sinfol pnetiees ? 

T» Soeh teadien vonld be ecnniptora nther than punfion 
ofsodetjr. 

P. Did joa erer hear of diraetota of laiige indostdal eoor 
eenis wbOf instead of keepiBg dear and aeeuate aeeonnts, 
hare, for the pmposes of tenipoiaiy gain, &lsified them, or, as 
it haa been tenned, " cooked them," or "made them ideasant," 
inirodneing so mneh of eonfosioii as would hide the indications 
of fatme bankmpte^, under a show of laige profits in the fimn 
of inunediate dividends ? 

T, We hsTO ; pUhoegh we do not see the drift of yonr 
question* 

P« Which would yon condemn as the viler male&eters: 
directors of industrial concerns who cooked their aeeoonts, or 
religioiis teachers who cooked the rales of mcwality so as to 
reconcile sinners to perseyere in enjoyments inoMnpatiblo irith 
general well-being ? 
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T. We now see tbe drift of your fonner question. Bat you 
ehould not call such teachers ^' italigious teachers." 

P. Is the laidst of the torpor, the tendency to repose in the 
past whioh distinguishes ecclesiastics, there is one sign 
reassuring for humanity. Some of their number, ever and 
anon, seem to wake up bom the general slumber, and show 
that the spirit of inquiry, the Ioto of truth and courage 
in proclaiming it, although rare, are not quite extinct in the 
eeclesiastieal mind. The kind of obstacles from their own 
brethren which they bftve to struggle against will best be 
understood by running youjr eyes oyer the string of imputations, 
ixmu^idos, and inyeotiYes to be met with in one of the most 
remarkable of the onslaughts that have been made on some of 
their late attempts to awaken their less sensible brethren to 
the indbnsisteneies, iuisoherencies, and immoralities heedlessly 
clung to by professing Christians, to the great detriment of 
society and of Christianity also. 

"Infidelity," "atheism," " irreligiousness," "violation of 
professional fitness," "criminal leyity," "laxity," "daring 
flippancy," " animosity," " abandonment of all Clnistian doc- 
trine," "stammering, equivocating, and dishonest subscription/' 
fignre lunong the imputations with which they are profiosely 
bespattered. Next, there are reproaches mixed with sneers at 
their position as " unhappy clergymen," as " honeist men and 
believers in Christianity," avowing doctrines which are charac- 
ierized as " sceptieid, metaphysical speculations, incompatible 
with the Bible and the Christian faith," unfit fi>r " clerical 
lips," and scrutinizing " propositions hitherto received with 
reverent submission." The gravamen of all the offences com- 
mitted by tbesa would-be inquirers into, and improvers and 
purifiers of, Qiristianity, as interpreted by con^arative bar- 
barians, in the eyes of their clerical brethren, is the "remorse- 
less application of criticism," the " firee handling of sacred 
subjects," as if real Christianity were as little capaUe of sur- 
viving criticism as their misrepresentations of it. Lastly, 
there is the attempt to frighten away inquirers by d^uneiations 
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of the "pride of reason," something much more heinous, I 
suppose, in their estimation than the ** pride of stupidity." 
This " pride of reason," it appears, begets an offspring still 
more odious than itself, since "the spiritual child of the 
rationalist develops into the atheist," and thrives in a " kaze 
cast by vanity, love of novelty, and the pride of intellect." 

What are we to think of a church which thus welcomes 
attempts at internal improvement among its own members, 
besides denouncing those who make them as hypocrites for 
abiding in a church which they hope to " rationalize," and 
threatening exposure and expulsion unless retreat anti- 
cipate the punishment so richly merited by "remorseless 
rationalism " ? 

T. One would think that the men who can resort to sue 
substitutes for " rationalism " as you have collected were bent 
upon extinguishing, rather than upon improving, the church of 
which they are members. 

P. They certainly succeed in satisfying us that there are 
human beings whose liability to be charged with " rationalism " 
is very remote. There is nothing rational about them. But 
while we grieve to think how completely they show that the 
description " Homo est animal rationale " has its exceptions, \ 
and make us exclaim " Quem Deus vuU perdere prius dementat,*^ 
we must try and gather strength and wisdom by studying the 
causes which lead to such weakness and folly. If they cannot 
teach us what we ought to do, may not their example sliew us 
what we ought to avoid ? 

T, You would use them as the Spartans of old used their ^ 
drunken Helots. 

P. The Spartans, it is said, made their Helots drank, in 
order that the disgusting spectacle might deter their young j 
men from indulging in strong drinks. Do you think that I , 
wish to make anybody irrational for my purposes 9 

T, We are sure you don't. Neither is it necessary. Theolo- ^ 
gians seem determined to keep yon over supplied with examples 
of what ought to be avoided. 
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P. Wiih the exnnples hdan us of the zee^tioa ffwm bj 
ecelesiafities to tfaoae of their hfeUmn iriio hsve beea smkened 
to a sense of the TnigMWff|rfiimff t^d. iit Mtf M|ir p ff^m^f | ii0nft of the 
scope of rerelatien, ind of the mimppHnitiflnw of its teaehiogs 
derived from baihuous ages, do joa think your oim lot is so 
much worse than thai of others irho share with joa in the 
enjoyment of inteDigieiifie, and in the eonsaoasness of being 
keepers of tbeb own souls f 

T. No : we nmst admit that a ihitilrmg eodesiastie is more 
eraelly dealt by even than we are. 

P. Do yon suppose thai the inqiiiTies in idiieh we hare 
been engaged, the eonefaisions at which we have arnved, and 
the line of conduct idueh we are maiimig out iar onrselyeSy 
Tonld receiye the conntenance and encouragement of ecclesiastics 
who can bestow sack senniloiis treatment upon tilieir own 
brethren? 

r. Any mildness of Lmgnage thai they might condescend to 
in charaeieiizing our speculations and projects, would only be 
foT the sake of contrast to the serere terms in which they 
speak of their own " erring brothers." 

P. The '^ erring brothers " you mention, who have lately 
been endeayoniing — whether wisely or not I will not yentore 
to say — ^to make £uih and reason coincide, haye drawn forth 
replies from those idiose motto is *' stare super anUquas vias; " 
and a bishop has written a frehee to certify to the clergy, and 
U> all who cannot and dare not think for themselyes, that these 
Implies are free from all traces of ''rationalism." Let us 
eiamine how fax his notions of morality coincide with onrs. 
Here is an introductory specimen of his style of treating those 
who, in thinking for themselyes, think differently from him : — 
"These difficulties gather their strength from a spirit of 
lawless rejection of all authority, from a daring claim for the 
imassisted human intellect to be able to discoyer, measure, 
and explain all things. The rejection of the faith, which, in 
ibe last age, assumed the coarse and yulgar features of an 
open Atheism, which ^oon destroyed itself in its own multiply- 

20 
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US that we sliOTild be nnjnst to other theologians if we did not 
distingoish him from the common herd. Theologico-morality 
scarcely suffices to mark this bishop's deviation from trae 
morality. His morality merits the appellation of " Episcopo- 
moralily." 

P. As I believe that, when child-neglect ceases to be tolerated, 
most other kinds of bad conduct will be greatly diminished, or 
disappear altogether, I will not cite examples of any other 
kinds, except so f&r as they may happen to be inclnded among 
cases of bad condnct in regard to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression. We have agreed that it is one of the most important 
of moral duties to encourage, not merely the tolerance, but the 
cultivation of habits of freedom of thought and expression as 
the mainstays of integrity and candour, the conservators of 
knowledge, tiie correctors of error, and the pioneers of improve- 
ment and progress. How do the clergy of all denominations 
stand before the world as promoters of openness of disposition, 
non-concealment of thought, ardour in the search of truth, 
confession of doubt and difficulty of belief, and even of dissent? 
Are they as tolerant of freedom of thought and expression as 
they are of conduct which is adverse to well-being, and whicli 
ought, accordingly, to be regarded by them as irreligious and 
unchristian ? 

r. They are not. Indeed, there is a ftmdamental difficulty 
in their way. A church, a sect, a denomination, without a 
distinguishing doctrine, is inconceivable. 

P. But have you not agreed that freedom of thought and of 
expression ought to be cultivated for the sake of progressive 
well-being ? If you hold to that opinion, must you not also 
admit that the attempt to chain down mankind to a predeter- 
mined set of doctrines, regardless of the calls that may arise 
from within to modify or reject them, is detrimental to well- 
being? 

T. Efforts ought to be made to found a church, the doc- 
trines of which it would be no more possible to reject than the 
truths of astronomy, of chemistry, or of any other science. 
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P. Ton are pattmg finrwaid a noYel proposal fi>r an imiTensal 
church, the fandamental doetEme of which is to be the duty of 
Beeking trath and self-improyemeiit as the means of finding 
them. Teachers in this ehnrch wonld have to abstain iaaa 
imposing, and to rely npon their capacitj for expomiding, as 
ML of fidth as teachers of science in the conchisions iddch 
must be ariiyed at, where the teachers are qnalified for their 
work. Is a proposal of this kind likefy to find fiKVonr with 
theologians as we observe them at the present day ? 

T, Possibly not. Nevertheless, theologians share in the 
general moYement. The striving for troth, the desire to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man, to dear away the filth and 
encombranees with which th^ have been defiled and obstracted, 
and to become worthy to walk in those ways has been iirepres- 
Bible. In spite of the stake and the rack, massacres innmner- 
able, mutilations, fines, and imprisonments, and the mntterings 
of the ^* odinm theologieam," kept within bonnds by the secular 
muzzle which now confines it, men have split and continue to 
split themselves into churches and sects, in every one of which 
we constantly hear the rumble and see the signs of theological 
disruption. 

P. Can it be that the dire afflictions which you have men- 
tioned, and the unsettled state of feeling which still prevail, can 
arise out of the pure love of tmth and singleness of purpose in 
seeking and propagating it ? 

T. Bather out of the effi>rt to repress it. We speak feel- 
ingly. We have suffered great distress of mind. The theolo- 
gical intolerance of freedom of opinion and expression is 
fiightfoL Theologians cannot bear to hear their own doctrines 
fuesiioned, nor contradictions charged to them, which they 
see others ready to admit, although imperceptible to them- 
selves. 

P. But do not the controversies between various sects, and 
even the more bitter controversies within the precincts of each, 
tend to elicit truth 7 Are they not better than a dull and 
apathetic acquiescence in accepted doctrines which, unless 
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fonaer experienoe has deceived 03, are likely to be discarded 
^yentually as superstitions misrepresentations of religion ? 

T. There will he better hopes of improyemept £b? chi»rches, 
and niso for their permanence, whan onoe the memhi^s of them 
shall be generally convinced of these truths, and so epnfident 
in their ability to teach and defend their owA doctriQei as to 
welc(^ne all criticisms and objections. They will then have 
{he benefit oS ^* controversy " relieved from its bitterness, 

P. As yon would neither have the truth, or what is believed 
to be the truth, undefended, nor its assailants doteiTad from 
Impressing and recommending their oljections, are you pre- 
pared to point out how it is posejible to avoid bittemesa of 
feeling and aver^on while we anQ de&nding pacred truths 
Against those who, f^s we Hmkt a^Q attacking th#Qi ingeniously 
and malignfmtly ? 

r. We are not, Bnt we n^ed not, on that aocoonti feel any 
difficulty about the spirit in which diseussionp and contro- 
versies for the ^opagation and maintenance and 4^&nJp9 of 
Siiered truths ought to be conducted. While it behoves every- 
body to 3§ek and to worship truth devoutly, it alsp behoves us 
to guard ourselves against illusions in regard to truth, by 
pla^sing no impediments or dipcouragonents in the way of 
those who would warn us of pnr mis^preh^osions. Onr op- 
pona^tp, it is true, may be in eiTor themselves, bnt the morti- 
fication of wounded self-love may also prevent our seeing how 
tiboroughly onr errors have been exposed t^i our arguments 
refuted by others, 

Besides, an ingeniona attai^ upon *^ truth'* is a warning to 
teachers that they have be^n unsuccessful as teachers. An 
ingenious expopure of what is fidse in the guise of tmth, im- 
plies detection of the " &lse " ; bnt an ingenioun attack upon 
truth itself can only mean detection of the ignorance of those 
who have been left by their teachers imperfectly instructed, 
and thus exposed to the mis-teaching of others, The cure for 
this — ^the means fi)r its discontinuance, must be sought for, 
not in ontcries against the malignity of others, but in self-re- 
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proftche? followed up by the (K)rrectioii of fbrmer gbort-ooimngs 
In teachers. 

Sympathy with those who Qonciir ia onr tastes, sentiqients, 
imd conYictions, is ineTitable, Attraetion towards them may 
meaii repi^sion from others. The knowledge of this tendency 
in p^r nature ^honld i|ct &.B a caution, with all lovers of truth, 
to be slow in assuming that their oppon^ents are mistaken, 
because they do not at once see the fprce of the objections 
which they ^.re urging, or of the arguments with which the 
objections are enforced. The discovery and adoption of new 
trutb^y the correction of errors and illusions, m^ the progress 
sive improvement of conduct will, it appears to us, be best 
promoted by dealing in this spirit with all who are attempting 
to introduce us to new truths, or new forms of truths, and to 
expose Qur illusions, or what are illusions ovlj in their eyes, 
isupposing them to be mista]3:en, 

P, It would not be right to plose our examination of the 
pulgect of theologico-morality, as contrasted with true morality, 
omitting to acknowledge the esdstenpe of a class, not a large 
one pertainly, of theologians who differ greatly from those 
jQieoIogians whose morality we have been discussing, and to 
whom, accordingly, any censure which others may deserve 
does not necessarily apply. They admit that morality, or the 
science and art of conduct, is quite distinct from and indepen- 
dent of theology. So far as they study and expound morality 
as a Gfystem of rules of conduct adapted to promote the welfare 
of mankind, they will be free from reproach. They deserve 
our gratitude as moral teachers, and are entitled to our respect 
as ilieologians. 

Theologico-morality proper is the province of those other 
theologians, unfortunately the larger number, who through a 
long course of years have held that all knowledge, and particu- 
larly the knowledge of what constitutes virtue and vice, good 
and bad, right and wrong, in the conduct of man to man, is 
deducible from the Bible — not from the Bible as a repertory of 
knowledge^ a mine of inexhaustible proofs of God's goodness. 
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to be explored and exanuned from age to age viih tbe aid of 
new lights and new zesomees — ^bnt from the Bible as repre- 
sented in some ealalogaes of books fi>r sale, '' in its original 
numastie boards, nncat," or, where cot, disfigored, brutalized, 
besmeared, and misinterpreted by themselyes, and their still 
more barbarons predecessors. As if it were not enoogh that 
each step in science, each improyement in legislation, each 
refinement in manners and sentiment, must be a trinmph of 
knowledge oyer ignorance, after seyere and protracted struggles ; 
the ignorance and barbarism which knowledge had to yanqoish 
were abetted by theologians, who threw oyer tham the shield of 
that religion of which they were supposed to be the exponents 
and goardians. 

It is this dass of theologians alone which we haye to combat. 
It is their immorality which we haye to distingnish from 
morality as theologico-morality. Gonniyance at child-neglect, 
tolerance of bad conduct, and intolerance of freedom of thought 
and expression must be put a stop to, clamour they oyer so 
yehemently to be the interpreters of God's will, and threaten 
us as they may with God's yengeance. To yindicate the ways 
of God to man is beyond their capacity. Be ours the care to 
preserye our minds, and the minds of all under our tutelage, 
from the pollution of mistaking their ways for the fruits of 
studying ffis ways — ^the clouds and darkness of theology and 
its immorality, for the sunshine and light of science and its 
morality. 
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